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1 s y Gentleman poſſeſſed of Remarks tending to advance the Improvement of 


Navigation, who will pleaſe to communicate them to the Editor, at his 
Houle in Leadenhall-Street, may depend on their being inſerted in the next 
Edition of-this Work, and the Fayour gratefully acknowledged. 
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BOOKS CHARTS ad MAPS, 


E. - Printed for H. GREGORY and Sox, near the India-Houſe, London. 


HE New Directory for the Eaſt-Indies; 
conſiſting of Twenty-ſix Charts, printed on 
thick Double Elephant Paper, which, with Four 
other ſupplementary ones, were taken chiefly from 
the French Neptune Oriental: The Directions are 
printed on Royal Paper, in Quarto, and bound 
teparately, NIST. Es. 


The following Charts have been added fince the firſt 
Publication, and may be had ſeparately. 
The Ofterly's Track, out and home, between 
Banca and Borneo, 
St Mary's and Antongall Harbours at the NE. 
Part of the Iſland Madagaſcar. | 
The Ship Bute's Track through the Straits of 
Dryon, on two Sheets, 


The following Charts, very uſeful for an Eaſt-India 
Voyage, may alſo be had ſeparate, or bound up 
together with the New Directory. 


The Great Atlantic Ocean, Three Charts. 
The Azores, or Weſtern Iſlands, 

The Canary and Madeira Iſlands, 

The Cape de Verd Iſlands. 


Sundry Remarks and Obſervations made in a 
Voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, on board his Majeſty's 
Ship Elizabeth, from the Beginning of the Year 
1758, to the latter End of the Year 1764, with the 
neceſſary Directions for ſailing to and from India, 


— and into the ſeveral Ports and Harbours thereof: 
$ Being a proper Supplement to the New Directory 
for the Eaſt-Indies, by William Nichelſon, Maſter 
8 of the ſaid Ship. 


A Chart of the Harbour of Bombay, on eight 
Sheets of Imperial Paper. 


| A Chart of the Great Bay of Manilla, on four 
Sheets of Elephant Paper. 


A Chart of Mathewrin Bay, on the North Side 
of the Iſland Diego Rayes, on four Sheets of 
Super Royal Paper. 


A Chart of the Great Bay and Harbour of 
Trincamaly, on four Sheets of Royal Paper. 
& {Theſe Four Charts were ſurveyed by Mr Nichel- 


ſon, and may be had either in Sheets, or paſted on 
Cloth.) 
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A Chart of the Straits of Malacca, deſcribing 
the Tracks that Ships formerly uſed to make, and 
that now practiſed: Alſo the Appearances of the 
moſt noted Lands ſeen in paſſing through theſe 
Straits; together with an Account of the Settin 
& of the Tides, &c. on four Sheets of Royal Paper. 
Dedicated, by Permiſſion, to the Honourable Court 
& of Directors for the United Company of - Mer- 
= Chants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. By William 
* Herbert, 
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TRADING TO THE EAST-INDIES. 


Honoured Sirs, 


0 oe H E cafoing Treatiſe being intended as an Eſſay to- 
s wards perfecting the Mauigatian of thoſe Seas, the Safety 
1 2 and Improvement of which is of ſuch great Conſequence 

to ſo principal a Branch of the Commerce of theſe Kingdoms, as that 
Lhereof Your HoNnovuRs have the immediate Direction, hopes 
Yor = A pprobation and Protection, 


B ES al 


* E. D 1 c A T 1 ©. N. 


All that has been 1 fort, el Nt PTU NE E R nf 8 
ENT AL, has been carefully eg examin "and compared with the : 
particular REMARKS and; Jour NAL'S of Ships 1 in vou 
How OUR 8 Service, as ao ſome e Country ones, beſides 1 
many curious Hamueript -1 Cha or and Plans I have been fa. | F ; 
voured with, as well as many collected during my Stay in L 1 
INDIA; and I have occaſionally explained, or where I have 3 
found Reaſon to 4% ent from that Author, have given my Senti. J q | 


5 3 


ments in Notes thereon; and in ſome Places, where it may be 3 


Au ppoſed he has been un provided with Materials, have made loch 1 5 
Additiius thereto as may prove uſeful. 1 


moſtly of REMAREK S IT. INSTRUCTIONS for Places 
wholly omitted in other Works of this kind, n the 4 


NEPTUNE r 


In the CHARTS are inſerted ſuch Banks, Rocks, and i ; 4 
other Dangers, and ſuch Alterations made, as are grounded on 3 


good Authority. 


This therefore, it is humbly apprehended, may be deemed a 
great Improvement of whatever has been hitherto publiſhed. 


But as new Diſcoveries of Dangers are ſometimes made 1n the | 
moſt irequented Parts, I propoſe to continue the APPENDI x, | 1 


DEDICATION. 
by inſerting ſuch Improvements from Time to Time as I may be 
enabled to make. | 


| Permit me to embrace this Opportunity to return my. moſt hum- 
ble Thanks for V OUR Honours kind Indulgence in favour- 
ing me with all neceſſary Helps, and to teſtify the profound Reſpect 
and Gratitude, with which I am, 


HONOURED SIRS, 
Your moſt devoted, 
and moſt obliged, 


Humble Servant, 


WILLIAM HERBERT. 
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NE FOR E the time the Portugueze had doubled the Cape of Good-Hope, the 
advantage which à trade with the Eaſtern nations in India would bring to Eu- 
rope was little knen, and till that time they had only ventured along the coaſts; 
the great difficulty which they imagined might happen in traverſing the vaſt Eaſtern 


* 124 
ER 
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88 
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Ocean, made them abandon the projects which they had formed of viſiting theſe 


1 


W Thoſe nations, who had their own intereſt; moſt in view, were contented with draw- 
So to themſelves: the profit of tlie trade carried on with Aſia, by means of the Red-Sca, 
d the Perſian-Gulf. Alexandria by this means was a very ' flouriſhing place; out of the 
ins of which, Venice has ſince been raiſed from a ſmall hamlet to one of the moſt opulent 
tes in Europe: there went yearly large fleets from thence to the coaſts of Aſia-Minor 
d Egypt, where the eaſtern traders began to enjoy the great gains, which they found ariſe 
m the exchange given for their goods by the weſtern people. That wiſe republick be- 
convinced that ſne owed all her wealth to the ſituation of the place, and fleets which were 
Warly ſent out, took all the pains poſſible to improve it, and in time eſtabliſhed it ſo well 
to oppoſe the force of ſeveral powers joined together, at different times, with a deſign to 
ſtroy it. Pein SONERS 175 
As * riches of India ſpread themſelves over Europe, every one was ambitious of having ſet- 
ments in a country, wherein Nature ſeemed 4 go, in all things that might ſatisfy mankind. 
= The compaſs being now in uſe, emboldened the mariner to leave the coaſt, being certain to 
turn back to the ſame place; he ſoon got the better of all the obſtacles, which according to the 
general opinion ſerved as hindrances to the ancients. | 
Some Normans and Biſcayans, having adventured to the Canary Iſlands, about the end of 
We 14th century, and giving an account of the beauty and fertility of them, created a general 
ſire for new diſcoveries : excited by this motive, John de Bethencourt, accompanied by ſeveral 
her Normans, in the year 1401, ranged the coaſt of Africa, as far as beyond Cape Non, 
Made a deſcent on the iſland Lancerotta, conquered and fortified it; but finding himſelf too 
Wcak to ſubdue the reſt, returned to France to aſk for aſſiſtance. The troubles which at that 
me were in the kingdom (about the end of the reign of Charles VI. and during that of 
Fharles VII.) filled too much their minds to undertake any foreign expedition. Seeing then his 
WW deavours were in vain, he addreſſed himſelf to Henry III. of Caſtile, who ſupplied him with 
fficient force to carry on his project, with the ſovereignty of theſe iſlands, and the title of king, 
yon condition that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould do homage to the crown of Caſtile. | 
While the chief maritime powers of Europe were loſing by their diviſions and wars the ad- 
Waniages which might have been got by new ſettlements abroad, Portugal, one of the moſt 
conſiderable among them, put herlelf in a — to profit by it. They were long a prev. 
as 
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chief; he quitted the court that he might give himſelf up entirely to it, and retired to one of ⁵⁶ 
his country ſeats, near the little town of Sagres, by Cape St Vincent's; and being accompanied 
with learned men, he executed all his projects which he had before began; endeavouring ⁵⁶ 
chiefly to perfect himſelf in navigation: the notions which he had of geography, together with ⁵ 
the converſation of ſome Moors, who had penetrated very far into A gave him a very = 
favourable opimien of the ſertiements that might be ninde oti-theke coaſts: full ot theſe hopes, te 
rinee thonght he eoukd de no better for his kingdom, which was confined within very narrow þ 
mits, than to ineremſe his power and wealth by new diſcoveries, and foteigu ſettiements: theſe 
advantages, however great they might appenn were not the only ones which determined him; 
animated with a zeal tor his religion, he was glad of an opportunity to propagade it, by convert- 
ing. many Ffillen from doit and Mahometaniifra. 1 1 6 05, ele on! 9 
The great ight of Havigators at that time was the teaſt obſtacle which that prince 4 
the better of: M {opder to diſpofe their minds for ines of this kind, he was under or 
neceffiry of deftioying their notions of the globe dividet! into ſive zones, which doctrine 

tte ancient get raf ders had eſtabliſhed : between theſe zones they reckoned only two temperate 
or habitable 3 they thought thoſe near the poles! were inacceſhble, by reaſon of the great cold 
at all times, and the terrid sones as a region df fire, where all was burnt up by the heat of 
the fun. This opmi6en, however ridiculous it now ap was then the eſtabliſhed doctrine ; 
from thence proceeded the fears, and chimerical notions, which prevented them from making new 
diſcoveries : notwithſtanding the pains he took to get good ſeamen, and the beſt of pilots; 
yet moſt of them, intimidated with the leaſt appearance of danger, returned home; others con- 
tented themſelves with landing on the Coaſt of Africa, on this fide Cape Non; where they 
ended their voyage; fo that he ſaw himſelf fruſtrated, for ſeveral years, of the hapes he had 
entertained of the ſucceſs of his 'eriterprize : but this did not make him abandon his defign, 
uſing a ſurpriſing mildneſs towards his captains, concealing his diſcontent, and encouraging 
them by his promiſes. 01 elt 
In the year 1418, chance more than ſkill, or the courage of the ſeamen, made a diſcovery 

of the iſland Porto Sancto, viz. John Gonzales Zarco and Triſtan Vaz, gentlemen of the in- 
fant's houſhold, ſet ſail for doubling Cape Bajador, when a tempeſt drove them off the coaſt, 
and threw them upon the Ifland, to which they gave the name of Porto Sancto when they i 
landed, by reaſon of its affording them ſhelter, when they thought themſelves near loſt. 
The news of this difcovery ſoon reached Portugal, and gave great joy. During their ſtay at 
Porto Santo, they diſcovered Madeira, which lies near it; and they were ſent to take poiſeſ- i 
tion of it: the largeneſs and fertility of the latter made them give it the preference: they i 
ſent people to inhabit it, with beaſts, ſugar-canes, and Malmſey vines. The care which was 
taken for the eſtabliſhment of theſe iſlands, was the cauſe of the delay of thoſe on the coaſt of 
Africa, beyond Cape Bajador, 'which Gilles Anes doubled 1n the year 1433. Seven years after 
that, Anthony Gonzales and Nagno Triſtan landed at Cape Blanco. Thoſe that afterwards 
went beyond this, by their diſcoveries overcame the prepoſſeſſions of the people about the 
impoſſibility of penetrating into the torrid zone ; and the great gain they had made with aca 1 

I people 


* 
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people of theſe countries, a the murmuns of ſeveral of the members of the government, 
bo were already reſolved to abandon theſe enterprizes, which, without any profit, colt the 
In all times ſuch. have been found enemies to all new ſchemes, whatever profit might 
pe expected from them: thoſe who fix their minds on the immediate ſucceſs of their enterprizes, 
Count as nothing the diſtant fruits which may be reaped from them. How many ſtates have not 
their miſtaken policy brought to the neceſſity of carrying, even to their enemies, part of thoſe 
W riches, which they might have kept, if they had but courage and conſtancy ? Don Henry, with- 
out minding the reaſons which they employed to turn him from his deſign, continued very atten- 
tive to it; but he had the misfortune of all eminent men, whom death ſeizes in the middle of 
Wheir projects. He died in the _ 1463, and 67th year of his age; and Portugal was deprived: 
f a prince, whoſe ſtudy was the good and intereſt of his kingdom, | 5 

3 phew, being at length king of Portugal, conſidering the advantages of the trade 


n II. his ne 
ib Africa, entered into all the deſigns of his uncle, being very aſſiduous in making new diſ- 
Wcoverics. It had been as ſar as Cape St Katharine, ſituate in 2* ſouth latitude, during; 
his father Don Alphonſo's life; and as far as the river Zaire, in the firſt of his reign ; but his 
Mchicf defign was the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies. The geographers, which he had about his 
Wourt, aſſured him it might be eakily done, by ſailing round the coalt of Africa: they ſupported. 
Wheir opinion by a chart which the Moors had given Don Henry, which was ſufficient to con- 
= Another motive was the idea all Earope was filled with, of a mighty Chriſtian monarch, better 
knows by the name of Preſter John, than by the ſituation of his dominions. Don John was. 
© reſolved to ſpare no pains to diſcover who this prince was: he ſent for this purpoſe Peter Covillan- 
Wand Alphonſo de Parva, who took their journey by Alexandria, and through Arabia, as far as. 
Aden; from whence the firſt paſſed on to the Indies, the other to Ethiopia; but Covillan re- 
turned without having diſcovered any{thing, and Parva died on the road. Don John diſpatched 

others by ſea ; theſe were Bat. Diaz, and John Infant: each had the command of a ſhip, as well 
Was a ſtoreſhip, to prevent the pretence of returning for proviſions, &c. Their orders were to fail 
round the coaſt of Africa, from the river Zaire, and make diſcoveries, to enquire very particularly 
W where the ſhould go to the kingdom of Preſter John, and to ſet up flags every where, as a mark. 
of poſſeſſion. An obſtacle, which ſhould have been prevented, hindered theſe navigators from. 
diſcharging their oommiſſion. The negroes, who ſerved them for interpreters, did not rightly un- 
derſtand the language of the new countries on which they landed: nevertheleſs Diaz coaſted along. 
WF and came as far as a cape, which appeared to him to ſet bounds to the coaſt of Africa; he gave: 
it the name of Cape Tormentos, by reaſon of the tempeſts and large ſeas he found near it. His zeal 
would have carried him ſtill farther, but his crew mutinying, obliged him to return to Portugal, 
where he arrived in December, in 1487, fixteen months and ſeventeen days from the time he firſt ſet 
= out. He was very well received by the king, and the name of Cape Tormentos changed into that 
of Good- Hope, intimating the great hopes they had from this diſcovery. Ten years paſſed away, 
without any notice being taken of it; and the prince died, at the time when the preparations: 
vere making for the improving their diſcovery. Emanuel duke of Beja ſucceeded. him, and: 
under his reign theſe diſcoveries were brought to perfection. When he came to the crown, the: 
good of his nation became his chief ſtudy, and he was reſolved to eſtabliſh a new dominion, re- 
ecting the advice of ſome of his courtiers, who were averſe to all ſchemes of this kind. 
He fitted out three ſhips, of a much ſtronger make than ordinary, with a pink, which was. 
to ſerve as a ſtoreſhip. The late king had appointed Vaſco de Gama to command this expedition, 
Don Emanuel, perſuaded: that the ſucceſs of his enterprize depended. on a proper chief, approved: 
ot him, he being a man of fortune, merit and capacity, great courage and daring intrepidity. 
There went in company with him his brother Paul. de Gama and. Nic. Coello. 


The- 


— 


_ companions had given of the Cape of Good-Hope. They fat 
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The king on their ſetting out told them, he hoped their conduct would confirm his good 
opinion, animating them with the prömiſe of great | | 
They embarked amidſt a numerous concourſe of people, who were all in tears, being per 
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ed from Liſbon in July, 1497. Vaſco 
directed his courſe towards the Canaries, then towards the * Verd : he landed and refreſhed 
e 


> 


his men at St Jago; from whence he ſteered ſouth, to croſs the equinoctial line, and fell in with 3 


the coaſt of Africa; but not knowing how to make a proper uſe of the winds which blew in 


that hemiſphere, he ſpent four months before he arrived in the bay of St Helena, where theyß 
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took in freſh water, and then ſet ſail for the Cape of Good-Hope. 


The ſeaſon of the year not being favourable, they met with contrary winds and currents, which 4 
had very near obliged them to return back. The mutinying of the crew would have been ſuffici- 


ent to have oyerturned all their meaſures ; but Vaſco, indefatigable amidſt the 


getting refreſhments : he therefore went to a neighbouring ha 


according to the nature of the inhabitants. 


Beyond this bay; the land forms a promontory, which is the ſouth extreme of Safala. Vaſco had 
great difficulty to double it, on account of currents, which ſet in upon the ſnore. He was there- 7 
fore, for fear of being ſhipwrecked, obliged to ſtand off the coaſt of Safala, and did not make 
the land again, till he was near the mouth of a river which he named Bons'Signaux, becauſe 3 


of the good intelligence he received there. The people of that country were more civil than any 


others he had met with: they made him underſtand (by ſome Arabian words) if he kept to- 
ſuch as his own. This animated 
, being now tired with only meeting forlorn creatures, whom they could 
not underſtand, neither procure from them more than would juſt keep them alive. A diſeaſe 7 
to which they had been entire ſtrangers, began now to rage amongſt them, (namely the ſcurvy) 2 


wards the north, he would meet with white men, and ſhips 
them with new ho 


of which ſome died, but moſt recovered. 


After having refreſned and refitted the ſhip, they went to Moſambique, where they arrived in 
a few days. This little iſland, ſituate near the continent, and which the Portugueze now make 
one of their chief ſettlements, was almoſt entirely inhabited by Moors, who had made uſe of it 
in their trade to Safala, Ibrahim, king of Qujloa, kept a governor there, in order to command 
and preſerve the trade. When this governor ſaw the ſhips of Gama, he ſent an officer to enquire * 
what they were, and finding them to be Portugueze, formed a deſign to deſtroy them; and in order 
to ſucceed, he thought it beſt to uſe diſſimulation: he kindly received thoſe who were ſent a- 4 
ſhore, promiſing them all in his power, with two pilots to conduct them in, or where they had a 
mind to go Theſe meaſures were ſcarcely concerted, when they began to ſee into their bad de- 
figns. The complaints which Gama had made to the governor, of ſome outrages that had been 
committed on ſome of his people, being rejected by inſults, and followed by a ſhower of arrows, 
made the general fire ſeveral thot at the village: the governor by this means became more civil, 
granting to Vaſco every thing he demanded, and alſo a pilot to conduct him. After which he 
ict ſail. They ſuſpected their guide might be treacherous, ſo that they reſolved either to inti- 
midate him by threats, or bring him over by promiſes; but they ſoon diſcovered his deſign, by 

running 


rewards he then gave Vaſco his inſtructions. f 
vere a ſuaded | 
they were ſo many victims going to certain _— to the terrible account Diaz and his | 


e O' the greateſt dangers, 2 
furmounted the firſt of theſe by his knowledge in navigation; the other by puniſhments, which 
ke inflicted on the chief of the mutineers. He doubled without any accident that famous cape, 
Noveniber 25, 1497, from whence he went into the bay of St Blaze, which is about 60 leagues 
beyond the cape. He had a deſign to ſtay a white at — — but found ſome difficulty in 

| our, and ſtayed there till the .18th 
of December, A few days after he left this place, he met with a violent ſtorm, which he had 
the good fortune to get the better of; and on Chriſtmas-day following he made the coaſt again, 
_ which he called Nativity, as was the cuſtom when lands were diſcovered on any particular day : 
for the ſame reaſon, he gave the name of King's river to a large one, which he entered on the 
Epiphany of the following year. Other travellers gave names to thoſe places they landed at, 
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te n the aſlands and the r. am which-they would infallibly have been 
=: — — on (their guard. Pheadmiral, being convinced of the perfidy of the 
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Pra very good part, well built fort; the houſes, being built with 
one, in a pretty taſte, afforded an agreeable proſpect. To avoid giving ſurpriſe, Vaſques did 
it t+think-fitito-enter immeuiately into the port: He anchored in the road, that he might ob- 
1 paſſed in the tom, ant ſo be to take his meaſures. The king ſent an officer 


ments to 


þ he admiral, ſufficiently agg — = ſtate of - _ and ſtrength of ” cov — at 
aath determined to go in. On t pointed for ti purpoſe, great numbers of country 
8 ats finely adorned, — 1 Hs. fan: came before the ſhips, as if 
pay their reſpect: geveral of the Moors came on board, notwithſtanding the care that was 
en to hinder them, ſeeming very well pleaſed with the rations for weighing the anchor, 
Ad bdicving themſelves already maſters. of their prey; when an odd accident, all of a ſudden, 
aroyed their hopes and turned them into fear. The admiral's ſhip, being under weigh, 
not anfwer her helm, whereby ſhe ſneered ſo near ſome rocks, that he was obliged to come 
mu anchor, and furl his ſails: The Moors ſeeing them in a great hurry, ſuſpected they were 
covered; and, fear ſeizing them, they immediately jumped overboard to get to their boats. 
aues, by this, diſcovered his narrow eſcape; and as the Moſambique pilot had got away 
om the ſhip, he concluded it to be through his means that the Moors had taken theſe reſo- 
ions. He thanked God for his deliverance, and then ſet fail, to ſeek protection in ſome other 
Wort. Some days after his depature he took two boats going to Mombaſſe, which ſerved his 
SSurpoſe: At his approach moſt of the Moors in the boats jumped into the ſea, but ſome re- 
Spained, who gave him neceſſary inſtructions : They told him, he was not far from a city called 
linda, the king of which received courteouſly all ftrangers ; that he might get proviſions 
ere, and pilots to conduct them to the Indies. In this hope, guided by their priſoners, they 
Neered their courſe for the place they told them of. He found Melinda to be a neat city, 
ruated in a plain ſurrounded with gardens. As ſoon as the admiral was come to an anchor, 
ſent a meſſenger to compliment the king, and inform him of the reaſon of his voyage: This 
ince was a venerable old man, of a mild and affable carriage, and ſingular probity : He ſeemed 
eaſed with the arrival of the Portugueze, eſpecially when they told him that an European 
onarch was ſeeking his protection and fenddhip. The regard due to ſovereigns, demanded 
Pat Gama himſelf ſhould viſit the king; but as he had already proved, that the ſeeming 
Piendſhip of the Eaſt is not much to be depended on, he delayed going aſhore. The king 
imſelf by his great age and infirmity being confined to his bed, the prince his ſon came halt 
ay to the ſhip, to confer with the admiral : and both exchanged the greateſt marks of friend- 
I D ſhip, 
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Mip. the ſincerity: of which the event ſufficiently ſhewed. There were then in the harbour 
of Melinda: ſout India ſhips, -in:whith there were ſome Chriſtians of gt Thomas, and a' Moor il 
of,Guzurat,; very ſkilful- in navigation. Vaſqques, in the conference he had; with them i 
by which he .obſervedithe-latitudez- the uſe of! which was; begun under the reign of John Ii. 
They did not ſeem ſurpriſed at it, but ſniewed him ſomething more cùtious of the fame king i 
Which was common among the Arabians, who ſailerl in the Red -ſea. The Portugneze have BH 
omitted giving any aceount of this method. Some 1 learned from them the 
uſe of the Loadſtone. I do not believe this opinion en other diſcoveries we may owe 
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to the Portugueze, yet t is certain: the virtue of the Loadſtone was well known in Europe twůo 
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and conſidered them as no better than pirates, and made ule of their indigence as a proof. Vaſques 1 
was informed of the deſign which the Moors were carrying on againſt him, by one of their if 
party, on whom he could much rely, named Monzaed, a natiue of Tunis; who acted 2 

CET 3 | broker b / 


(a) Oc Crols-faff. 
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ho ker at Calicut, 'and-was attached to their intereſt from their firſt arrival: He ſpoke th 


tilan language perfectly well, and ſerved as an interpreter z he was very..zealous in all their 
2 Hates by. delity who very conſpicuous, in letting the Portugueze know the deſigns 
Wo Moors had:formed:againſt them. -Heteupon Vaſdues determined to depart,z but as an af- 
Fir of this nature requires much delicacy, he at length obtained leave, upon leaving a pledge 
or his return: He likewiſe got a letter from the ſamorin to the king of Portugal. He firſt 
ent to the iſlands of Anchediva (5) te careen,; and take in water; and then ſteered for the 
aaſt,of Africa; but he made not ſo quick a paſſage back as he had done coming; being de- 


I ayed by calras;: ſo that he reached Magadoxa with great difficulty: Sailing along the coaſt, he 


Put in at Melinda, where the prince again received him with great marks of eſteem, and ſent 
n cmbaſſador 3 —— From Melinda, the fleet came back the ſame Way. 
ðpaſſing Moſambique, one of the ſhips called the St Raphael ſtruck. on a ſand. bank, near 
ee Iſland St George, and was loſt ; the crew were ſaved, and put on board the other two 
Whips, which ſteered from the Cape of Good-Hope: They doubled it in March 1499; the ſeaſon 
eing then more favourable. than before. They then having got the better of this terrible 
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lage, were now expecting to taſte the fruits of their native country. They ſteered for the 
Wuator ; fell in with the Iſlands of Azores; and refreſhed at that of Tercera. Vaſques had 
e grief to ſee his brother die at this place, whoſe good qualities made him univerſally re- 
etted. They at length arrived at Liſbon, in the month of September; after having been 
Nut 26 months. The ſcurvy: and other diſorders had ſo weakened his crew, that out of 170 
Nen which ſet out, only 55 returned to Portugal. Nic. Coello, who arrived before him, 
ad already informed the king of the ſucceſs of the voyage. That prince ſent down all the 
Wobles of his court to meet Vaſques, and ordered his return to be celebrated by publick rejoicings. 
Je made him count of-Vediguiera, and admiral of India; and added a penſion of 1000 crowns. 
hoſe who accompanied him were alſo greatly rewarded: and to perpetuate the memory of 
Wis diſcovery, he built a ſtately church, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. They now 
und it poſſible to fail from Europe to: the Eaſt-Indies, and by the accounts of the beauty and 
hes of that country, they were confirmed that a profitable trade might be carried on. They 
Wen fitted out a large fleet, and embarked a ſufficient number of able men, to reſiſt thoſe who 
could oppoſe their ſettling: They added to theſe wiſe meaſures all that could bring navigation 
perfection; for on that depended all the advantages of this diſcovery. By theſe precautions 
ey ſaved the lives of many. Hitherto I have only ſpoke of the different expeditions made 
wards this diſcovery: I ſhall now give an account of the progreſs made in navigation, and at 
e ſame time let you know what new methods 1 have taken in this work for its uſe and advan- 
ae. The knowledge of the loadſtone, and uſe of the mariners-compaſs applied to naviga- 
n, it is true, has been of great uſe to bring it to perfection; but it was not ſufficient to ſup» 
V all the difficulties to be met with in long voyages: By it the pilot could ſhape his courſe; 
c che diſtance always remained uncertain, being only calculated by eſtimation : It was only 
er the uſe of the Aſtrolabe to obſerve the latitude, that there was a poſſibility of correcting 
e errors of navigation in long voyages; and there was yet another thing wanting, equally 
4 ceſſary for inſtruction and ſafety; that was, repreſentations of the ſea-coaſts, iſlands, &c. that 
e pilot might continually fee before his eyes his true courſe, and ſo be able to ſhun the danger. 
heſe realons gave riſe to hydrographical charts, of which the Infant Don Henry was the firſt 
oeentor. The geographical maps, known long ſince, helped them in this, but then it was 
ich difficulty. they could make uſe of them, becauſe their uſe was above the knowledge of 
4 oft of the common navigators. Theſe firſt ſea-charts are thoſe which have ſince been called 
Nin charts, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe now made uſe of; and becauſe in their conſtruction 
ey have no regard to the convexity of the globe, but the portion which they comprehend is 
F duced to a plain ſurface the meridians being repreſented as ſtraight lines parallel to each other, 
d the degrees of longitude equal, upon every parallel, to the degrees in the equator. Every 
'Y | mariner 


(5) Or India Diva. 
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mariner took care to insert n nis · chart al new diſcoveries, the latitude he had Arved them 3 in, 
with al the beatings of e ans, "together with the land banks or tocles, Which he met 
Nabigation being now of ſuch extent, che ize of the former charts were not ſuffeient to 
contam all the ſeas which they had to rm over; to remedy this they were obliged to make 
the ſcale leſs, but this renuttion made the objects confuſed, or at Yeaſt too ſmall te be of uſe ; Bl 
which determined them to mike charts of particular parts on a larger feale: "Theſe laſt were 
nat on WY uſeful, but abſolutely neceffary to theſe who fail along coaſts, or through Rrerghts 
1 more ample ddleripiion : By theſe means, although they. made ion more 
, yet 


had faults; one was, that the on which tire charts were made B 
was erroneous ; an the difference of of the chief ports was not exa&tly4knewn.' To 
ita» the wn aun. r that the 1 the * are circles, Wi — 323 Aj 
at the poles, ma the degrees of longitude in proportion, as they are diſtant 
from the equator; . in tin charts, as I have ' Broadly. obſerved, the meridians - 1 
to be ſtraight Hnes, and the degrees in every parallel equal to thoſe- of the equator : 
This error indeed is not fo -confiderable 5 im the *torrid zone, eſpecially when the charts do heel b 
comprehend any great ſpace, but otherwiſe it is n to take notiee of it; for Which rea- 
fon the navigator, that he may not be Heeerved in his reckoning, muft reduce the leagues of 
departure into , e of the parallel on which he falls, and, if the caurſe be que, of the 
middle latitude, between the place of his ure and chat bound to. | $3 
Ar various methods made uſe of to correct theſe charts, that now in practiee is the 
has with juſtice been preferred te to any other: It conſiſts in augmenting the - degrees 1 
Gabe meridian in e Tame rtion as thoſe of the parallel diminiſh : Every degree of lati- 
tude thus augmented becomes the juſt meaſure for reducing the degrees of the equator, an- 
ſwerable to thoſe of its correſponding parallel (c). = 
You muſt not 'confaund, with the plain eharts, thoſe which determine the diſtance, upon 
any parallel, by one common meaſure; becauſe a certain number of leagues taken on the 
equator are always equal to the ſame quantity taken on any parallel whatever : In the uſe of 3 
theſe laſt, they do not account by degrees of longitude, but make uſe of them only as a ſcale , A 
to meaſure the diſtances on The parallels of latitude. 4 
It is not ſo eaſy to remedy the ſecond fault of the charts, the c uenees of which are mot! 1 
to be dreaded: For beſides that the firſt was known, the mariner had rules to correct it by; i 
but in the other he was uncertain of the true longitude of the places bound to: The methods c 
it were not common, and for the moſt part above the capacity of the navigators of tha i 

age: The hydrographers were obliged to deduce the longitude from the courſe and diſtance, 
which they — from ſhips journals; but this being uncertain, became more ſo as the 3 
length of their voyages increaſed: and though in time their charts were more correct; yet 9 
en 
7 


the aſtronomical obſervations made in different places, ſhew us that they are ſtill full of errors 
and want new corrections. A 
After the Dutch had taken moſt of the 'Portuguze ſettlements, their chief care was to pro- 
cure their charts, and to make new ones of all thoſe ports where they had any trade. "Fi. 
republic, ever mindful of its own intereſt, knew full well that on the — Meru of this 
article depended the ſucceſs of all their voyages; but ſtill, whatever care they took to make 
theſe correct, they remain very imperfect; and one cannot but admire how a nation, be 
navigation is ſo conſiderable in this part of the world, ſhould to this day truſt their lives and 
fortunes on performances ſo imperfe&t. Of thoſe that are publiſhed, the general chart by I 
Peter Goos is eſteemed the beſt, which moſt of their navigators ſtill make uſe of: As for their 5 0 
particular charts, they are moſtiy manuſcripts. 1 
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(c) An EP of this method at large may be ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 219, which, though general} 
called the Mercator projection, is therein attributed to the dicovery of Mr Edward Wright, 5 
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rue Portugueze and Dutch are not the only charts we have of the Eaſtern ocean: The 
ollection by Thornton, commonly called the Engliſh Pilot, although deficient in many 
laces (as i ſhall hereafter make appear) is much eſteemed by navigators, as it contains 
veral charts of the coaſts on a large ſcale ; nevertheleſs the latitude and bearings of many 
Wonſiderable places being very faulty, it requires to be corrected : It was in vain to wait for a 
Wore correct edition, that of 1734 differing from the old ones only in the addition of two or 
Wrce more charts. De pe 6 4 K 
Being therefore convinced by my own experience, and the authority of all navigators, of the 
Wilts of each of theſe, and the neceſſity of compoſing ſome more exact; I undertook this work, 
er having collected all the remarks and inſtructions neceſſary thereto. 
W As aſtronomical obſervations (provided they are exactly made) are the ſureſt methods to fix 
e ſituation" of places, thoſe have been made choice of which have been proved moſt correct, 
d not truſted to any that were doubtful: Beſides, I have collected ſeveral very particular 
Warts and plans of every part, and carefully compared them with the remarks and journals of 
We moſt experienced ſeamen, uſing this navigation: In ſhort, after having collected many 
Warnals, and compared them with one another, I abridged the courles, giving particular 
ention to the latitude obſerved in fight of land, and its bearings ; whereby 1 have cor- 
Need ſeveral latitudes, bearings and diſtances, as badly laid down in theſe plans as the 
Wcient charts: It is to be conſidered therefore, that in the making theſe new charts, three 
Wethods have been uſed to determine the ſituation of places; the firſt is aſtronomy, founded 
the beſt obſervations; the next may be called geography, which conſiſts in fixing by 
angles thoſe places which have not been obſerved, with thoſe whoſe ſituation is certain; 
Wis method has been made uſe of along the coalts, by obſerving the angles which the 
eral capes and noted points make with each other, or with the meridian line; and this 
Wes the ſituation ſufficiently exact: The third method is more uncertain, but which I 
forced to have recourſe to for want of either of the former; it is that deduced from the 
ck of ſhips. My conſtant attention, in the ſeveral voyages I have made to India and 
Pina, to all the obſervations that might yield any advantage, authoriſes me therefore to 
Wn thoſe of my own; yet without giving the preference to my own judgment, unleſs truth 
iges me to it; and when I have compared my courſe with others, it was only with a view to 
ity them, when neceſſary. | | 
All this put together, I think I have juſtified the conſtruction of my charts, as well general 
particular. As to thoſe about which I am not ſo certain, I always acquaint the navigator 
Prewith. It may be proper here to take notice of two objections, which ſome perſons, who 
oe ſome knowledge of obſervations taken at ſea, may make: One is, that- the latitude of 
e ſame place, obſerved with two inſtruments of the ſame kind, is not always the ſame; 
pm whence there may be reaſon to ſuſpect the juſtneſs of the inſtruments, and conſequently 
Wors in moſt of the latitudes in thoſe journals: The other, that moſt navigators do not 
e ſufficient care in ſetting the head-land, &c.(d). I anſwer to the firſt, that before 
ing the latitude of a place obſerved by a navigator, 1 examine if that which has been made 
Pring the courſe of the ſame voyage, in fight of ſome place whoſe ſituation was exactly known, 
reed with it, or if it differed, how much; beſides, I never truſt a fingle obſervation, but compare 
Weral together: As for the bearings, the choice of authors, and the agreement of ſeveral bear- 
from different ſtations, are my chief vouchers. 
= with I could have had ſufficient authorities to have included the Southern part of Africa, 
m the Cape of Good-Hope to the equator ; but beſides (e) that the longitude of the cape has 
not 
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; 7) The bearings ſhould be taken with an azimuth compaſs : The method of thoſe mariners, who content themſelves with uſing the 


mon compals, is very blameable. The inaccuracy thereof renders uſeleſs the principal means of detecting the errors of charts, and 
correcting of them. ‚ 


„ [he aſtronomical obſervations made at the Cape of Good-Hope, in 1685. by the miſſionaries, who determined the difference 
neridians between it and the Royal Obſervatory at Paris, to be 1 h. 10 45 or 17% 4U 15” is not ſufficiently certain to be 
| | | depended 


Sofala and Zanguebar; ſo that I was obliged to confine myſelf to the Indies and China. 


. depended on, The fathers ſeem to agree, in the advertiſement put at the end of the ſeventh volume of Memoirs of the academy 4 
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not been juſtiy determined, I have not found ſufficient authorities for deſcribing the coaſts of 
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The different parts of this work are exhibited in two general charts: one contains the coaſt 
of Africa from the equator to the ſtraits of Babel-Mandel, and the coaſt of Aſia from thence Wl 
to the mouth of the Ganges; the other contains the gulf of Bengal, with all India in general: 
I have added to theſe, plain charts on a large ſcale, of every particular coaſt, gulf and ſtraits; WM 
to render theſe laſt. more uſeful, I have drawn meridian ſcales on the ſides thereof, that the 
navigators, ' who commonly make uſe of the general charts in long voyages, may the more eaſily 
tranſport their point of ſituation. -- © | 5 RH 

The firſt meridian of theſe Engliſh charts, has been fixed at London, for the uſe of the Eng. 
liſh navigator; and alſo from the Royal Obſervatory at Paris, becauſe the aſtronomical obſer. 
vations correſpond therewith : Thoſe, who would place their meridian elſewhere, may do it, 
by only adding or ſubſtracting accordingly. In order to render the work more complete and 
uſeful, I: have added this new Directory, with inſtructions for every particular voyage. The 


memoirs. above mentioned have enabled me to detect ſeveral errors in the ancient directories; 


and I have advanced nothing without authority, chuſing rather to be ſilent, than impoſe on 
thoſe entruſted with the care of ſhips : The entire approbation of two able navigators (7) 
aſſures. me already of its accuracy. I have, now and then, added remarks on the alterations 
I have made to the ancient charts; there are alſo ſome conſiderable ones which J have reſerved RF 
to treat on in this preface; and whereof I am about to relate. The unanimous approbation 
of geographers, as to the determination of the longitude of Goa, made me make it the ſtandard 
in the conſtruction of my firſt chart. That city lies 71" 25 E. from the Royal Obſervatory 
at Paris; agreeable thereto I have fixed the other places on the coaſt of Indoſtan, according 
to their bearings and diſtances; as the longitude of Surat, and Cochien, which reſult from 
this method, agree with the determination of Meſſ. de Liſle and Harris. 1 think myſelf 
bound, at this time, to make uſe of the judgment of theſe two ſkilful geographers, and 
thereby have demonſtrated the errors of the ancient charts of theſe parts. Peter Goos, in 
his chart of the Eaſtern ſeas, places Goa in 9g6* 55 E. longitude from Teneriff, which i 
anſwers to 787 55' from Paris, being 7 30“ more Eaſterly than it really is: This error, al. 
though conſiderable, is not ſo much to be wondered at, when you reflect on the diſtan« WM 
between the places, and the method made uſe of for the determination: The other parts of i 
that chart are not more correct; the ſhort diſtances and bearings of coaſts the moſt frequented, 
although eaſily known, are yet more incorrect; as for example, that author makes the me- 
ridian diſtance between Goa and Cochien only 1* 3o' inſtead of 2* 20, which the bearings of 
the coaſt, and the difference of latitude naturally produce; hence moſt navigators reckon i 
themſelves almoſt aſhore, by that chart, when they are not really in ſight of land. 3 
In like manner, juſt to hint at the errors of the common Engliſh charts, as to the longitude * 
of the ſame places; they muſt be wrong, ſeeing they are plain, determining the meridian by 3 
| | | the 


of ſciences, that their obſervation is too uncertain, and nothing at all deciſive. M. Halley, far from believing it exact, thought 
that it be ſhould be but 55” at moſt; ſo that, agreeable to the opinion of this judicious aſtronomer, this cape ſhould. have been 30 661; 
more Weſterly than by the obſervation. But ſince, according to ſeveral aſtronomical obſervations, in 1718, he thought 
proper to fix this longitude 1 h. = 15®%E. of London, which will be 50' 20 = 12 35! or thereabouts, in reſpe& to the 3 
meridian of Paris: The difference is conſiderable enough to require new obſervations. Although reaſonably prejudiced againſt 
the exactneſs of the ſhips tracke, yet as ſeveral who have failed from the cape to St Helena appeared to me to agree with one anßo- 
ther, I thought it practicable by means thereof to procure a medium. In fact, we find by theſe, from 23 15! to 230 45/ the dif- 
ference of longitude between theſe two places. New the above Dr Halley having, by ſeveral obſervations compared together, 
determined the fituation of St Helena 80 30“ W. of Paris; if from 23* 30“ the middle difference, you ſubſtract this laſt, becauſe & 
it lies Weſt, there remains 15® for the longitude of the Cape of Good-Hope, Eaſt of the Obſervatory; which makes 17 25' from | 
London, allowing the difference of meridians ꝙ 40" = 2025 as above. But ſince that time, the Abbe de la Caille. who reſided at the } 
cape, from May 1751 to Jar. 1753, in order to make aſtronomical, &c. obſervations, by command of the French king, has concluded 
the longitude thereof to be 160 10” E. from Paris; fo that according to the ſame author, who obſerved the difference of longitude between 
Greenwich and Paris, to be only 20 10/ the true longitude of the Cape of Good-Hope will be 180 25/ E. from London. | 


(f) +3 3 9 * 1 Jaſier officer of the king's ſhips, c commanders of the French India company's ſhips, 
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W.- bearings; but the little uſe of theſe is the reaſon that I have only related ſome few of the 
cors thereof, which I have compared with thoſe of the ſame kind in my collection. In theſe | 
Et, the bearing of the coaſt from Cochien to the entrance of Goa, is NNW. ſo that there 
re 2 20 difference of longitude, and 5* 33“ difference of latitude; whereas in the Engliſh 
lot it is N18*W. which gives 35“ leſs meridian diſtance between them, making thereby Cochien 
7 more to the Weſtward than it really is. Te bd ENG "a . 
It is not only in the bearing of places that they have erred; the latitude on which the navi- 
Hator moſt depends, is alſo erroneous; Goa is placed in 15“ 13, whereas the aſtronomical 
W>crvations make it in 15* 30'N. The latitude of Surat, inſtead of 20 56' ought to be in 
i 10% N. and its longitude 22' more Eaſterly, with reſpect to Goa. ; 8 
l ſhall not mention any more of theſe errors here, that I may not ſwell this preface beyond 
ue bounds ; but ſhall give them more full in my Directory, I ſhall only mention, that the 
art of the gulf of Cambay and the coaſts Guzurat and Concan, as they are on the large 
ale, were communicated to me by.a very ſkilful navigator (g) of theſe parts. I have taken 
Wreat care in marking the ſoundings which are not in moſt charts, and which I obſerve the 
Engliſh Pilot has not marked depth enough, near the coaſt. 5 
All the ancient charts repreſent the Laccadives and Maldives as a confuſed heap of iſlands, 
ery different both in number and ſhape from what they really are: Since numbers of ſhips: 
ass through the channels of the former, they are better known, and an exact draught has 
een made of them, to which 1 have confined myſelf: I have alſo had experience myſelf in 
ne latitude and diſtance cf the iſlands, which bound the paſſage of Mamale to the Northward : 
WT hey appeared to me to be pretty exact, only that of Malique, the ſituation of which is till 
Waincertain. The opinions of ſome mariners have made me place it as in my chart, but a navi- 
ator (5) whoſe authority may be relied on, has aſſured me, that after he had run over that 
Parallel of latitude, he did not ſee any appearance of it; whence I conclude it muſt be more 
Wo the Southward, aud conſequently nearer the Iſland Kelay. The voyages made every year 
co the Maldives, by ſeveral ſhips, French, Engliſh, and Moors, to trade for cowries (i), 
ford me ſufficient materials for making a particular chart of theſe innumerable iſlands, whereof 
he Eaſtern part being moſt frequented is conſequently better known. 
= The ſituation of Pondicherry in 11* 55 N. and 787 E. from the Royal Obſervatory at Paris, 
Ws the reſult of ſeveral aſtronomical obſervations, which have been made by F. Rigand, Tachard,; 
Ind friar Moriflet, Jeſuits. This town, thus adjuſted, ſerves to determine the other places 
n the Eaſt coaſt of Indoſtan, as far as the mouth of the Ganges, as alſo a part of the Iſland- 
WZcloan 
it were to be wiſhed there were ſome aſtronomical obſervations on the coaſts: of Arabia 
Wand Perſia, to adjuſt their exact ſituation: For want of theſe I have been obliged to have 
Wrecouric to the working of ſhips tracks; but to ſupply the defects of this method, attended 
with its uncertainty, I have choſe the ſhorteſt voyages, as leſs liable to errors, than thoſe 
What are longer: I have alſo preferred thoſe made at the beginning, or towards the end of 
the monſoon, to thoſe made whilſt it was in its force, to avoid the great difference by cur- 
rents: Likewiſe I have made uſe of thoſe journals whoſe latitude obſerved and latitude by ac- 
count agree beſt with each other. 
Although the ſhip's courſe may be more accurately determined than the diſtance run, yet it is 
not pollible, otherwiſe than by the fatter, to know the diſtance between two places under the 
Flame parallel: In this caſe, and where the courſe makes very acute angles with the parallel, 
have not confined myſelf to this method only, but have taken the runs of ſeveral ſhips, failing 
from different ports, that by their interſections I might be more exact. 
Thus out of a great number of journals, having made choice of thoſe which I found moſt cor- 
rect, and reducing their tracks as abovementioned, I have concluded the following diſtances : 


From 


3 ma ler atter ant of Pondicherry. (>) M. De la Garde _ (i) A ſhell, mY paſſe: ſor money at 
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From Cochien to Cape Guardafoy the courſe is Wꝗ 30 N. 466 leagues; Which gives 237 40 Wi 
difference of longitude: Now the longitude of the former being 73 40; that of Cape Guardafoy 
muſt therefore be about 30. By another operation, I found that the Eaſternmoſt point of 
the Iſland Soccatra bore from Cochien WIG N. 408 leagues, which makes the difference of 
longitude 20 40“, by which that point muſt lie in 535, And as the difference between that 
point and Cape Guardafoy is 3*, there remains 500 for the longitude of the latter; as in the pre- 
ceding article. From Bombay to Cape Guardafoy, two ſhips made their courſe 8.68 30'W, 
and $69* 3o'W. the medium being 869 W. cuts the parallel of 117 45', which is the latitude i 
of the cape, in 50* of longitude as before: In like manner Cape Aden bears from Cochien 
WA4*N. 584+ leagues. From Mount Dilla, on the Mallabar coaſt, in latitude 12 o; N. and 4 
72 39“ longitude, to the above mentioned cape, it is W1'N, 558+ leagues. From Cape 
St John's to the Burnt Iſland or Garbora, $68" 30 W. 482 leagues. By the two former, Cape 
Aden lies in longitude 43 587, or 6* 02' Weſt from Cape Guardafoy ; and by the latter, 46. 8 ½6 
is the longitude of Burnt Inland. I ſhall now take notice of two errors in the ancient charts 
of this part of the entrance of the Red-ſea: The one in regard of the (diſtance between Cape al 
Guardafoy and Cape Aden: Peter Goos and the Engliſh Pilot making it from 85 to 86 leagues, 
whereas it is 120: And the other of the latitude of the Arabian coaſt, near Maculla; the ſitu- 
ation whereof is 47 more Southerly than thoſe authors have placed it. = 
Theſe faults are the more inexcuſable, as the diſtance is ſo ſhort, in the one; and the other 
ſo eaſily determined. I have inſerted this diſcuſſion in its proper place, as abſolutely of great 
importance in the navigation of this part. "a 8 1 3 1 

I have not only deduced the longitude of Cape Guardafoy, by merely comparing its diſtance 
from different places on the coaſt of India, as above; but being perſuaded that one cannot 
be too exact in remarks of this conſequence, I have alſo made uſe of other methods. Indeed 
I found myſelf confined within exceeding narrow limits, by the rules I had preſcribed myſelf; 
firſt, to determine only by bearings well regulated; ſecondly, not to admit of long tracks. [ 
had but two determinations of the longitude of Terra del Gada, on. the iſland Madagaſcar, one 
attributed to M. Harris, the other to M. Heateot; but the difference was too great to be re- 
conciled, ſo that I was at a loſs which to chuſe, till by the help of my own obſervations at the 
iſlands of France and Bourbon, whoſe diſtance from Madagaſcar was well known, I at laſt fo. 
lowed the latter. I ſaw myſelf then in a condition of profiting by the journals of the Mocha 
ſhips, through the channel of Moſambique, in order to confirm the longitude of Cape Guardafoy; 
ſo that by working the traverſes of the Amphitrite in 1716, the Royal Philip in 1733, and the 
Duc de Chartres in 1739, from their departure from St Auguſtin's bay, in longitude 41* 30, 

from which it bears, according to the eſtimation of the firſt; N12" 15 E. its ſituation will 
be in longitude 49 37 by that of the ſecond 50˙ 25, and by the laſt 50 25'; whence it may 
be concluded to lie in about the longitude of 50" as J have already ſhewn. _ 

Peter Goos makes the difference of longitude between Goa and Cape Guardafoy 22* 3%, in- 
ftead of 21 25, as I have already ſhewn. $6 1 5 

If you conſult the tables of latitude and longitude at the end of the Engliſh Pilot, you will 
find the difference between Goa and Cape Guardafoy is 12* 40, (4) by which Cape Guardafoy will 
lie in 40* 45 Eaſt longitude from the Obſervatory at Paris. Edward Wright places this cape 
in 52* 25' from the meridian of London, which agrees exactly with my opinion, 

After giving Cape Aden a proper ſituation from Cape Guardafoy, I have placed the different 
parts of the Arabian coaſt according to their reſpective bearings and diſtances ; and ſo by conti- 
nuing that method, Cape Rozalgat is found in longitude 37* 3o' from Paris, which confirms the 
reckonings of the ſhips from Goa, Bombay and Cape St John, to this cape. A 
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(4) This muſt be 2 miſtake, as H there find the longitude of Goa 79% 50“, and that of Cape Guardafoy 580 10“ Eaſtward from the Li- 
zard ; lo that the diſſerence becween them is 219 40', The error appears to have riſen from counterchanging the figures of the degrees. 
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= The chart of the Gulf of Perſia, in this collection, is looked upon by the moſt experienccd 
| navigators to be the moſt correct and exact of any e- ee 
W That part of my general chart, which contains the coaſt of Perſia, from Cape Jaſques to the 
Gulf of ah incluſive, I took from the Engliſh charts, judging that their trade to the river 
sinde ſhould male them better acquainted with theſe parts than any other nation. "the 
WM The conſtruction of my other general chart is founded upon better principles, becauſe, in 
, fixing the chief places, I was aſſiſted by the aſtronomical obſervations at Pondicherry, Malacca, 
iam, P'. Condore, and Canton, which is all diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that there is no fear 
f falling into any conſiderable error in fixing the ſituation of places near them. I ſhall juſt 
Nention the moſt conſiderable ; the method I have made uſe of to determine them, and their 
= Having regulated the coaſt of Coromandel, Golconda, &c. agreeable to the longitude of 
ondicherry, I thought it beſt to determine the Eaſt coaſt of the Gulf of Bengal by that of 
Malacca, Which lies, according to the aſtronomical obſeryations of P. Beze and Comille, in 
atittide 2* 12/N. and 99 45 E. from the Royal Obſe at Paris. | | 
= The coaſt of Malayo, Queda, Tenaſſerim, and Pegu, are drawn from ſeveral correct plans 
k thoſe parts. T have inſerted in the directions particular remarks on the coaſts and iſlands to 
eeward. There is nothing now remains, with regard to the Gulf of Bengal, but the deter- 
ntion of the NW. part of the Iſland Sumatra, on which d thoſe of the Nicobars, and 
other adjacent iſlands. This is of ſo much the more importance, as theſe places are generally 
made by ſhips paſſing and repaſſing the Straits of Malacca. | 
it is by the calculation of a ſeries of triangles made by the and differences in lat. of 
ſeveral remarkable objects, lying between Malacca and Acheen, that I have concluded the long. 
of the latter to be 93* 14 E. from Paris, and its latitude according to the obſervations made there; 
5 24N. The correctneſs of this poſition may be depended on, if it be conſidered that the ſe- 
eeral objects above mentioned are ſo ſituated as to be ſeen at the ſame time, or to have them 
bearing in one (/). | 5 | 
3 The error 4 Peter Goos, in his poſition of Goa, muſt neceſſarily extend to all parts of In- 
dia, ſuppoſing their reſpective diſtances were exact. We will now examine the different ſitu- 
ation of ſome particulars. The longitude of Pondicherry and that part of the coaſt, he makes 
ioaz' 10 E. from Teneriff, equal to 84 10 from Paris (m), differing only 6" 10 inſtead of 7 30', 
from Goa (2), whereby the difference of the meridians of theſe two cities, whereon the breadth 
of Indoſtan depends, is 1* 200 leſs than it ſhould be. Malacca is placed in the ſame chart in 
WT longitude 122 3o' (0) ; the difference is 4* 45 inſtead of 6* 10, which it would have been, if 

the difference of meridians between Pondicherry and Malacca had been conformable to the dif- 

ference by the obſervations (p) ; ſo that Peter Goos has made the meridian diſtance between 

theſe two places 31 + leagues, or 1 35 () leſs than it ſhould be. This error affects particu- 
Wlarly the breadth of the Gulf of Bengal, between Acheen and Pondicherry, which the fame ] 
4 — has made 13. 53“ inſtead of 15" 14, as I make it by working the bearings and diſtances | 
of Acheen from Malacca. The plain chart in the Engliſh Pilot is ſtill leſs exact: However, | 

I ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion of. it here, as by fo doing I ſhould be rather tedious 3 but 

haſten to explain the conſtruction of my own. The Dutch having ſettlements on the Weſt 
Wy coaſt of Sumatra, has engaged them to make new charts thereof, from which mine are con- 

ſtructed. I have alſo conſtructed an entire new one for Java Iſland from the Dutch, rectifying 


the 


Though the ſeveral bearings may be hereby pretty exactly determined, eſpecia ly with a knight's compaſs, yet for wan: of the true 
diſtances, in a ſeries of triingles, the error in bo h latitude and longitude will be conſiderable, in proportion to their number, as is evidently 
the caſe here, with regard to the latitude of the iſlanès encompaſhng Acheen. See p. 65. 


(-») The longitude of Pondicherrr, by 
celeſtial obſervation, as in p. 34, is 78%E. from Paris. 2) As was ſhewed before in p. x. „) From Fenetiff, waich 
by ſubſtraQting 190 tor the difference of longitude between Teneriff and Paris, makes it 104*-39/E, A Paris: The lougitude of 31. lacc , 
by celettial obſervation, as in p. 50. is 9.9 45/E. 3 Paris, (p) Or rather if it had been conformab'e to the former diff: ence 

between the lonyitud-s, of Pondicherry, as above. (7) Thi, thould be only 23 1-3d leagues, or 10 25% as is evident by tub- 


Uracung 49 15/ from Co 10“. 
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the, latitude and bearings. 
of ſeveral able navigators; only t 
late that of others reſpectively 
vice; au beine this city is 
Southern hemiſp 
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ſoon 


ard to their poſition otherways, I have moſtly followed the Dutch charts, who are entirely poſ- 
ſeſſed of the trade of theſe parts; though I have alſo conſulted Dampier. 


I ſhall now return to the Northern 8 15 
The ſituation of Juthia, capital of the kingdom of Siam, in latitude 14* 18“ North, and 


98* zo! Eaſt longitude from Paris, having been regulated by ſo many correſponding obſerva- 
tions, there remains no doubt of its exactneſs: I therefore conſider it as a principal ſtandard in 
my chart; and by it the gulf of Siam, and the Iſlands Timoan and Condore, at the extremes of 


the mouth thereof, are adjuſted. The firſt is placed, according to its latitude and bearings with 
Point Romanio, at the Eaſt end of the Straits of Malacca ; the ſecond, by the aſtronomical ob- 


ſervations of P. Gaubil, in latitude 8* 40“ N. and longitude 105” E. from Paris (s). 


(s) With reſpect to the correAnels of this longitude, ſee p. 84. and Mr Nichelſon's Rem, p. 80, 


of ſeveral places on the South coaſt, WN to the obſervations, &“ 4 : 
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The places thus fixed, the Weſtern coaſt of the gulf is adjuſted by P.. Timoan and Juthia; 
the neee i 1 gd 
The Gulf of Tonquin is really fo lirtle- frequented” by Europeans, that 1 could meet with 
othing better on ject than the ancient charts, and ſome remarks made-whilſt that navi- 
* ed. — — nes — / he --c0 | "Reg . 75 
ie HO Iſland Hai-Nan, and the coaft of China, to the Macao Iſlands, included, I have 
owed M. D'Anville; according to the deſcriptions of the Jefuits; being of opinion that theſe 
chers, who were employed by the emperor of China to make maps of the different provinces, 
Wuſt be ſuppoſed” thereby to have had a better opportunity of deſcribing the coaſts than naviga- 
Ws. I have only added a few iflands and dangers, which are mentioned in my Inſtructions. 
Ws The fituation of Canton, (t) which is as well confirmed as that of Juthia, is the furtheſt in 
chart, determined by aſtronomical obſervations ;-fo that Macao and the adjacent iſlands are 
eu regulated thereby. Before 1 proceed, I ſhall examine the former charts, after having re- 
ced che longitude to the meridian of the Royal Obſervatory at Paris. 
Ws That of Peter Goos placing Siam or Juthia in longitude io 50, differs 6* 20 from the ob- 
SS vations, which is 1 35, more than the difference of Malacca: It is leſs with regard to P'. 
ndore, the ſame author making its longitude but 4 5% more than mine. In placing Can- 
in 3 43% or 1164, from Paris, it differs juſt 6* from its true poſition. Hence it fol- 
s, from the two laſt compariſons, that the Dutch Charts have placed Canton 1' 2/ further 
the Eaſtward of P'. Condore'than it really is: It is to this, and not to the currents, that 
Wavigators ought to attribute the difference they have experienced in their departure from P'. 
BE ondore to Macao; for although moſt make uſe of manuſcript charts, (very neceſſary. for navi- 
Wating in theſe ſeas) they moſtly have this error, and although there have been the helps of 
ronomicat obſervations for ſome time, yet the authors of them had rather copy the defect 
an correct it. The errors of the Engliſh Pilot are ſtill greater, placing Canton 7“ 30“ Eaſt- 
ard of P'. Condore, which is 15 47 too much (2). This compariſon of my charts with the 
rmer ones, is ſufficient to prove them better adapted to the uſe of navigation. The coaſt of 
nina, from Macao to Amoy, including Formoſa, is taken from a manuſcript chart, which I 
owed in this part agreeing with the courſes and remarks of thoſe who have frequented this coaſt. 
The Philippine Iſlands are more particular in my chart than any of the former ones, which 
= owing to the ſurvey of theſe Iſlands, made by command of the viceroy of Manilla, and 
cgraved there in the year 734. As to the fituation I have given that city, in latitude 14* 307 
Worth, and longitude 118*, which agrees with that inſerted in the Connoiſſance des Temps, 
ee reader will find the reaſons in my Directory, page 121, which I judge ſufficient ; there- 
re ſhall only obſerve, that the reciprocal ſituation of the SW. point of the Iſland Paragoa, and 
at of the North point of Borneo, cannot be right in the other charts, unleſs you allow the 
Wrmer a greater length and different bearings ; but there muſt be new furveys made before that 
n be corrected. I did not chooſe to follow ſome manuſcript drafts, which thus determine their 
uation, knowing how many errors they are liable to: I {hall juſt mention by the bye, that the 
ad conſtruction of moſt of theſe contribute to their imperfection, and are often of dangerous 
nſequence. Moſt navigators, perſuading themſelves that the charts of a large ſcale are pre- 
rable to others, eſpecially for coaſting, make no ſcruple of enlarging the very ſmall ones; by 
ich practice ſeveral dangers are omitted in ſuch large ones; becauſe, as they would be con- 
Wed or imperceptible, they were omitted in the ſmall ones, and by this omiſſion ſhips are ex- 
Oed to dangers, ſo much the more to be feared as they are unknown (w). Theſe ſort of charts 
e ſo multiplied, that it requires a particular ſtudy to diſtinguiſh the copies from the originals. 
here end this preface, which deſcribes a work compoſed for the good of my country, and to be 
eeful to a Company whom J have ſerved upwards of 25 years: happy at the ſame time to merit 
Fe approbation of one of the moſt celebrated Academies in Europe. 


WE (-) lo 11c9 477 E. long. à Paris. (%) See the notes in p. 121. (w) That is to ſay, dangers being omitted in charts of a 


se ſcale, whereby they might be eaſily repreſented without confuſion, cauſes the navigator to conclude there ate none, and thereby puts 
off his guard. 
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Df tbe AFRICA N COAST, from the EquinocTiar, to the STrAiTS 
| % BABEL-MANDEL. 


Ro M the river Dos Fugos, ſituate under the equinoctial- line, to Cape Baſſes, River dos 

_ {© the coaſt inclines to NEbE. and not NEbN. as deſcribed in the chart of Peter F808. 

Goos. The iſlands of Brava are ſituate under 1* of North latitude, to the NE. of Iſlands of 
&3j © [OA a cape, that projects a little from the land. The Northernmoſt of theſe iſlands Brava. 
has, at the NE. point, a ſandy bay. The SW. point is higher than the reſt of 
the iſland, which may be of about :+ league extent, NE. and SW. The ſoil of 
theſe iſlands is dry and barren, as is the whole coaſt : There is no other particular 
ark for this coaſt; which may be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues at ſea. It is unknown what ſoundings 
are off it; the memoirs we have of this part making no mention of any. 

The latitude of Cape Baſſes is 4* 45 North: It is ſo called from a reef that ſurrounds it, and Cape 
projects about; a league. This cape is only known by the different form of the coaſt, which Baltes. 
rom NEbE. ſtretches to the NNE. (a) as far as 9 50. This coaſt is of a middling height, and 

ay be ſeen g or 10 leagues off. Its ſoil is ſandy, dry and barren : There is nothing farther remark- 

ble. In coaſting this part are ſeen ſeveral bights or bays, concerning which we have no account. 

here are ſoundings in 20 or 30 fathoms 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore. It is beſt to ſail along this coaſt 

in the day time, it being unſafe to approach it at night; on the contrary it is neceſſary to ſteer 
a quarter of a point wide of it. | 

In 9g: 50' is ſituate Cape del Gada (3), 4 leagues to the Southward of which is another point; Cape del 
he land which lies between theſe two may be perceived 12 leagues. It is very even at top, ſteep, 69% 
and has white ſpots along the ſea fide. The chief mark to diſtinguiſh the cape, in coming 
from the Southward, is, that the coaſt ſeems to diſappear, and forms a large bight or bay, to 

| LA G 588 | enter 
(a) As appears by the j7arnals of the ſhips, le Royal Philippe, I'Union, and le Mer. (5) On board the Severn, I mace the l. of 


Del Gada 199 7 N. wich Hadley's quadrant; and ns M. dit. a Comaro 7* 13 E. The coaſt hereabouts is variouſly laid down ard 
named in different charts, | 


— 


2 A eu D IRE CT OR V * 1 
enter which, care muſt be uſed, not only becauſe it is unknown, but on account of the 8. Eaſter] 1 
winds, which render it very difficult to fail out again. The bottom of the bay cannot be ſeen, 2A 
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Ifland 
Mecue. tween them forms a bight, where the ſhore is of a middling height and very uneven 
land are high mountains. ; : WES. .* 
About 3 leagues to the Eaſtward of the Iſland Mette, is a Peninſula of middling height, 
covered with hillocks, which appear ſeparate. Between this Peninſula and the Iſland there is a 
bight, the ſea coaſt of which is not high; but within land is a chain of lofty mountains. The 
Iſſand Mette, next this Peninſula, is of a middling height; and is covered with hillocks, the high- 
eſt of which, in the middle of the Iſland, reſembles at the top the form of a Hat (0). The in- 
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But as this coaſt is ſeldom frequented, no better account can be given of it. For the ſhips generally 23 
leave the Ethiopian coaſt, when they are got as far as Burnt Iſland and ſtretch over to that of Arabia. 
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le) NEbE. rather; for we ſaw Cape Gada, at noon, NNW. 4 or 5 leagues, and fleered NNE, by compaſs, 9 miles: when, at 2 paſt 1, 
P. M. ſaw land NE. about gi leagues (4) I made its latitude but 10% 20' N. and make Cape Dorfui the Eaftermoſt land of all Africa. 
te) I made it N. 21 W. 91 miles, allowing for a current, we found ſet to the Northward, 1 knot per hour. The variation here 
was io; deg. Weſterly in 1746. (e) By ſeveral accurate obſervations, I made the latituce of Mount Felix, 11* 53' NM. (+) Or raiber 
a Datchman's cap. (i) Called by the Engliſh, Bird Iſland. P 1 
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A on it. Nevertheleſs the great 


[ pon the Abyſſine coaſt, toward the gulph of Zela, where you. will be in danger of being loſt. 
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n | | a 07 Cape ADEN. 
OS charts differ us to the bearin 
Goos it is NNW. In the Engli 


ring to be N48 W. (1) Accordingly Cape Aden is found to be 27 leagues more Weſterly (in 


1 ſped of Burnt Iſland) than in the charts of Peter Goos (mM), and 3 5 leagues more than the Engliſh. 
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A difference ſo conſiderable hath not eſcaped the notice of navigators. Their journals men- 


eft part could not imagine, that the authors of thoſe charts had. 


WS mmitted ſo great an error, in ſuch a-ſmall diſtance. They aſcribed it to the currents; but it is 


ſy to demonſtrate their miſtake. For let it be obſerved, that all the ſhips, that have made this 


Whack, have found very nearly the ſame difference. And this conformity could not be owing to 
cauſe above ſuppoſed ; for it muſt be granted, that a current has not only the ſame direction, 
oughout the ſame ſeaſon ; but alſo its deviation from the courſe muſt be in proportion to the 


of time, that the ſhips take in croſſing from Burnt Iſland to Cape Aden. 


Again, the winds that blow in the Arabian gulf are eaſterly from November to June: On the 


1 dntrary, they blow from the Weſtward the other ſix months, and accordingly determine the 
rection of the currents. This is a general rule, except in ſome particular caſes, as a month before 


after the breaking up of the monſoons, and the new and full moons, when they ſometimes take 


WT contrary courſe. Hence it may be eaſily judged improper to aſcribe to the currents a difference 


hich is always the ſame in the ſame ſeaſon, whether crofling from Burnt Ifland to Cape Aden, 
failing directly from Cape Gardafui, or the Ifland Soccotora, Thoſe who are beſt verſed in 

s navigation, have looked upon this difference as an error in the charts, and have corrected it 
their particular draughts, to which I have conformed, I ſhall now return to the deſcription of 

e coaſt, from which this important digreſſion took me off. 

Cape Aden, in coming from the Weſtward, looks like a high ifland, ſcragged at the top; andi 


1 don a nearer approach, reſembles two iſlands. The low land of the bay, which lies to the North- 
ard, and can only be ſeen upon a near view, occaſions this appearance. When this cape bears 
. it appears like a very rugged mountain, its Southern extremity lower than the Northern. 


d the NW. of this cape there is a mountain about the ſame height, equally rugged, high on the. 
. fide, and low on the NW. and between the two are little hills reſembling rocks, which- 
Ing on low land, imperceptible at the diſtance of 8 or y leagues, appear ſeparate. 


From Cape Aden to the low point of Cape St Anthony, the courſe is WbS. 19 leagues ; the land Cape St 


V, 


2tween the two is low to ſea-ward, with here and there ſome downs of ſand, 'till within about "_ 


eagues of this point, where it riſes; being formed by a high mountain, which: winds a little 


the Weſtward, and then ſtretches away in-land. This ridge (before you raiſe the low land); 


Wakes the cape appear high, coming from the Southward. 


If, by contrary winds, you are obliged to turn it along this coaſt, come no nearer than 13, nor- 


Wil above 30 fathoms (u) from it, that you may anchor in caſe of a calm. Otherwiſe you may be. 


poſed to the violence of the Tide, which ſometimes runs very ſtrong, and be thereby driven. 


There 


0 The ſhips before quoted. (7) In the Severn, I made the courſe from Bird Iſland to Cape Aden. N. 5, V. diſtance 180 miles, 
M. diſtance, 20 4 W. But this was late in the ſeaſon, (a iſt to 6th of July) when the current ſets ſtrong out of the Straits And 


ming back again (a ath, to 18th of Sept.) made 55 E. between the ſame places; which plainly proves tnere is a great differente 


ade by the currents; being only c da {. D Apre ſt inly be m ſtaken in theſe diffe - 
Wes. If he had given ny nes ME ys one way, and 14 the other. () Monf. D Aprés muſt certainly be m ſlaken in theſe diffe 


| a makes the courſe between them, N. 48 W. Now 1 have obſerved the latitude of Bird Iſland: to be 11% 22, and that of Ac en 
% 400; ſo that the difference of 1 


ö Bues; therefore the diffcrence of meridians cannot be ſo great, as 27 and 35 leagues z.10 that Limagine he rather means this of the 


or latitudes,. as well as the courſes, we might the readier have found out where the miſtake lay. 
e being 78, the diſtance will be found 116 miles, and the departure only 85 ; not quite 29 


ce than departure. (=) Sand and coral rocks. 


of Cape Aden from Burnt Iſland. According to Peter Cape 
4 charts NW. But neither one nor the other is exactly * 
= ght. In theſe two charts I have corrected a miſtake which has hitherto miſled ſeveral naviga- 

Ws. For this purpoſe, I have collected the different opinions of the moſt experienced navigators 
f this gulf; and having impartially examined the journals of ſeveral ſhips (H, detetmined the 


There is a ſmall ſhoal off the low point of Cape St Anthony, but it doth not run far out: 80 4 
by keeping in the above depth, there is nothing to fear. | 4 
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From the low point of Cape St Anthony to Cape Babel - Mandel, the courſe is WbN. Norther1,\ 


15 Or 6: leagues between them the land is low along ſhore, fortning a deep bay, which mak 
the Cape; appear ſeparate; and the r idge of mountains above-mentioned extends to the NW., ti 


about 5 or 6 leagues from Cape Babel - Mandel, which terminates of a moderate height (o), riſinz i 


trait of 
Babel- 
Mandel. 


Mocha 
road. 


gradually from North to South, the peeked part to the Northward, and blunted again a liti 
more Northerly. \ 461th $3453; . „ ELL Y 4% N : #& 6h * 


_ 


In foggy weather, or otherwiſe, care muſt be taken to avoid entering this bay, as ſeveral mig lf 


have heen loſt there, thinking to ſail into the Straits, and. miſtaking (for want of experience) 
Cape Babel - Mandel for the iſland of the ſame name. Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to avoid this miſtake, i 


this cape making as above deſcribed, and the iſland low and ſmooth; the two extremities no 
which deſcend alike from the middle (p). ow Nu 1 
Between the iſland and the cape is the Little Straits, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from that to tie 
Southward. This Strait is 4 miles broad. There is no danger, obſerving to keep rather nears; 
the iſland than the cape; in irregular ſoundings from 20 to 10, 14 and 9 fathoms, coarſe ſand, 
and now and then 5 fathoms, upon a ſmall bank, but no danger. . =_ 
_ Having paſſed this Straits, if there is not time enough to get to Mocha by day-light, it i; 
better to anchor, than run the hazard of overſhooting it. In this caſe. you muſt ſhut up the Straits, 
and anchor a little to the Northward of Cape Babel-Mandel, where the water is always very 
ſmooth : Whereas if you anchor with the mouth of the Straits open, you ſtand a chance of loſing 
your-cables and anchors, as many ſhips have done. ] 20 


Either entering, or coming out of the Red · ſea, it is better to paſs through this Straits than "mo 
to the Southward of Babel-Mandel iſland ; becauſe, in a calm, you are there expoſed to the current 
and no anchoring ground; but very near the iſland, . 
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From the entrance of the Straits of Babel-Mandel, to Mocha road, the courſe is NNW. 1 


0 


dangerous, as it is ſteep too; for, from 10 fathoms, you ſuddenly have 3 or 2. Then keep i 


T4 


this depth till you bring the ſpire of the great moſque to bear SSE. when you may haul in W 
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the road, and anchor in what depth you think proper (. 
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Of the Coafts of ARABIA, PERSIA and GUZURAT., 
HE error that I remarked in the diſtance between Cape Gardafui (7) and Cape Aden, 19 
not the only one that occurs in the old charts of theſe parts; another more material thei: i 
is, which ought to be ſet to rights. I ſay more material, becauſe it is in the latitude, which 
the only point in which the navigator thinks he may ſafely rely. This article requires a particula 
enquiry. 


Y 
e) Like a gunner's quoin. (p) Like the Iſland Penguin at the cape. (y) You have a good birth, with the ſollowing bearing 
namely, the North fort SEbE, The South fort SbE. The great moſque ESE. off ſhore 3 or 4 miles. (r) Burnt Iſland, rather. 43 


} fr th BAST-INDIES. 1 

4 hornton's Engliſh charts, the coaſt of Arabia runs, from Cape Aden, to the NE. as far 
F Jews” e is placed in 14 60 North latitude. The particular chart in the 
eng Pilot, and the directions annexed, make it 14 46. $0 that I flattered myſelf, in follow- 
Wnzliſh Pilot, | | Waun 
Wc authorities ſo alike, this part would have been exact. But upon examining the journals of 

eral navigators, I was ſurprized to find, that in paſſing: from Soccatra Iſland to Cape Aden, 
ich an endeavour of keeping in the latitude of that cape, they had ſeen the land near Maculla, 
om which they muſt have been more than 30 leagues diſtance, according to the Engliſh charts. 

= Moſt of them have accounted for this appearance, and from the uncertainty of their latitude, 
cluded that the currents drove them Northward. For my part, being on my guard againſt 
ec fort of a, which often ferve to juſtify the defects in charts, and the errors in 
Wvication, I imagined there were other more poſitive obſervations neceſſary to the correction; 
ai was lucky enough to find ſome. | | | 
M. Desjardins, maſter attendant of Pondicherry, a very experienced navigator, who failed 
3 years in the Eaſtern ſeas, communicated to me two remarks on this ſubject, which confirmed 

18 onjectures. 

Þ a — ſucceflive voyages that he made, ſteering from Cape Aden, he ſaw the land to the North- 
a diſtinct enough to judge the diſtance. His care each time in obſerving the latitude, ſuffici- 
ly convinced him that the currents had not carried him to the Northward. There remained 
m only to prove the diſtance of Cape Aden: after all the neceſſary care he took to this effect, 
remained fatisfied that this land was the coaſt about Maculla, which of courſe ought to be 
more Southerly than it is placed in the Engliſh chart and directory. : 
W The ſame navigator (who omits nothing that tends to perfe&t Hydrography) ſhewed me alſo a 
an of Curia Muria and the adjacent iſlands, where he was obliged to turn it. 

To this plan I conformed myſelf. He aſſured me that nevertheleſs the latitude of Cape Moribat, 
cording to the Engliſh pilot, was correct. This ſecond obſervation proves that the alteration 
ght to be made in the ſhape of the coaſt between Maculla (s) and this laſt place. I have here 
Waſted the bearings reſulting from each place in particular, with a deſcription of the coaſt, as 

as Moribat. 
It is neceſſary to inform navigators, that from the beginning of April to the end of Auguſt, winds & 
e winds blow upon this coaſt from SW. to SSW, varying to the Weſt, in hard ſqualls, and currents. 
etimes accompanied with rains: for which reaſon, during this part of the year, working 
windward along this coaſt is impracticable; for there is no port to thelter you from the ſtorms ; 

d, in many places, no ſoundings further than two leagues off ſhore (7). In September the 
inds blow a little freſh from the Eaſt, with ſtrong currents to the Weſtward, and continue ſo to 
We end of March, with frequent land and ſea breezes, which blow very faint from the Weſtward, 

Wat very freſh from the Eaftward. Hence it is that the ſhips, that fail from Mocha towards the 
ad of Auguſt, or later, bound to the Eaſtward, ſhould avoid this coaſt, and keep more Southerly, 
order to take the advantage of the WSW. winds, that blow there till the middle of September. 
any ſhips have loſt their paſſage, for want of attention to this obſervation. 
The bay of Maculla (2) is about 3 leagues deep and 6 wide. The land is very high. On the Bay of 
WE. point is one mountain, ſomewhat higher than the reſt, under which is the road, which Maculla. 
res for ſhelter from the winds blowing from the ENE. to the NW. (x) Here is ſafe anchorage, 
cable's length from a little rocky point, where all the danger is in fight. NW. z cables length 
om this point, there lies a reef of rocks under water, upon which the ſea ſometimes breaks. 
he marks for anchoring here are the Eaſtern point of the bay SE. one league, and the Weſtern- 
Woſt point SW. in 3+ fathoms. 
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For 
f Maculla is to be placed in the charts 47 more Southerly than heretofore, and Aden and Moribat to remain as before, it muſt 
er the ſhape of the coaſt, as well to the Wen ward as the Eaſtward. ) But though it may be impracticable to gain a paſſage, 


er the SW. winds are ſetin, by keeping on the Arabian coaſt ; or even out in the middle of the Straits, where the currents then let 
Vong to the Eaſtward : yet it may be ob.a.nea by keeping the African ſhore on board, as much as poſble, till paſt the meridian of 
en; and then ſtretching over for the coaft of Arabia. (A] The Engliſh Pilot's direction corrected from the miſtake above-mentioned, 
he Engliſh Pilot mentions it as a road againft Eaſterly, Northerly and NW. winds. . 
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6 (oo, MEWS VDITERECMT GR _ÞA 
For the reſt of the bay, you may anchor in 15 or 16 fathoms, at one league off ſhore. In 


ttnthe bottom of this bay is the little town of Foa; and, on the porn ſome fiſhermens huts.” 'Filh 
bere are plenty and good; but water and other roviſions are ſcarce, and very dear. 

Foeintof From Maculla bay to the point of Shahar the courſe is ENE. 12 or 13 leagues. There are 

1 er many villages ſeen along this coaſt, whoſe inhabitants are not very ſociable. From the Eaſtern 

a point of Maculla, you may coaſt it in g fathoms, or nearer on occaſion. ch. 

E * Shahar appears a fine town, ſituate by the ſea-ſide, and may be ſeen 5 or 6 leagues at ſea, 
reſembling ſeveral white cliffs: It is known by two hills, one to the Northward and the other 
to the Southward. The inhabitants are civilized (%), and have a king who gives a kind reception 
to ſtrangers.” The marks for anchoring are the Northernmoſt hill NEbN. and the Weſternmoſt 

hill, Weſt by the compaſs; (z) in fathoms, ſand and ee. | 

Cape From Shahar to Cape Boccouas-Hova, or Bogathſua, the .courſe 1s Eaſt 15 or 16 leagues; a 

Boccouns- clear bottom without any danger. The coaſt is pretty high. There is from 50 to 60 fathoms, | 4 

rubs Bath: © leagues off ſhore.” 'One league from the cape there 1s but 12 fathoms ; and, as you: approach 
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ſua. it ſhoals gradually. 


 Kiſm, From Cape Boccouas-Hova to Kiſſen- point, the courſe is ENEZN. 31 or 32 leagues. The if 
or Kaiſuv inland part between them is high, and may be ſeen at leaſt 10 leagues; but the coaſt is low, 
rn.” arg ſeen many villages. All this coaſt is very ſafe, having from 3o to 40 fathoms, 14 or 
2 leagues off ſhore. Kiſſen point is high land, which may be ſeen 10 leagues at ſea, and is 
remarkable by two peaks, that make like aſſes ears, when they bear EbN. and ENE. and when 

they bear NbW. you may ſee the two little towns of Kiſſen and Durja. Their roads are to the 

NW. in what depth you think proper. GAIT TOA! | SY A 

Cape From Kiſſen- point to Cape Fortuack, the courſe is NEbE+E. 21 or 22 leagues. The coaſt 
Fortuack. between them is low to ſeaward, and high within land: there are ſeen ſome villages. The 
ſoundings here run farther out, for'2 leagues off you find 37 fathoms, which ſhoals gradually 

failing nearer ſhore. But at Cape Fortuack, there are 40 or 50 fathoms within half a league. 


is high and ſteep) with no convenient depth for anchoring. 2 9 
Doffar. From Cape Fortuack to Doffar, the courſe is NEbETE. Opinions differ about the diſtance: Wi 


take notice of this difference. Three or four leagues before you come to it, you perceive high 4 


* 


champain land. Doffar is a little town ſurrounded with trees; its road is quite ſtraight. They 1 


Moibat. It is reckoned 8 leagues from Doffar to Moribat, where moſt ſhips abide, that loſe their 3 
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| BY 
: There are many places upon this coaſt where the inhabitants are not to be truſted, as at 
Shahar, Kiſſen, and above all at Doffar, where the Chriſtians are not at all beloved (a). E 
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(>) That is to ſay, they can behave well for their own intereſt, and with good looking after. See the laſt paragraph of this chapter. 
The variation, according to the Engliſh Pilot, was 14 or 15 deg. in the year 1709, and in 1746, about 11 deg. 
(4) And conſequently are not real friends, whatever they may pretend, 
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HE body of the Iſland Soccatra (3) is in 1225 N 5 The Eaſternmoſt point is 59 leagues 114nd 
diſtance from Cape Gardafui. It is about 25 or 26 leagues from Eaſt to Welk, 


. 
9 #8 


1 
$3 
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From North to South: The land is mountainous. . When the Eaſlernmoſt point of high, land bears 
„ber N. or S. it makes not unlike a Dolphin's noſe ;"and Num thence the land trenches away to the Eaft- 
ard, for about 3 miles, till it terminates in a low point, from which a ledge of rocks, even with the 
ater, runs out lo the S. Eaſt ward, about a league; and lies in about the latitude of 12* 40. N. There 
Nie two anchoring places: That for the Eaſterly monſoon is at the WSW. part of the iſland, 
4 poſite one of its coaſts, which extends about 10 leagues SE. and NW. To fail to this anchor- 
ge, / to the Eaſtward of the iſland, coaſt along ſhore in 20 fathoms, as far as the WSW. 
WW int of the iſland, which is high and bluff: by keeping that depth, the bottom is ſandy, but 
Wn 1; fathoms there are rocks; ſo that there is no anchoring there, in caſe of a calm, without 
ue hazard of loſing your anchor.” Having paſſed this high point, keep in from 15 to 25 fa- 
noms; and when you are oppoſite a high round hill, in the middle of this part ot the coaſt, 
ear which there is another ſmaller, ſplit in the middle, and that this laſt bears North, you may 
Wnchor in 18 fathoms, ſandy ground. Here refreſhments may be had, but the water is a little 
Wb npalatable: There is better to be had in ſome places thereabouts, but with great difficulty. The 
Way of Tamrida, on the North fide, where the viceroy reſides, is the moſt convenient place in 
Wt he iſland for refreſhments, and plenty of proviſions; but the anchorage here is not good, being 
oo near ſhore. This place is known by a point of ſand, which makes the Eaſtern fide of the 
Wbay. After you have doubled it, you may perceive the town, oppoſite which you may anchor, 
Whalf a league from the ſhore, in 10 fathoms, ſand and coral. The water is very good, and 
Wproviſions cheap (c). On the North coaſt, coming from the Eaſt ward, as you fail towards Tamrida bay, 
on may obſerve 2 white fand hills, the Weſternmoſt of which is much the largeſt : The tmwn lies about 
WL: miles io the Weſtward thereef, under the higheſt and ſcraggieſt part of the land. You may anchor 
bout 2 miles off ſhore, in ꝙ or 10 fathoms, the town bearing S. or Sb. RS 


Craft of ARABIA from CURIA MURIA # Cape ROSULGAT. 


HE bearing of the coaſt of Arabia, from the bay of Curia Muria to Cape Roſulgat, is 
NEbN. diſtance 115 leagues: It is full of rocks and dangers, which are but little 
known : Beſides it is not ſafe to approach it, becauſe of the currents all along, which may ſet you. 
on it, ſhould you be taken in a calm: Nevertheleſs the ſhips bound for Perſia, which commonly 
make Cape Roſulgat, ſhould not keep more than 15 or 16 leagues to the Southward of this cape. 
Along this coaſt there are ſoundings, about 3 leagues off ſhore. 


bat I faid in the preface, to fix it at 57* 30 Eaſt from the Royal Obſervatory at Paris (d). Its 
extremity is low, but within land are exceeding high mountains, ſeen 20 leagues off at ſea. 


and Curiat, and there it is within piſtol-ſhot of the ſhore : Nevertheleſs you muſt keep this 
Wihore on board, in the months of April, May and June, if you would arrive at Mufkat; cr 
Nenter the Perſian gulf. Muſkat is in the latitude of 237 25 N. The town is encompaſſed with 
a good wall, and the port big enough to contain 50 or 60 {ail of ſhips. There are no ſoundings 
Wa mile off ſhore. | The 


| (5) Portugueze Directory. It muſt be. at leaſt, in 120 4;“ N. for capt. W. Larkins, when in the Boſcawen, 1750, obſerved, in latitude 
Wy >: 25 N. when the iſland bore à NNW V. to NbW. off ſhore, about 5 l:agues, and al ows it, at his departure, in 129 41' N. 
) The journal of the ſhip Maurepas. (d) The longitude of London, has been uſually accounted 225 W. from the Royal Obſer- 
tory at Paris: but by a late obſervation made there, by the Abbe de la Caille, it is found to be only 20 10' from Greenwich, or .* 1; 
Wy from London: Whereby all the longitudes, mentioned in this book, may be adjuſted to the meridian of London, (e, Ot Muſkat.. 
| Vor Tegwell. | 


an 10 Soccati a. 


Cape Roſulgat is the Eaſternmoſt point of the coaſt of Arabia: Its latitude, according to ſe- Cape 
eeral obſervations made at fea, is 225 12 N. As for the longitude, I conclude, according to K9'vigat. 


From Cape Roſulgat to Maſcatta (e), the coaſt ſtretches to the NW. 26 or 27 leagues. Between Maſpatta, 
the two are ſeen ſome ſandy bays; but ſo ſhoal, that there is no anchorage, except at Teywee /) er Muſkar. 


1 1 Wen DIRECTORY 8 = 
The reſt of the coaſt, from Muſkat to Cape Mozandon, (g) is bordered with iſlands and ſever 4 


dangers, of which 1 can give nb particular account; any more than of the navigation of the 
gul of Perſia 3 8 for this purpoſe I muſt have memoirs more particular than any that have yer 4 


come to hand. 
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about 10 feet draught may ride very ſecure. Within this river you have 4+ fathoms, at low 
| water; when on the bar there are but 5 feet, which increaſes with the flood to 7 or 8 feet. 
Cape Cape Guadel is of a moderate height, lying in the latitude of 25* 15' N. (i) and bearing (ac- 


< b 


Guadel, cording to the Engliſh Pilot) from Cape Jaſques EbS (+). The diſtance, per medium of various o 
orGoacel. accounts, is fixed in theſe new Charts at 90 leagues (/). As to a particular deſcription of the 
coaſt, none of the Journals or Directories make any farther mention, than to avoid coming ll 
too near it in the night; becauſe the land near the ſhore is very low, and not to be ſeen far, 
j though it is high land up in the country; beſides, there are no ſoundings, but very near the 1 
- River I have fixed the bar of the River Sindy (n) 15 more Southerly than the Engliſh Pilot (5), 
according to the remarks of an experienced Portugueze Pilot upon ſome places in the Eaſt. 
Indies. As for the difference of Longitude, he makes the ſame as the Engliſh Pilot ( "Ml 

who gives the following directions for entering this river : “ The land to the Southward of i 

% Mauth of the River ſhews very low; and 3 or 4 miles off the ſhore there is not above 4 o 

« 5 fathoms water, hard ground (p). The river Sindy (2) hath a bar at the entrance, 

* of about 13 or 14 feet at high water. The mark for coming in is a white monument ( 

* which will ſhew itſelf about 4 miles off: Bring this monument to bear NE. from you, and in 
direct with it, till you come tothe foot of the bar, where on occaſion you may anchor in 3 or 3＋ fathomi, ü 
.und then the aforeſaid monument being brought NET E. you may go over the beſt of the bar (s) fleerin 4 4 
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place of any note, after paſſing the bar, is Larribundar (7) ; but the principal place 
1 for trade is Tatta (). bi 
Wi I have not met with any remarks for the gulf between the River Sindy and the North coaſt 
1 of Guzurat, fo that I was forced to follow the old Charts, except the latitude of Giants Point, 
which I have placed 25 more Southerly than Peter Goos, agreeable to ſeveral Journals, and 

particularly the Charts of Edward Wright, who has placed it in 22 10 N. 90 4 | 

| | | | = 


"= 


(e) Or Moſenden. (+4) Or James. (ji) This ſhould be 25 25 according to the author's note, next below; or elſe itſhould be A 
there 35, inſtead of 25 more Southerly. ; . ; | "= 
( The Engliſh Pilot makes the latitude of Cape Jaſques 25* 30 N. and that of Cape Guadel 10“ more Northerly : but this will not 
agree with their bearings, which he makes with the variation allowed, WbN. and Ebs. I obſerved the latitude of Cape Jaſques to be 
exaQly 259 5o' N. and have accordingly placed Cape Guadel 25 more Southerly ; but I caution navigators to be upon their guard. Ihe ll 
diſtance is there ſaid to be above 80 leagues, which gives 48“ for difference of latitude, and conſequently makes Cape Goadel in 25% 02' N\ 
(7) But. if he allows the courſe EbS: to be good, this diſtance will ill increaſe the difference of latitude. 1 
.(m) Called by the natives Divelle, or Seven Mouths. () 24% 45 N. (e) 5 30 W. from Surat. (y) Being a fort of coral. 
7) Sinda or Cinda. () The River Sindy would be very hard to be found, were it not for this monument, which is always kept 
yhite, to ſerve as a mark. (s) The bar going into the river is narrow, and has not above 24 fathom at ſpring tides, 8 
0) About 5 or 6 leagues from the ſea, (2) About 40 miles diſtant from Larribundar. 
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Of the ce of GUZURA TT. 


HE coaſt of Guzurat, from Gfant's Point to that at the Weſt end of Diu, lies SE. Serhat 
and NW. 45 leagues. The ſhore is of a moderate height, but it is very mountainous fat. 

p in the country. There are ſoundings of 36 fathoms, ſand and ſhells, about 7 or 8 leagues 

” 1 in 20* 45 N. The harbour between the iſland and the continent, is very commodious, pia. 

t the entrance is narrow, and difficult. This city has been of great note, and the capital of 

uzurat; but now it is, in a manner, only a heap of ruins. ; 

From the Eaſt point of Piu to Point Courba, the courſe ſtretches NWbW. (x) diſtance 19 Point 

zgues, It is very mountainous, inland ; and the coaſt of a moderate height. From this DA 

gere runs out a reef of rocks, both above and under water, jutting out above 2 leagues, which 

Puſt be carefully avoided, : f EF ATP ; 

Wen you have doubled the reef off Point Courba, your courſe to the Iſland Peram is. 

ok. 11 or 12 leagues : Come no nearer this coaſt than 11 or 12 fathoms (which you have about 

leagues off ſhore) on account of the ſhelves which encompaſs it. TS 

peram Iſland is ſurrounded with rocks. If you are bound to Gogo, which lies NNW. of this 10nd 

and, you muſt bring it to bear Weſt, about 1 league; and from thence ſteer NW. into the road, Feram. 

hich is deep enough for large ſhips, having 4 fathoms a league off ſhore; and is very ſecure 

all times; for the iſland, and the ſhoals, which appear at low water, break the waves and: 

ep them off. The tides here are very ſtrong, eſpecially the ſprings, when it is high water at 

= o'clock. | 

W Gogo lies in 21" 45˙ N. it is the only place for trade, on this coaſt : notwithſtanding what Gogo. 

have ſaid, I adviſe thoſe who would go there, or to any other part of the gulf, to take a pilot; 

Wcauſe this navigation is both difficult and dangerous. I ſhall ſay nothing of the reſt, for want 

W ſufficient authority. 

ln reſpect to the coaſts of Concan, Decan, Canara and Mallabar, 1 thought it neceſſary, as 

ell in giving an account of the alterations made in the old charts, as for the directions con- 

Wrning thefe coaſts, to conform to the method preſcribed by moſt Directories for this part; 

hich begin at Cape Comaroon, and end at Surat: And, as moſt ſhips, that intend' 

Sr this cape, generally make Point Gaula, on the Ifland Zeloan ; therefore I ſhall begin. 

Were. 


. . 420999402059 000000 
Hen POINT GAULA, on the Iſand ZELOAN (5); 7 SURAT. 


POINT Gaula is placed, in the new charts, in 6“ N. according to ſeveral obſervations (2); Point 
agreeing with each other, with as much exactneſs as can be wiſhed : And; as to the longitude . 
een it, of 77 50 E. from the Royal Obſervatory at Paris; this is adjuſted by tliat of Cape Co- 
Paroon, and that of Pondicherry. 

In comparing the reckonings of ſhips, whether ſailing from Cape Comaroon to Point Gaula, 
returning from Point Gaula to this cape, their bearings are found to be. SEE. and NWZ W. 
ſtance 68 leagues (a). 

If you ſhould be becalmed in. coaſting along Zeloan, anchor in 30 fathoms, leſt you be carried; Wind & 
the coaſt by the currents. In croſſing from one to the other, obſerve that (during the Eaſterly "Ou 
Ponſoons) the currents, about Point Gaula, ſet WSW. and athwart the gulf. of Manara, to 


| I | the 
(x) NEbE. rather, as appears by the chart. {+ ) Called by the natives Lamea ; as much as-to ſay Holy Land, or Paradiſe. 
(z) Taken from ſhips ſourn:1., and the Author's own Obſervations. (a) Mr Nichelſon makes W 33*N. 65 or.66 leagues, from. 


| dint Gaula to Cape Comaroon, See his Remarks and Obſervations, p. 95. 


. 24 New DIRECTORY 
the SW. fo that ſeveral ſhips have been driven unexpected 


Ps” monſoons, you . | | 
great rapidity into the gulf of Manara, whereby many ſhips have been horſed to the Northward 
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Cope Co- Cape Comaroon lies in Obſervatory 3 i 


2 


matoon. at Paris. The latter was 4 


* 


1 
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Colecha 
Road. is in 14 fathoms, about half a league to the Weſtward of the Weſternmoſt of the aboy: 


Is It is reckoned 8 leagues WNW. from point Cadiapatam to that of Veniam, Half way be. * 
Enciam. tween the two lies a little iſland called Enciam, quite cloſe to the continent, upon which : 
church is built. To the Eaſtward of this iſland there are ſeveral rocks, above and under vu 


1 

ban, way in the land. In the rainy ſeaſons long- boats may enter; but, in dry weather, there is: 
bar at its mouth, which ſhuts up the entrance of it to all but ſmall craft; though within the 

bar this river is very navigable. | 2 | _ 

Point _. At 2+ or 3 leagues from the river Tengayapatnam, is ſeen a large wood; at the Weſt end of 
Veniam. . : : - : f : = 
- which begins high red land, intermixed with white, and very ſteep to the ſeaward. Theſe high 
lands continue a league beyond Point Veniam, which forms a bluff of the ſame lands. This point 

is known by the coaſt ſtretching from thence to the NNW. The village of Veniam, and the river Y 1 

of the ſame name, are 1 league NbW. off this point. Here the red land ends. | 2 

From Cape Comaroon is ſeen a number of churches along the ſea-fide, The coaſt is of an 

height to be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues, at ſea; beſides a chain of high mountains, that are ſeen inland, 

and extend above 1 50 leagues, Northward: They are called by geographers the Mountains of 
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(3) This is confirmed by Mr Nichelſon, in his Remarks and Obſervations, p 96. le) The latitude of Cape Comaroon, as fixed in 7 
the Engliſm charts, differs but 4 mir. from that in theſe new cha ts; as to that of 7 58 oblerved by P. Bucher, on the low land, 1 1 
at the foot of the hill, it need only be obſerved, that the extremity of the cape is 2 min, more Southerly than the place where tbe 'F 
obſervation was made. But neither the ſhape of the coaſt, nor the deſcription given of i, agree with any of the charts that have 
appeared Thoſe of the Engliſh Pilot, though the moſt correct, are deſective in this point; they make the diſtance from Anjangi 2 3 
to Rutera or Veniam point. 9 leagues, whereas it is but 6: and from this laſt to Cape Comaroon, between which the coat form- 
two litt'e bights, and ſtretches to the ESE. 15 leagues, they make it convex, and ſtretching to the SE. 91 leagu?s. The draught 
inſerted in this collection was carefully taken upon the ſport. d) There is allo a rock even with the v'ater's edge, feen "nl 
by Mr Nichelſon, on board his Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth, in the year 1759, which lies in about the latitude of 7* 43' N. and bea's nl 
nearly SW, from the little hili, to the Northward of Cape Comaroon, but diſtance about 7 leagues. (e) This remark is taken 
from a draught and directions, made upon the ſpot, which were communicated to the Author by M. Dumas, governor of Pondicherry, 
and commander in chief of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies. Hor Road rather. in * 


(g) The diſtance, in the charts, is 25 leagues. (4) Or Tegapatam. 


5 » 8 * 1 


for the EAST-INDIES, 0 


ata. It is nothing like the ſame coaſt from the river Veniam to Anjanga, which is low to ſea- 
-ard, and is only diſcovered by the trees upon it. 7 


14 leagues (i) WNW. of Cape Comaroon. This rock cannot have this poſition, in ref] 
> this cape eſpecially, according to the ſituation and extent of the coaſt 1 have above deſcribed : 


W-rence of meridian from Cochien, as in the. Engliſh charts (4). | 


oper to obſerve that from the month of April to October, the winds blow there from NW. 


g a little finer in Auguſt, the ſhips that have wintered there depart thence for the coaſt of 


Wart very ſafely; the winds then blowing out at ſea, from NNE. without ſtorms; and along the 
. ſo favourably, that every day, about 11 or 12 o'clock, they come from the ſea, and. at 
Midnight from the land. This regularity facilitates the navigation of thoſe ſhips, who would 


Wantage of one breeze, or the other. If you find yourſelf near land, before the wind blows from 
Wence, come too in the mean time with a ſmall anchor, ſo as not to ſteer a diſadvantageous 
urſe: Likewiſe if you are ſufficiently diſtant from it, you ſhould alſo anchor, and wait for 
breeze, in order to recover the coaſt : Above all, great regard muſt be had to the tides, which, 
Wuring the calm that intervenes the change of wind, may in a little time make you loſe the 
vantage you have gained. Often with a little wind you think you get, when in fact you 
Wc. It is true, that it may be perceived, being near ſhore : In the day-time you may make 
me obſervation by the land; but in the night it is neceſſary -to have recourſe to the lead to know 
or, let the long boat anchor near you, which may ſerve for a compariſon, whereby you will 
ow whether the current is favourable, or contrary : If the latter, it is beſt to anchor, and ſtay 
lit is diminiſhed, or changed. I thought this inſtruction uſeful to thoſe navigators, who are 
t experienced; as it may ſerve to make them avoid the errors, that generally prolong their 
pages. I ſhall now return to the deſcription of the coaſt. 


Woody ; and you have ſoundings in 23 or 24 fathoms, 1+ league off ſhore. Anjanga is an 
Ingliſh town; the fort is ſquare, defended: by baſtions, and there are ſeveral houſes that make 
a very pretty place: There is a river, about 100 paces from the fort; but it is not very con- 
aerable. I often obſerved the latitude of Anjanga to be 8“ 30' d. The anchorage is to the SW. 
yt the fort, in 12 fathoms, at 2 miles off ſhore. 


he land is low to ſea-ward, except 2 leagues to the Northward of Anjanga, where there is a 
d beach, ſteep at the ſea-ſide; then the coaſt continues low as far as Coiſlan. Two leagues 
. of this laſt place, is a little river. You have ſoundings, 1+ league off ſhore, from 15 10 
. fathoms, muddy ſand. ü 

Coiſlan is known by its flag, and the ſeveral tall trees that appear above the fort, which is 
compaſſed with high white walls. The road is oppoſite the fort; before which there is a reef 
rocks, that may be avoided, by coming no nearer the ſhore than 12 fathoms. : 
From Coiſlan to Calicoulan (7), another Dutch factory, in 9“ N. it is 5+ leagues : On this 
Haſt you ſteer NWbN. and NNW. coming no nearer it than the depth above- mentioned. 


low, and woody along ſhore, You may coaſt it in 7 fathoms, ſand and mud: If you turn it, 
ſtand 


We (7) It is laid down in the charts of the Engliſh Pi'ot, WNW. Weſterly, 24 leagnes from Cape Comaroon. (4) Mean-ng the com- 
_ core plain chart: But the Englith Pilot lays it down in latitude de 10' N. whereas, in our new charts, it is placed in 80 17' N. 
e M. diſtance, in both, about 6 or 7 minutes E. of Cochien. (1) It is not impracticable, t. ough it may be tedious and trouble- 

. For proper directions ſee Mi N ichelſon's Remarks and Obſervations, p. 66, &c. (n) Ur Quilone. (7) Or Carnople. 


oromandel, and other parts Eaſtward. After the full moon in October, you may fail in this 


1 up or down the coaſt; which you muſt always do pretty near, in order to take the ad- 


I have marked a rock 14 leagues to the WN. of point Veniam. The Engliſh Pilot places A 5 
of Cape 
Coma- 


WW otwithſtanding this correction, I have placed it in the fame latitude, and with the ſame dif- won. 
Before I proceed any farther in the deſcription of the coaſts of Malabar, Canara, Sc. it is Winds on 


the coaſt of 
Malabar, 


SW. with ſtorms, tempeſts, and much rain: Whetefore there is no navigating during this Canara, 
onſoon, particularly in June and July, when this coaſt is impracticable (/). The ſeaſon grow- e. 


From Veniam point to Anjanga, the courſe is NbW. 67 leagues. The coaſt is low and Anjanga. 


From Anjanga to Coiſlan (n), which is a Dutch factory, the coaſt lies NNW=W. 6+ leagues, Coiſlan or 


ilone, 


It is reckoned 21 leagues NNW-=W. from Calicoulan to Cochien. The land between them Cockien, 


Cran- 
ganor. 


Peniana, 


Callicut. 


12 


4 New Dunn cron 


and alf no farther than 24 fathoms, or nearer than the depth above r en 9 
from the Southward, the town of Cochien can ſcarcely be ſeen; the trees almoſt hiding it. vo 
ve ſome houſes and the flag, which is hoiſted upon a tower. This town is the chief 
| forcleryani belonging to the Dutch, upon the coaſt of Malabar. It is encompaſſed with a goo] 
brick wall, fortified with baſtions. The river, at the mouth of which it is ſituate, is very deep 
within the bar. I hey build ſhips there from 2 to 300 tons. This river may be _ confidere(if 
as an arm of the ſea, forming many little iſlands along the coaſt. The entrance is between 
two reefs, that extend themſelves Ad the coaſt North and South, and project 1 of a league 
into the ſea. : 9 
If you would go to the town, in a boat or canoe; to know the right channel, ſteer toward;l : 1 
the ſtarboard point going in; and, when you are near the ſhoals, turn ſhort to the larboard, 4 | 
and go between the two reefs. When you are near ſhore, and have doubled the ftarboari\ 
point, ſteer by one of the gates of the town, where there is a pier to land on. The beſt anchor. 1 | 
age in the road, in the Eaſterly monſoons, is in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the flag-ſtaff ENE ll A 
There is a little bank before the entrance of the river, on which is 4 fathom, hard ground: 2 
But you run no hazard by anchoring in the depth already ſhewn, where the bottom is oaze, and 
very good holding. The town of Cochien is plainly ſeen, coming from the Northward ; 104 4 
appears on that fide very diſtin. Its latitude is 9* 58' N. and Its longitude from the Roz) 
Obſervatory, 73* 43' E. 3 
From Cochien to Cranganor, another of the Dutch ſettlements, the coaſt lies NbW. 8 leagues f 
The land is low, and ſwampy along ſhore, and only perceivable by the trees; but inland 4 
exceeding high mountains, making part of thoſe which, as we before obſerved, extend from 
Cape Comaroon. To the Eaſtward of Cranganor are ſeen two peaks, on the top of theſe hills 3 
which make like the ears of a hare, when you are right off them. J 
Seven leagues Nx W. from Cranganor is Peniana, which is a Dutch ſettlement. To the North. 4 J 
ward of this place there is a little river, by which the pepper 1s brought, but there is no paſſage [ 4 
into it for any but the very ſmall country veſſels. | 2 
From Peniana to Callicut, the coaſt extends NNW. 14 leagues. About half-way. fron # 4 
one to the other you ſee Tannore ; and 3 + leagues from this laſt is the entrance of the ru 
Beypour, which is alſo 3 leagues SSE. of Callicut. The ſmall country veſſels go in there. Th a 
eoaſt between Peniana and Callicut is all the way woody; when you approach this laſt you pe. 


. = 
„ 


ceive ſome little hills, near the ſea- ſide, and at a diſtance the chain of Gatta anc. Then 9 
are alſo, in ſeveral places, little pagodas near the ſhore, which appear white. You may fal“ 1 
along this coaſt without fear, in 5 fathoms, muddy ground, if you come from the Southward, 4 
although you border near ſnore. The town of Callicut is not quite ſeen, becauſe it is in 
little bay. You ſee only to the Northward three white pyramids, which are called the Tombs 
which it is known. I ſhall add another mark, equally uſeful : this is a little hill upon the 4 
land, detached from the reſt, which makes like two — and which, though more Souther 1 3 
than Callicut, appears to the Northward of it, coming from the Southward. 1 
This town is the capital of the Samorin, and the place of his reſidence: where a conſide- 4 
rable trade is carried on, in pepper and cardamums. The Engliſh have here a factor, and the 1 
French another; each of them hoiſting their flag upon their factory. The latitude of this town . 
is 115 18˙ N. In the road of Callicut, Weſt of the Engliſh factory, lies a rocky bank, upon which 1 
you muſt avoid anchoring, leſt you loſe your anchor there; though at a little diſtance from it 1 
there is no danger. Small veſſels may anchor between the hore and bank; but for large ſhips, 


the beſt anchorage is not to bring the French flag to the Southward of Eaſt, whilſt that of the AY 
Engliſh bears EbN, in 5+ fathoms, muddy ground, 2 miles ( ') off ſhore. A 
: 4 
2 


. fo) This diftance is too near ſhore, being the very ſpot on which the Fordwich was a- 3 having juſt by it 43 F. Mr Nicheſſon 4 bf 
ſays that, when the Engliſh flag ſtaff bears NEbE. about 2 miles, there is a ſhoal with 4 leſs g F. hard, rocky g round, which extend! ll 
NNW and SSE, about a large + of a mile, and its breadth little more than 2 ſhips lengths; and has 5 F. 34 without it. See hi! 

Remarks and Obſervations, p. 101. J 1 


= 


= rd or Southward, it appears ſeparate 


ry low, and only diſtinguiſhable by the trees, render this hill and point very remarkable to 
1 LVIgAtOrs. | * 


fir tbe E AST-IN DIES. 6 


Tt is reckoned about 10 leagues NMWbN. from Callicut road to that of Mahe : The Sacrifice | 
ock lies about 4 leagues SbE. (p) from the latter, and about 6 leagues NWbW. from the 
Irmer. This iſland or rock is all white, covered with the dung of birds, high and very ſteep 
all ſides, and about 2 leagues from the continent. The paſſage between them is very good, 
aving no leſs than 8 fathoms in the middle channel. About one- eighth of a league without 
is rock you have 15 or 16 fathoms, and to the ENR. is the river Cotta, in which the pepper 
ade is carried on. The coaſt between Callicut and Mahe is low, and very woody, with ſeveral 
tle rivers, and Indian villages, the principal of which is called Chambaye, about a league 


WE. from Mahe; it belongs to the prince of Bayanor. Near this river are ſeen ſeveral rocks 


- 


Mahe is the chief ſettlement belonging to the French, on the coaſt of Mallabar, of which Mabe: 


y have been in poſſeſſion ever ſince 1725 (g). They have built there a town and ſeveral forts, 


Which really make a very ſtrong place. The principal fort is ſituate on a bluff point, at the 


auth of a little river, that takes its riſe a great way within land; it is navigable, for the little 
els of the place a great way up; by means whereof they eafily convey the pepper and car- 
mums, in which is carried on a conſiderable trade; but a bank of ſand, or bar that ſhuts up 
entrance, upon which, at high water, there is but 7 or 8 feet, prevents middling ſhips from 


_ ering. On the other ſide of this river, on a hill, is built another fort, called Great Calais. 


he town is on the ſtarboard-ſide, going in, beyond the firſt fort. They anchor in the fine ſea- 


ns in 54 fathoms, the flag of the fort EbN. about + of a league off ſhore : However, if any 


ident ſhould oblige you to anchor there, before the full moon in October, you muſt come no 


arer than 12 fathoms. © 


About 1 league NNW. from Mahe, upon a little hill, is the fort. of Moelan, belonging to Moelan 


ſeveral great rocks, but they are quite in ſhore. Tillecherry belonged formerly to the French, 


. Wo forſook it, and broke up the factory, May the 3d, 1682. Off Tillecherry is an ifland' 


ered with wood. 


q To the Northward of this ifland, about 3+ leagues, you ſee the Dutch fort at Cananor : It. Cananor.. 


built on a low ground, covered with trees. The town of the ſame name is near it, and a 


4 tle river paſſes at the foot of it. 
Mount Dilla, in latitude 12* o . N. bears NW. about 10 leagues from Mahe road: This mount Moe. 


tends E and W. and forms a point that own into the ſea: As you come from the North- Dla. 
rom the coaſt : The neighbouring lands, which are 


From Mount Dilla to Mangalor, the courſe is NWZ W. diſtance 16 leagues. - Seven miles: Mangalor. 


1 orth of Mount Dilla runs the little river Canaple, to the Northward of which is Mount 
rmoſa, ſo called by the Portugueze, from its beautiful appearance. This mountain is reckoned 


ſtand 4 leagues inland; the coaſt hereabouts is low, and covered with wood. Somewhat. 
the Northward of Mount Formoſa you ſee a little hill called. Mount Beam (v). 


COAST ff CANARA. 


ANGALOR is at the mouth of a great river, wherein the country. veſſels-fail, which do not 
draw much water, and can go over the bar, with which the entrance is ſhut up. Here is a. 


j eat trade in rice. On the South fide there is a fortreſs of the king of Canara, to whom the 


wn and country belong. The Portugueze have a factory here. The anchorage is off the river's. 


outh, in 6 or 8 fathoms, muddy ground. About 
(p) Or rather SbW. according to Capt. Halden, jun. ( i with all its dependenci the Malab 

= i . , g) This place, with all its dependencies, on. the. Malabar coaſt, way 

J © org IT Engl onthe in of February, 1761. For its longit — — N bearing, and diſtance from. Cape Guard afoy, ſee 


a 


K 


e Engliſh, and a league more Northerly the town and forts of Tillecherry, which belong to. 40d Tille- 
em alſo. Here is a ſmall bay, into which runs the river Dermapatam; in paſſing it you 


14 4 m DIRECTORY. 


S. Mary About 10 or 11 leagues ( NWbN. from the entrance of the river Mangalor, lies the 1 
Lud. Southernmoſt of the St Mary's iſlands, which are ſeveral little iſlands that lie along the coaſt if 
North. and South, as far as,off the river Bacanor or Caleanpour, being about 6 leagues. There is 
a pallage between them and the continent ; but you mult be experienced, and in a ſmall veſſel 
to attempt this paſſage, on account of divers rocks that lie under water, in many places about 
them (c). In latitude 135 50 Narth, NbWZ W. 5 leagues from Bacanor, runs the river Barſalor, 
to the Northward of which are two little iſlands, in ſhore; and, to the Southward, a T_ of | A 
rocks, . that extend along the coaſt. 

Pigeon Nine leagues, NW. of the mouth of the river Barſalor, in 14* 18' («) North latitude, i is | 
Hand, Pigeon Ifland ; though it is ſmall it may be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues at ſea. It lies WSW. of the | 
river Batecala, and 2 F or 3 leagues off the neareſt ſhore, where are ſeen again ſeveral little iſlands, b 3 
Pigeon Ifland has a rock, or little iſland, off it to the SE, and another to the Eaſt (#):< 5 4 
Car. Fourteen leagues NbW. off Pigeon Iſland is Carwar, which belongs to the * Jes by 

10+nds of are the Angedive iſlands, on the largeſt of which, the Engliſh had a fort. 
gt ( You may anchor at Carwar, with the Duckey or Oyſter rocks; which lie at the entrance, 1 
NNWN. and a ſmall rock in the road, open with the iſland of ner to the, NW W. NF 
diſtant 2 leagues. 4 
Or, you may anchor oppoſite the iſland of Angedive, the body of the iſland NEbB. + of a 
league, and the South point of Carwar NbE. in 10 + fathoms. 4 
The paſſage into Carwar bay, is between the Oyſter rocks and the little iſland, near the South 1 
point. In this bay, near the ſaid point, is a ſmall cove, the entrance into which is SETE. Small 4x 
ſhips may anchor here in ſafety, being ſheltered from all winds. At the entrance into this 
_ you have 4 fathom. A ſhip may ride here during the Weſtern monſoons, without much x 
azard. 1 
Then! is a paſſage on either fide the Oyſter rocks, in 7 or 8 fathoms, oazy ground. 


Sonne enn 


Cape BOUT 41 leagues to the Northward of the Oyſter rocks lies Cape Ramas; diſtant 77 
Ramas. leagues SbE. from the bar of the river Goa. The cape is high land, and in coming ll 
from the Southward it appears very bluff. If you would go to Goa, and fail along ſhore, you i 

muſt ſteer NNW. 2 leagues to the Weſtward of the Oyſter rocks, in order to give a good birth ii 

Serpent to the Serpent iſlands, fituate 2 leagues WSW. off Mormagon point, which makes the South Wl 
Iſland. fide of Goa river. They ſay there is a paſſage between theſe two iſlands, and that there is no 
leſs than 4 fathoms — in the channel, by keeping ſomewhat nearer to the Weſternmoſt: 
Nevertheleſs it is more adviſeable to fail without all. Thoſe who are benighted ought to be upon il 

their guard, -becauſe of the currents, which the _ and flowing of the river occaſion, and 

which may alter the direction. E 

Goadaor (z) Having doubled the outer Serpent Iſland, you ſteer for Goada, or Alguada, fort, built on 
1 the North. fide of the entrance of Goa river, and you anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms muddy ground, 
the mouth of the river Eaſt, and Goada Fort NbE. about a.cannon-ſhot, and half a league NW. 

off Mormagon point ; beware of certain rocks, that are only ſeen at low water. If you would go A 

farther up, you mult take a pilot of the place. 7 

Goa. Goa is the chief ſettlement belonging to the Portugueze in the Eaſt-Indies, and the reſidence 
of the viceroy. This place is too well knowh to need a more particular deſcription here, and 

which would be foreign to my purpoſe. 'Z 

I have 


7 


(s) Taken from a chart drawn by M. Desjardins. (7 There are alſo the Permera Rocks above water, lying i in the latitude 

of 13%; Come no nearer them, in the night, than 16 fathoms. () 14% 08' N as obſerved by Capt, Halden, jun. = 
(x) The one SW. and the other W. according to laſt mentioned commander; but Mr Nichelſon has them as our author, 
(3) Engliſh Pilot, (z) From the Fortugueze Directory. 


for tbe EAS T-IN DIES. 15 
I have made it (as T hinted in the Preface) my chief aim to determine the longitude of the 
Different places on the coaſt of Malabar ; therefore its longitude may be looked upon as 
xact, which has been obſerved to be 71* 25' Eaſt from the Royal Obſervatory, at Paris; and its 
atieude 15 31 N. : | 6” 12 
Ten fel x leagues NWbN. from the road of Goada, are the Southernmoſt and Weſtern- Burnt 
Wnoſt of the Burnt Iſlands (3); in number 11. The Northernmoſt and largeſt lies in 16* North — 
Wtitude, and diſtant 1 league WbS. from the river Vingorla. Though the paſſage appears 
ear between theſe iſlands and the continent, it is beſt to ſail wide of them. 


COAST f CONCA N. 


INE leagues NNW. off the largeſt of the Burnt Iſlands in (5) 16* 25' N. lies point Vigiador, point, 
which makes the South point of Ixdruc (c), Angria's principal port : This 1s a bluff point, Vigiador 
nereon is a fort well lined with guns, and at the foot of it a reef of rocks, even with the water. = 
his port is about 12 league in depth, to the 88E. and Z of a league wide. The North point 

alſo ſurrounded with a reef. ithin this harbour you have 12 or 13 feet at low water, and 

or 5 fathoms depth between the two points that form the entrance. | 

The ſhips that fail along the coaſt of Canara and Decan, whether bound to Goa, Bombay or Angrian 
trat, ſhould: be on their guard; as the Angrians, Sangarians and Savejees, who are corlairs, © 
Watch continually to ſurprize them : they know how to take the advantage of the calms, and to 
rack with the greateſt ſurety. It is very ſeldom one alone ventures, without being accompanied 

With ſeveral others. They have generally chace-cannon, of 12 or 18 pounders, and ſome of lels 
Wameter. Moſt of their ports are fituate between Goa and Bombay. Of late years the Englith 

Pips, as well as others, are obliged to keep grabs to defend themſelves. 5 
Three and a half or four leagues to the Northward of Ixdruc is Geitapour or Rajapour. In Geita- 
W352 and 83 the French had a ſettlement there, Here follow the inſtructions given by thoſe navi- Pur or 
tors who have frequented this place. CE 
W Coming from the Southward, the port of Geitapour is known by a fort, which is 4 leagues 

ſtant from it to the SE. which may be plainly feen 2 leagues off. To the NW. lies Cape 
eitapour: This is a ſteep eminence, upon which are ſeen ſeveral cluſters of trees, which may 
taken at firſt fight for wind-mills. A little farther 1n-land, above this eminence, there is a 

le round hill, at which you might ſee (at that time) three great trees, remarkable, foraſmuch 

= all together they appear like a little fort. It was here the French factors formerly hoiſted 

Weir flag. A little to the Northward of the entrance of Geitapour, is ſeen a ſteep platform, 
ſembling an iſland, the foil of which is like Iron-mine ; and farther Northward is a ſandy bay, 

cch another platform of the ſame kind, but lower and quite black. In the middle of the ſandy 

= you ſee a reef, very near ſhore: The coaſt to the Northward is higher than in this place. 

eere is no other platform, nor black ground, beſides what I have mentioned. 

NW. from Cape Geitapour there is a reef, of which, take the following remark. 

The end of this reef is NW. of the North point of the bay. Half a league without this ſhoal 

Wu have 7 fathoms water, rocky ground; and within it, about a muſket-ſhot, there is a fathom 

pd a half of water, the ſame bottom; and elſewhere about it 8 fathoms, muddy ground. 
hen you enter the bay of Geitapour, you muſt, in coming from the Northward, keep in 10 
Whoms, on account of this rock, until you ſee the bay open, then keep on the South ſide, and 

PX for the great tree on Mount Gnaſil, at the NE. end of the bay, in which you may anchor 

Vs fathoms, muddy ground. 


Ixdruc. 


From 


=) Called, by the Engliſh, Vingorla Rocks ) Portugueze Directory. 

Taken from a particular draught, ſent to the French ompany by a mate belonging to the ſhip Jupiter, which was taken 
We tele pirates. This place is allo called Vizeudruke, but is better known by the name of Geriah or Gyria 3 which was taken from 
ia, by Admiral Watſon and Col. (now Lord) Clive, on the 19th of Feb. 175%. For the particu ars ice Cambridge's War in India, 
. 7. 8, but ſince deliveied to the Mat attas, puiſuant to treaty. 


Bar of 
Cboul. 


44 leagues. Here you meet with many ports, and the mouths of ſeveral rivers, of which I can 
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From Geitapour or Rajapour, to Choul bar, the direction of the coaſt i is NNW. Aitenc | 


8 3 
- RF — — 


give no particular inſtruction, for —— of memoirs. Some of theſe ports belong to the Angrians i 
fome to the Savejee, and others to the Sedee (4). They are none of them of any importance to 


trade. The particulars, as you find in the fifth chart, are taken from thoſe that are eſteemed 4 


Bombay. 


Bacaim or 
Baſſren. 


Ban ſabas, 


the moſt correct of theſe parts. I follow them the more willingly, as they came from a navi. 
gator (e), who hath frequented this coaſt, and whom I think too In to have let any thing | 1 
material eſcape his ohſervations. q 
The ſoundings are placed according to the diſtances, corrected by the latitudes obſerved, } b 


| and from the accounts extracted out of above 20 journals: So that I may ſafely oy I have ee 


it, by this means, to the greateſt exactneſs poſſible. 4 
When you turn it along this coaſt, in ſtanding on, come no * than 9 or 10 fathoms; q 

becauſe, urider that- depth you may find danger in ſeveral places. ht myſelf obliged to 

inſert this article here, as I found it þ it in ſeveral journals, from which 7 — ed the 3 1 
Choul lies in 18* 35'N. latitude. They anchor right off it, in 8 or g fathoms water. 7 
- Three leagues and a half SE. (f) from Choul is a great river, at the entrance of which there ) 

a reef that breaks very much. In the mid(t is a rock, which appears above water. The E Engl 4 


charts call this river or port, Dunda· Rajapour. From thence to Choul, the coaſt is lined with! 4 


rocks. The fort of Choul is placed on a. little eminence, which may be ſeen 4 leagues at ſea; 
at the foot of which the town is built. Sailing along the coaſt you ſee ſeveral . an 
within land many rugged mountains. 1 
Off Choul is a flat iſland, named Coulaba, on which the Angrians have a fort. From hence 
to the oppoſite ſhore there are ſtakes, on which the fiſhermen hang their nets: In ſeveral placa 
they 8 two leagues off ſnore. Vou muſt take care, and not paſs between them without great 4 
neceſlit N 3 q 
When you anchor before Choul bar, you may plainly ſee the Iſlands Huvary and una, 1 
which le 3 or 4 leagues to the Southward of Bombay. The coaſt between theſe two 1s filled wit 1 
aldecs, or villages of the Indians. xz 
Bombay lies in 19* N. and 73* o6' E. longitude from London (g). It is the fineſt 9 A 
this coaſt ; and the beſt belonging to the Engliſh, in the Eaſt- Indies. Here it is that the 3 
winter and are refitted. The entrance of it is very difficult, on account of the many — Pl vv 


there. Notwithſtanding the directions the Engliſh Pilot gives of it, you muſt be well experience 1 | 


to enter it: For if you compare this direction with the draught inſerted by Thornton, ya 1 | 


will find it not very intelligible. This hath induced me to ſuppreſs both, till better accounts ca? 


be got (5). 4 1 
From Bombay to Bacaim is 10 or 11 leagues NbW. (:) The ſhore between the two is lov 9 
and even, except ſome hillocks; within land it ſhews itſelf alſo in hillocks, but higher. Yai 
may fail along this coaſt in 10 or 11 fathoms free from danger, except the fiſhing ſtakes 2 
are found very far out, and within which the paſſage is not ſafe. Here is good anchoring bk. l 1 
if becalmed, or the tides are againſt you, which between Bombay and Bacaim ſet NbE. and 
Sb W. 3 or 4 leagues off. The floods — ſet to the NWbN. and the ebb SEbS. as far as cf 4 
St John: The freſhes out of the country make the water very thick. 
Before you come to Bacaim, you meet with a river, and a little port, called Barſabas; it ral 4 
EbS. when the Southernmoſt part of the hill, ſituate to the Sout ward of Bacaim, bears Eb, q 
Then 
Iz L 


* 7 he Sedee is the vice admiral of the Mogul's fleet. 8 )M. ay, mn}, overnor of the port of Pondicherry. 

% Mr Nichelſon has it 7 leagues, NNW W. In ſhort, the coaſt between Goa and Ghoul i is moſt confuſedly repreſented by differ! Þ 
authors ; owing chiefly to miſtaking the names of places one for another. Indeed this coaſt being moſtly inhabited by the Angrians, w 3 
other piratical princes, navigators, in common, have ſeldom choſe to come near enough to make diſtin remarks of it. | 5 | 

) For the courſe and diſtance from thence to Cape Guardafoy, ſee Preface, p. xii. 42 
) | ſhall give ſome authentick accounts for going into this harbour, and avoiding the dangers, in the Appendix, p. 133, 4. wy 1 
alſo Nichelſon's Ren- and Obſerv. p. 23, &c. (i) Memoirs of M. Houſlaye, and journals of ſeveral ſhips. K 
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There is a point that projects a little into the ſea, from which extends a reef of rocks above 


ater. e town is within this point, in which is built a little tower, encompaſſed with co- 
oa trees: It is on this tower the Portugueze hoiſt their flag, and have a battery of guns that 
ont the road. The coaſt to the Northward of Barſabas is ſandy, and in ſome places rocks, which 
3 not extend, at fartheſt, above a quarter of a league off ſhore. 

About Bacaim the coaſt is even, and at the end is a valley, wherein the town is ſituated ; 
che Southward of which is a high round hill, on which the Savejee has a fort. . 
When this bears Eaſt, you then have open the entrance of the port of Bacaim, placed between 
Wo little iſlands or rocks, between which you muſt pals, one on the North fide, the other on 
> South. This port having but little water, is only fit for very ſmall veſſels, 

Some years ago A conſiderable army of the Marrattoes, after a ſiege of 18 or 20 months, 
pk the city and fort of Bacaim from the Portugueze. ö 

To the NNW. of Bacaim is an iſland covered with trees, and detached from the coaſt. 

It is reckoned 12 leagues NNW. from Bacaim to Cape St John. In this part keep off ſhore, 
W leaſt 3 leagues, on account of the rocky banks CE LINE into the ſea at 2 or 3 leagues : 
om the latitude of 1940. N. at this diſtance, the depth of 17 or 18 fathoms. 

lf neceſlity oblige you to turn it, you muſt come no nearer than 16 fathoms, for fear of falling 
aenly on ſome places of 7 or 8 fatboms, foul ground. The tides, which generally ſet NNE. 
Wd SSW. ſometimes incline towards ſhore; you muſt obſerve this, and not anchor, unleſs you 
d it impoſſible to ſtem the current. | n 


i 


De are two high hills or peaks, one called the Peak Anoul, in form of a pyramid, the other 
e a caſtle. All the coaſt is high from thence to the cape, the extremity of which is higheſt. 
q Jong ſhore the land is low, and covered with trees. 

e 


nearing the outer banks farther than 20 or 22 fathoms, mud; for if you find, upon ſounding, 
d, gravel or rock, you will be near theſe ſhoals, over which you cannot paſs, even at high 
ter, and then you muſt immediately ſtand to the Eaſtward, to regain the channel: Neither 
the Eaſt ſide muſt you come under 10 fathoms: but if your ſoundings are gravel or rocky, 
muſt ſtand right off to the Weſtward : Too near the land is dangerous, the currents horſing 
thereon in a calm; and a good way out lie ſeveral rocks under water. Take good notice 
this obſervation, till you have got to the Northward of Demawn ; then you may near the 
ct at pleaſure, as the bottom all along is ſoft mud, as far as Surat road. 
he coaſt between Cape St John and Surat river is low and even; about 3 or 4 leagues to the 
Nuthward of the entrance there are 3 little hills. They anchor in Surat road, in 10 fathoms mud, 
eagues off ſhore, and the mouth of the river NbE. The ſea riſes and falls about 3 fathoms. 
Three leagues Northward of Surat river, lies the port of Swaley : To fail thither you muſt 
an able pilot, on account of the many ſhoals which you meet with in the paſſage. 
urat is 5 leagues from the river's mouth, in 21* 10' N. latitude, and 69* 52'E. longitude from 
ris. This city is a place of the greateſt trade in the Eaſt-Indies. The French, Engliſh and 
tch, have each a factory there. | 
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Of: te LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 


O the Weſtward of the Mallabar coaſt is the Archipelago of the Laccadives: This is the 
Zeneral appellation for the iſlands to the Northward of the Maldives: They extend from 
to 12 50 N. latitude. There are 19 principal ones; molt of thera ſurrounded with 
ſhoals 


( For the courſe and diſtance from hence to Burnt or Bird Iſland, in the Gulf of Arabia, ſee Pref. p. xii, 


L 


Cape St John lies in 20* 2 or 3 N. (4). Three or four leagues inland, to the Southward of this Cape St 


John. 


a en you have doubled this cape, and bound for Surat road, keep the mid channel, where Road of 
have 16 or 17 fathoms, mud. Above all take care of failing too far to the Weſtward, and Surat. 


Surat, 


Lacca- 
ive 


Iſlands. 
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ſtioals, and rocks, and ſteep too; ſo that navigators are at a loſs to know when they are near 
| _ them, which makes their-approach very dangerous. 
| INands Between theſe iſlands are many paſſages, through which the ſhips bound from the Indies, 
Seuheli- towards the Red-Sea, or the Perſian Gulf, commonly proceed; the moſt known, — by 

European ſhips, is that of Mamala, commonly called the 9 channel. It is bounded” on the 
North by the Iſlands Seuhelipar (i) and Calpenia, and on the South by the Iſland Malika. The 
firſt of which lies in 10* N. latitude (mn), and has a reef off the South point, which reaches near 
2 leagues. | This iſland: (), like all the reſt in this cluſter, is exceeding low, and is only per- 
ceived by the trees that cover it, fo that it cannot be ſeen at more than 6 or 7 leagues off, in 
fine weather, according to the obſervation of M. du Fai, captain of the ſhip Amphitrite, who 
made it in 1736. The next day he had alſo ſight of Calpenia Iſland, equally low and woody: 


I ſaw it in 1733, and obſerved, its latitude to be 107% N. it appeared to me encompaſſed with 


rocks (o): Its diſtance from the coaſt of Mallabar, and the other iſlands, as exhibited in theſe 
new charts, is founded on my own experience, and the remarks of ſeveral navigators, who have 
paſſed between them. ox F I N | MANY AW 4 * 
Iſand The ſituation of the Iſland Malique (p) is very uncertain: Several make a doubt even of its 
Malique. exiſtence; but, as I find others of a different opinion, I could not think myſelf. ſufficiently 
y authoriſed to omit it. I have placed it therefore in 9* 15' N. latitude according to the opinion 
of the latter. TR Ig. e ARE enen STI EE 
The extent of the ſecond. paſſage is known with more certainty than the channel of Mamala : 
It extends between the iſland of Kelay or Sindal, and the Northernmoſt of the Maldives. M. 
Houſſaye, an experienced captain of the French India company's ſhips, ſaw them both, and 
obſerved their latitudes. I thought it might be of ſervice to inſert here an Extract of his re- 
marks, becauſe many navigators think themſelves expoſed to an evident danger, in paſſing this 
channel, which hitherto hath: been but imperfectly known. . 7 l 


EXTRACT of the JOURNAL of te SIEUR HO US SAVE 
SRO DD CarTain of the Smiy LE PRESIDENT. | 


3 T HE firſt of July, 1685, at five in the morning, we had fight of four of the Northern- 
4 moſt Maldive iſlands, bearing SWbW. about 3 or 4 leagues: The largeſt of them 
* ſeemed to us about a league in length; they are all very low, it is the trees on them only that 
* make them viſible, which in fine weather may be ſeen 5 leagues off. The Northernmoſt! 
« taketo be in 7* 15 N. latitude. At 8 A, M. being 2 leagues from theſe-iflands, we ſounded, 
© but no ground with 120 fathoms of line. Coaſting the ſaid iſlands about 10 o'clock, we made 
« 7 others, of an equal height; that is to ſay, all very low. There appeared ſome rocks apart, 
but very near the land. Off the third ifland to the Southward, we-ſaw breakers a great way 
off, and all ſeemed very dangerous.” — 

From this journal, and the report of ſeveral navigators, it is certain that the Northernmoſt 
of the Maldives doth not exceed 7 15 (), and that the Southernmoſt doth not extend below the 

- EquinoRtal-Line. | 
; Another 


(/) In Capt. Cornwall's chart, made from a deſcription given of theſe iſlands by a pilot born on the Iſland Qualpena, it is Soolepaul, lo \ 


Indeed, theſe iſlands are fo variouſly named and placed, as well in latitude as longitude, by different authors, that there are but few can 
be known to mean the ſame. | | | 

(n Mr Nichelſon, in his majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth, 1764, was in latitude, by obſervation, 9 49'N. and made longitude from Ca- 
licut 30 06 W. when he ſaw the Iſland Seuhelipar from the maſt-head, bearing -NbE. diſt. 6 or 7 AA, ſo that its latitude muſt be 
about - 00 mans Northerly. He obſerved the variation in the morning, before they ſaw the iſland, 105 W. | 

) Seunelipar, | 

( Capt. Cornwall ſays it has a river, where veſſels of 200 tons may float and clean; 

(p) This 1 take to be the ſame that in Cornwall's chart is named Mincoy ; though he lays it down in but 99 4. 

) But in theſe new charts they are made to extend to 72 30' N. In Corawall's chart they are laid down but in 6* N. 


-— 
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iber Extract from a Journal of the \ſame- Author, in the ſame Ship, in 1687. 
10 E Tueſday noon, the 29th of July, to Wedneſday the 3oth, at half an hour after one 
in the morning, by light of the moon, we ſaw the Ifland Sindal (7). I reckoned that I was 
« then in 87 20''N. lat: and about 95 5 E. long. from the meridian of Teneriff, being at 
« that time about half a league (s) from the ſaid ifland, which /is low like the iſlands of Glenan, 
« on the coaſt of Bretagne. We ſaw breakers abreaſt of us; and hearing the noiſe of the ſurf 
very plain, we put about and ſounded, no ground with 60 fathoms of line; the body of the 
« j{land bore SbE. the wind being then at SW. We found ourſelves too near land, ſo ſtood off a 
« little; and at day-break we ſaw this iſland, which is very low; and eſpecially on the Weſt 
« fide, where it is almoſt even with the water, and where there is a long point, whereon the ſea 
« breaks very high. It is higher at the Eaſt end, and may be about 4 leagues long. In failing 
« to the Northward'of it, it appeared to us round, having large rocks about it, and eſpecially 
at the NE. end, where we ſaw them run out a great way. This iſland may be ſeen 4 or 5 
&« leagues off, In-ſhort, it is very dangerous, and I do not think the 8* channel fo good as that 
of 95, which I have remarked before in ſeveral different voyages: I find, however, that one 
may paſs clear of the Maldives, between 7* 55 and-7* 20' N. latitude ; but I rather prefer the 
7 paſſage of 92, as above mentioned. | 1 | 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the paſſage which might very probably be found between the Iſland Ma- 
hque (whoſe ſituation is undetermined) and that of Kelay. I ſhall content myſelf with inform- 
ing thoſe navigators, who come from Moſambique channel (2), from the Iſlands of France (2) 
and Bourbon (x), or from any other place ſituate in the Weſtern part of the Indies, and are 
bound for the coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal, and other parts Eaſtward, that they may ſafely 
paſs between the two channels I have deſcribed above, provided they take care to keep within 
the latitudes I have preſcribed. By this means they will ſhorten their voyages, and not expoſe 
themſelves, on the coaſt of Mallabar, to the Weſterly winds, that blow there with great vio- 
lence, during the height of that monſoon, as I have elſewhere remarked, that it might be 
a caution to thoſe that ſail to the Northward of the Laccadives: It is not always ſuffi- 
cient; in order to avoid this danger, that you keep that coaſt at a great diſtance ; this pre- 
caution may ſometimes be rendered uſeleſs, by the ſudden violence of winds, and currents. 

Some navigators prefer the North paſſage to the channel in 9“ +, on account of the heavy 
ſqualls and rains that happen between theſe iſlands, as well as on the coaſt of Mallabar, during 
the months of June, July and Auguſt ; ſo that ſhips bound to the Indies may run aſhore, for 
want of being able to obſerve the latitude, whereby they are uncertain of their true ſituation 


with reſpe& to them; and the currents met with near the iſlands, make one more liable to 


miſtake hereabouts. A motive ſo important induced me to examine carefully the Journals of 
thoſe ſhips (y).that have failed among theſe iſlands. In this examination I found, that the ob- 
ſervations 


7 This iſland is the ſame as in theſe new charts is called Kelay, and in the Engliſh Pilot Canala, 
(This determines the lati:ude of the Northernmoſt part to be about 8 18 N. In May, 17 IT Capt. Nic, Webb, in the Warwick, 
ſaw this iſland, (which he calls Canala, after the Engliſh Pilot) atri A. M. bearing NEbEZE. 5 or 6 leagues. They then flceied 
EbNEN, 4 miles, and at noon had a very good obſervaticn, by Hadley's quadrant, in latitude 8904” N. whereby it appears, that the body 
of it lies in about 80 10 or 11' N. He made above 29 M. diſt. from Grand Comaro ; but ſuppoſes he had met with ſtrong Weſterly cur- 
rents; and therefore thoſe bound to Zeloan, &c. ſhould always make this iſland, as the M. diſtance cannot be depended on. He made f.om 
hence about 7 Eaſting to Zeloan, and deſcribes it as very low and woody; about 3 leagues long; lying neareſt ESE. and WNW: 
hat off the WNW. end, there is another ſmall iſland, with a few trees on it; and a reef breaks from one to the other, As it is 
ſo very low, would adviſe lying-to in the night, when near it, and keeping a good look-out in time, Next year alſo, in the Edgecote, 
apt. Pearce, they made this iſland, calling it Mincoy, after Capt. Cornwall; and made its latitude 8 17“ N. They allow it to anſwer 
he deſcription given of it by M. Houflaye, and add further, that on the Weſternmoſt end there are a cluſter of trees; that in ſome places 
t is bare; and that there are 4 remarkable trees, paired, about 2 leagues from the E. end; or perhaps 2 miles, elſe it had been more ex- 
dreſſive to have ſaid about the middle of the iſland, as they allow the whole length but 4 leagues, and Capt. Webb but 3: Though | am 
ppt to think, the two iflands he mentions join together, at low water, as no notice is taken thereof by others; and then he may agree in the 
ength with them. They made ( 48“ E. M. diſt. to Dondre Head. (e) Called by the Engliſh the Inner Paſſage. (A) Mauritius, 
(*) Maſcareen. The ſhip called Le Preſident, in July, 1685; the ſame, in July, 1687; le Perle d Orient, in 
Auguſt, 1700; le Saint Louis, in Auguſt, 1702; le Lys, in July, 1730; le Saict Louis, in July, 1732; le Gatathee, in OQober, 
733; le Dauphin, in June, 1734; le Heron, in Sept. 1736; le Triton and le Fleury, in July, 17373 le Chauvelin, in July, 1739; 
e Fleury, in . 1739 le Maurepas, in July, 1739; le Triton, I'Argonaute, in Auguſt, 1739; le Comte de Toulouſe, in June 2740; 
Argonaute, in June, 1741; and le Chauvelin and le Triton, in June, 1741. 
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ſervations of latitude were not ſo rare as theſe navigators had perſuaded themſelves they were; 
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and when a navigator, who had got the better of his prejudice, will make uſe of an inſtrument (2) 
more exact and convenient than the old ones, he have: obſervations more frequent. Be. 
ſides the meridional heights of the ſan, there are ſeveral other different methods, and equally 
certain, to find the latitude at ſea (a). On approaching theſe iſlands the currents ſet to the 
Southward, as they do alſo through the channels: As to the rapidity, the examination of the 
above journals gave me to underſtand, that the greateſt difference cauſed by theſe currents, in 
this latitude, doth not exceed 20' in 24 hours, and generally 12'; fo that, if the darkneſs of the 
weather, or any other inconveniency, prevent your obſervation of the latitude,, you may by their 
proportion compute the difference, and direct your courſe accordingly for a fight of, or ſound. 
ings off, the coaſt of Malabar, which you ſhould make before you attempt the Iſland Zeloan (4). 
Several navigators have neglected this precaution, but their proceedings did not appear to me 


prudent enough to be followed ; becauſe, after a long voyage, there may be a conſiderable error 


in your reckoning, and when you think you have paſſed them (c), and bear away to the South- 
ward, you run in danger of running on the Maldives, or fome other iſland m the channel. The 
change of colour in the ſea, which generally evinces ſoundings, is not in this part a certain 
ſign (d). You ſhould abſolutely aſſure yourſelf by ſoundinggnss © 
To the Northward of the Laccadives, you find the banks of Cherbaniang and Padona, which 
extend to 13. N. latitude. Theſe rocks are ſo much the more dangerous as they do not break, 
and are not perceived till you are upon them. You find again ſome banks more Northerly, 
whereon many ſhips have ſounded, and which, according to their report, are not dangerous, 
But, that you may not be deceived by the conformity of depth upon theſe banks, with that of 
the coaſt of Mallabar, take the following direction: The navigators that fail to the North- 
ward of the Laccadives (e), generally content themſelves, eſpecially in bad weather (//, with 
getting ſoundings on the coaſt of Mallabar ; then they ſteer SSE. and SbE. in order to keep mid- 
channel between the iſlands and the coaſt. Now, ſuppoſing this ſounding had been on one of 
the banks above mentioned, it is evident, (conſidering their fituation, in reſpect to the iſlands) 
that a ſhip by this courſe would hazard the running aſhore on one of them. The beſt way to 
avoid this danger, when the weather will not permit you to ſee the coaſt, is-not to depend upon 
your firſt ſounding ; but keeping your courſe ſome time, if you loſe ſoundings, it is a true ſign 
ou ſounded on one of the banks; but, if they continue, you may be ſure you are near the 
coaſt. This obſervation deſerves the attention of thoſe who have the care of ſhips committed 
to their charge, For my part, I think it beſt to make the coaſt of Mallabar in 14, from 10 
to 200%, and to get in good time into this latitude, if coming from the Southward (g), ſo as to 
have nothing to fear from the banks of Cherbaniang, which ſhoal is placed 80 leagues from the 
coaſt, according to ſome, and 100 leagues, according to others. 
Forty- five leagues Weſt of Goa, ſome pretend to find a bank, extending from North to South, 
upon which are found 30, 40 and 50 fathoms. Some perſons have aſſured me, that the Angriat 
corſairs vſed to. go thither to anchor in fine weather, to wait for ſhips to plunder. This fing| 
authority did not appear to me ſufficient to place it in my charts; neither have I memoirs cir 


cumſtantial enough to determine exactly its extent from North to South, nor from Eaſt to Weſt, 
| | 0 


(z) The new Engliſh quadrant by reflection, invented by Dr Hadley. (a) See the Treatiſe of Naval Aſtronomy, | 
M. de Maupertuis. (5) M. de la Garde, ſaſier officer of the king's ſhips, commanding a ſhip of the company's, in paſſin 
this channel found the ſea changed, as if it had been in 3o fathoms; he at that time reckoned himſelf aſhore, and theret 
might readiiy have accounted for this appearance; but this able navigator thought this not ſufficient : He ſounded ſeveral t' me 
and finding no ground in 100 fathoms, continued his courſe Eaſtward, and would not ſail Southward till he had ſeen the coaſt 
Mallabar : The conſequence proved the benefit of this precaution, without which this ſhip had inevitably run aſhore on the Mi 
dives. (c) The Laccadives, (d) And eſpecially if you have not ſeen any of the iſlands. (e) Viz, thoſe from tl 
Arabian or Perſian Gulfs. Vor the Weſterly monſoons. ) And bound to Goa, this method is very well ; but 
bound to Zeloan, &c, I ſee no buſineſs a hip, coming from the Southward, has to the Northward of the qe channel, ſuppoſe they 
not chooſe either of thoſe to the Southward, though there is no danger in going through them, if due regard be had to the variation; a 


if bound to Bombay, in the Welterly moaſoon, I would make the land in the latitude of Hunary and Kanary, and not before. 
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M AN ARA (4), whoſe Southernmoſt part lies in 8˙ 57 North latitude, diſcovers itſelf by Manara. 
the cluſters of cocoa · trees, to the Weſtward of the river (i); at the enterance of which 

is 13 OF 14 feet water. A ſhip of any tolerable ſize ſhould not anchor, but at a good league 
off, to the Weſtward of this channel. Along Manara iſland (4), within gun-ſhot of the ſhore, 
jou have 20 or 21 feet water. In the fair way, there is a reef, which lies NW. and SE. 
off Aripa, the South end of which bears from the paſſage, of Manara SWbS. about 4 leagues, 
and the North end, WSW. 4+ leagues. : This reef is compoſed of craggy rocks; over. which 
there are ſeveral different paſſages; but they are only navigable for the country veſſels, and 
that in calm weather; for when the winds blow a little freſh from the Southward, it breaks over 
all: you ſhould therefore ſtand to the North-weſtward, till about a league off its North point; 
and then you may, in {mall craft, ſhape a courſe without fear towards the paſſage of Manara, 
or any other place, you think proper. Within this reef, towards the traits, or paſſage of Manara, 
the depth decreaſes gradually to 13 or 14 feet water. 

From Manara to Aripa, the courſe is SWbsS. 14 miles. The coaſt forms a ſort of bay between 
the two. Aripa is known. by a ſmall village, and a little church; off which, NWbW. 2 miles 
or thereabouts, you meet with a rock, which hath 8, 9, or 10 feet water; fo that the country 
WM veſſels can paſs over it. In the right channel you find 14, 15 or 16 feet water. It is convenient 
chen, in ſailing between Manara and Aripa, to keep this depth, and come no nearer, nor, ſtand 
i farther off ſhore. 3 | | 

The barks or fmall veſſels, bound from the Southward to Manara, ſhould obſerve, when 
t chey are to the Northward of the Weſt point Cardiva (/), to keep about 3 leagues off ſhore, 
in 18 or a0 fathoms, pebbles; then to ſteer NNE. and NEbN. till they bring the church of 
ofMAripa to bear Eaſt : keeping this courſe when in 4 or 5 fathoms they will ſee the reef break, and 
ug che rocks from the ſhore to the reef: then they ſhape their courſe by keeping in the above depth 
of 14 or 15 feet rocky ground. . | 
vl But, if you are bound, from the Southward, to Manara, in larger ſhips; when you 
(Mare 3 leagues to the Eaſtward () of Cardiva point, in the above-mentioned depth, be ſure to 
ſteer North till you ſee the reef break, and then ſtand off to the Weſtward about a league, till 
you are round it. From thence you may ſee the iſland of Manara to the NE. when you may 
hawl in; again, and approach it juſt as is convenient for your ſhip, conſtantly founding and 
xeeping a good look-out. It ſometimes happens in this track, that from the depth of 20 to 
5 fathoms, it diminiſhes 2 or 3 fathoms all at once; and this ſudden change happens either 
near the land or reef: but, you need not be at all concerned, if it is off the iſland ; tor, having 
once got into 7 or 8 fathoms, you have regular ſoundings, decreaſing gradually towards ſhore 
o 5 fathoms, ſandy ground. If, near the reef, you have 8 fathoms, pebbles and gravel ; it is to 
de avoided. | 

From Aripa to the Iſland Caridien, it is 7 or 8 leagues SWbW. This iſland is about 2 leagues 
n length, and is of an irrrregular form, of ſeveral points; the Southernmoſt lies in 8* 26': it is a 
eddiſh hill, ſteep and almoſt in the ſhape of a cone. You have 8 or 9 fathoms 4 leagues off, 
ocky ground. In clear weather, coming from the Weſtward, 4 or 5 leagues off, you may 
ee the bottom in 15 or 20 fathoms. In approaching it the depths are unequal, and require 
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o keep the lead going. Be not ſurpriſed if, after having but a few fathoms, you on a ſudden 
m ind 8 or 9; becauſe from 3+ leagues off ſhore, as you ſtand towards it, the depths are very 
eye HIS | : | uneven, 
"WM (>) Or Manazr. (i) What is here called the river, I take to mean the paſſage, between the iſlands Manaar and Zeloan, 


() That is, along the Eaſt end thereof, (/) Or Gardive. (m) Or rather Weſtward, 
M 


uneven, between 8 and g fathoms, to about a league 
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off the iſland, where there is a bank of but 


3 fathoms, the bottom of flint: when you have paſſed it, the bottom is ſandy, in ; fathom, 
1). 


Point of 
Cala pe- 
len. 


To the South- eaſtward of this iſland there is a bay about a leagues from Calapeten ( 
From the South point of the Iſland Caridien to the SW. (o) point of the iſland Calapeten, the 
courſe is SW. 4+ leagues. I juſt now. mentioned uneven ſoundings; they are, in this part, 


nearly the ſame. The bank of 3 fathoms, which I mentioned in the preceding paragraph, i; 


ſituate (y) within a ,muſket-ſhot of the ſhore, and extends beyond Calapeten? about 2 miles 
from thence lies a ledge of rocks, on which the ſea breaks. This point is eaſily known by a 


tuft of trees, exceeding thick; there is nothing like it, except on the (3) main to the Eaſtward, 


. where you perceive about 100 cocoa · trees, between which and this thicket, at the bottom of a 


 littleralley, is a bight called Naverary, or Navecary bay, which affords no ſhelter from the Weſterly 


| River of 
Chiloa, 


winds ; beſides, the bottom (as in the adjacent parts) is fo foul and dangerous, that there is no 
anchoring in any part thereof, without riſquing the loſs of your anchor, even within the bank! 
of 3 fathoms ; except very near Caridien or Calapeten, in 4 or 5 fathoms. | 
From the point of Calapeten to Chiloa, it is reckohed 8 leagues. The courſe, to ſail clear j 
of all, is SSV. To the Southward of the bay Naverary begins a ledge of rocks and coral, : 
which extend along the coaſt to within a league Northward of Chiloa, where, as it widens about MW i 
a league, it may be proper to keep the lead going: farther off fhore the bottom is ſandy. The f 


river Chiloa diſcovers itſelf by a ſandy mountain, on which may be ſeen ſome buſhes, and a little 


Morabel. 


River of 


Cayanel. 


Negom- 
— 


whole coaſt, on which is a thick wood of cocoa-trees. Off this point lies a ledge o 


Colomt o. 


Galketin, 


round hill inland. If you come from the Southward, you may fail near the coaſt, till oppoſite MW? 
this river; but, to the Northward of it, you muſt keep, for 2 miles, wide of this ledge of rocks b 
and coral, before you ſtand in for the ſhore. The bottom between Calapeten and Chiloa is of Ml 
fine fand, ſometimes a little coral; but, the nearer you approach Calapeten, the ground is till 
worſe for anchoring. | _ | . 
From the river of Chiloa to Morabel, the courſe is SbW. Weſterly, it is deeper between v 
theſe two places than any above-mentioned. You may approach the coaſt, by the help of the lead. ſa 
Morabel is known by two or three gardens of cocoa-trees, which trench a little inland; and, tu 
coming from the Northward, reſemble thoſe of Naverary or Calapeten. as 
From Morabel to Cayanel the coaſt lies SbW. 4 kagues. Cayanel is a river, that makes a ſort :< 
of point, in failing from the Northward : whereon are a number of cocoa-trees. The bottom is 
good, between theſe two places; and eſpecially near fhore. 1 th 
From Cayanel to Negombo, the courſe is SbW. 2 leagues. From the Northward, theWis 
land ſeems to form a bight. If you are to paſs by Cayanel, you muſt edge a little from it, co 
on account of a ledge of rocks, which are found between this place and Negombo ; and keep 
2 leagues off ſhore, in 4-1 8 fathoms, 'till you bring Negombo to bear SEbS. - By this means 
you avoid a rock, which lies NNW. off the flag-ſtaff, or the North point of the fort ; at the 
foot whereof you have 6 fathoms, and upon it 10 feet. When bound to Negombo from the 
Southward, bring the fort to bear SE. and keep that courſe till you anchor, without borrow- 
ing any more to the Northward. Negombo 1s known by a point the moſt 1 upon 5 
rocks, o 


ſmall extent. 1 bags - 
It is computed 6 or 7 leagues SbE. from the outer point of Negombo to Colombo. Yo 


find a good bottom all the way, except it be over-againſt a little river, where a rocky point pro 
jects about 2 miles. Keep in 10 or 12 fathoms. You may anchor before Colombo in from 
to 72 fathoms, the flag-ſtaff. bearing South; but come no nearer the river, becauſe of the rock 
lying at is mouth, and round the South point. 8 
From Colombo to Galketin the courſe is South 3 leagues. It is a little round bay, open and 

without ſhelter. Ships generally coaſt it about 4 miles off, in 13 fathoms, ſandy ground. 
| Fron 


(») Or Calpentin. (o) Weſternmoſt, more properly. (o) i. e. The inner edge, (2) The iſland Zeloan, 


nd 
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From Galtekin to Panture it is 31 leagues, South. To ſail from one to the other, keep in 18 Panture, 
fathoms, becauſe under 10 fathoms is rocky ground. Panture is a river, known by two rocks 


above water : they are on the North fide of the enterance, at the diſtance of two gun-ſhots. 
The anchorage 1s to the Southward of theſe rocks, in 10 or 12 fathoms, 2 miles off ſhore. 


From Panture to Calitura is SbE. diſtance about 3+ leagues. To the Northward of Cali- Calitura, 


tura lies a rocky bank: on the South ſide of the river is the fort, built on a little eminence. If 


you purpoſe to anchor at this place, take for your guide two other (7) little hills, near each other, 


and not far from the ſhore. The Northernmoſt is the loweſt. As ſoon as you ſee the fort between 


theſe two, ſteer right for them, into 4 or 5 fathoms, but come nothing to the Southward of theſe 
hills, for fear of danger : and obſerve, that ſtanding towards the fort, the bottom is very foul in 
15 or 16 fathoms, but tolerably good from 6 to 4. | 
It is reckoned about 2 leagues from Calitura to Barbarin iſland. You fail along ſhore in 7 or Barberin 
8 fathoms. To the Southward of Calitura is a rock 12 or. 13 feet under water; it bears 1and. 
SWS. off the fort, and SEbE+E. (s) off the little hill of Makvenien (:). The paſlage is good, 
in 4 fathoms, between the ſhore and this rock, which is about 2 miles wide; but it 1s better to 
o without, coming no nearer than ſix fathoms. Between Mackvenien and Barberin the bottom 
3s foul in 15 fathoms, and tolerable from 15 to 20; but above 20 it is very bad, rock and coral, 
ſo that in ſounding ſcarce a grain of ſand will come up with the lead. 
Barberin is an iſland, known by its ſmall diſtance from the main (2). You may anchor to the 
Northward of it in 6 or 7 fathoms : there is alſo a little bay for barks, or longboats. Care muſt 
be taken in rounding the Weſtern point, where there are ſeveral rocks. The anchorage of this 
bay is in 2 or 3 fathoms, ſandy ground, a ſmall muſket-ſhot off ſhore. 
rom Barberin iſland to the point of Cocacheire, the courſe is SSE. 4 leagues. Between the point of 
two, about 2 miles from Barberin ifland, runs the river Alican, or Beneto; to the Southward of Coca- 
which is a little fort, upon an eminence. The anchorage is good, in 12, or 13 fathoms, black ie. 
ſand. To the Northward of this river are two rocks, plain to be ſeen. At 4 leagues off, be- 
tween Barberin and the point of Cocacheire, you have from 28 to 30 fathoms; hard ground. 
From this laſt place, you may coaſt it very near, in 7 or 8 fathoms; but, at 4 leagues diſtance, 
100 fathoms are not enough, ſometimes, to reach the bottom. | 
From Point Cocacheire to Ragamma, the courſe is SE. and the diſtance 5 leagues. Between þ,,.,,, 
the two 1s a little river or brook, in which boats can ſcarcely enter: to the Southward thereof ma. 
is a little red hill, ſteep to ſeaward ; and about a muſket-ſhot to the Northward, a garden of 
cocoa-trees, called Amlamgoda : from thence to Ragamma, it is reckoned 3 leagues. Four miles 
to the Southward of Amlamgoda, a reef runs out for about 2 miles, upon which the ſea continu- 
ally breaks. You muſt come no nearer in this part, than 20 fathoms: at 15, the ſound- 
ngs are irregular, and very foul to , 8, and 7, where it is, in ſome places, ſandy, but not very 
lean; ſo that prudence requires, that thoſe, who fail along this coaſt, ſhould not come un- 
ler 20 fathoms, Ragamma advances like a point into the fea ; there are upon it ſome cluſters 
of cocoa-trees ; and, on the edge of the ſhore, ſome large high rocks, by which it may eaſily. be 
nown. 8 LES 
From Ragamma to Point de Gala (x), the diſtance is 4 leagues SEbE. In coaſting it, you Point de 
uſt not come under 25 fathoms; for a good league to the Southward of Ragamma lies a rock, _ as 
nving only 12 or 14 feet water, and 15 or 16 fathoms all round it. Look out for a little reddiſh ** 
ill, on the edge of the coaſt; the rock of Gendore (y) being over-again{t it. 
To the Southward of Grandere (y) are alſo two rocks under water; about a cable's length, 
ithout which, you have 15 or 16 fathoms. Theſe rocks may be eaſily known; for, as they 
ire but 5 or 6 feet under water, the ſea breaks over them continually, Boats or ſmall veſſels 
ay paſs between theſe rocks and the ſhore, in q or 10 fathoms; but it is better to go near the 
8 rocks 


(r) Beſides that the fort is built upon. %) More likely SWbW. half W. (or Makvene. (2) Zeloan. (*) Or Gaula, 
(3) I take both theſe to mean the ſame place, De Liſle has it Gindre; and in a large Dutch MS. Chart, I kave by me, it is Gundete. 
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rocks than the ſhore, becauſe the ſoundings are irregular, and increaſe or diminiſh #or.3 fathom, 
| .atacaſt ; yet you never have leſs than 4 or gj fathoms. "om oy od hn 
Point de Within point Gaula is a bay: the Dutch have there a ronkiderable ſettlement, well 
Gate,” fortified, with a good: garriſon. They do not ſuffer any ſtrange Ghip- to enter, without lend. 
ing them one of their pilots, in order to the knowledge of the pilotage thereof to them. 
ſelves. There is nothing to be remarked, concerning this place, -unlels to come no nearer it 
than 16 or 18 fathoms, the flag · ſtaff bearing NNE. if you would anchor in good ground. 
Before the bay lie 2 rocks under water, one whereof is covered with 15 feet, and the other 
with 17 ; they have round them 10 or 11 fathoms. If you come no nearer than 15 fathoms 
ou run no danger of foul ground. On the Eaſt fide of the bay is ſeen a rock, on which the ſea 
reaks. 3 | M9 S601} 1.0% v8 tat 5 Th] ts he the" 
Point Gaula is in 6? North latitude, . and 77* 57 Eaſt longitude from Paris. 
Red Bay. From Point Gaula to Red Bay is 5 + leagues, the coaſt trenching EbS. 
| (z) About a league to the Weſtward of this bay is ſeen a little iſland, anted with copoa- 
trees, and called Woody Iſland. In failing from the Weſtward, to enter Red Bay, you muſt 
coaſt it 12 or 14 fathoms, till you have doubled a red ſteep point, which makes the enterance 
of it; then you diſcover a reef, very near ſhore, by which you muſt fail, in the depth above. 
mentioned, till you perceive, on the Weſt ſide of the bay, a little iſland near {hore, and a rock 
within the reef. You muſt keep on to the Eaſtward, till you bring the rock and the 
iſland in one. When they bear N. and NbW. you muſt near the rock, to within x 
ſone's-throw ; and having paſſed it, a cable's-length, anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms; but, two 
cables-length from it, you ſtand a chance of cunning into very foul ground. 
Before you ſteer with the rock and iſland in one, bring them to bear NNW. to round the reef 
becauſe at the point of the reef lies a rock under water, which hath but 11 or 12 feet. This cav- 
tion is abſolutely neceſſary to prevent being loſt here. de. 
Io the Eaſtward of this bay are high lands, and a little village, called Maitre; but it is 1mpoſ- 
2 — come near this coaſt, on account of a kdge of rocks, which ſurround almoſt three parts of 
# To go out of the bay, you muſt ſteer contrary to the inſtructions given you to enter it; and, 
| When you have got again into 14 fathoms, you may proceed as you pleaſe keeping the lead going, 
and a good look-out. 11 E N . 
Riverof From Red Point to Matura the diſtance is about 3 leagues, EbS.5S. Matura is a river, 
Matura. at the mouth of which are 2 or 3 rocks; about a gun-ſhot to the Eaſtward, you ſee a little i{land 
near the main, like Woody Iſland. above-mentioned. Athwart this bay (a), there is a reef 0 
ledge of rocks, ſtretching out from the Weſtern ſhore, for about 2 miles; ſo that to anchor 
before the river Matura, you muſt come no nearer than 12 fathoms, till the iſland. bears NbE 
and NNE. then you may ſtand towards this iſland, in a ſmall ſhip, as near as — pleaſe; 
you may anchor within the ledge of rocks, oppoſite the river, in 4+ fathoms; but you mul 
| firſt round the reef as aforeſaid. | f 
Dondre- From Matura river to Dondrehead is reckoned 4 miles SE. There is a ledge of rocks ru 
bead. out about a mile SW. from the Weſt part of Dondrehead, upon which there is but 9, 10 
and 12 feet water. On the outer fide, are 6 or 8 fathoms, and within, towards the ſhor. 


3 or 43 therefore great care muſt be taken in approaching them. Being off Matura, in © 
| athoms, if you ſteer EbS$3S. you paſs Dondrehead, at 2 miles diſtance, in 15, 16, and 1 

| fathoms. This point is low, whereon is a pretty large cluſter of cocoa-trees, which makes! 0 
| eaſily known. f 


Bay of From Dondrehead to Gaelies the courſe is E 3* S. 1 league. The point of Gaelies | 


Gaelies. high and ſteep ; ſo that to anchor, within it, you muſt round it, within half a muſket-ſhat of th 
| ore 


(z) The chart of the Encliſh Pilot, and ſeveral others, repreſent them bearing off each other Eaſt and Weſt ; but the inſtru 
take it EbS. and WbN, The author has experienced this laſt poſition to be the trueſt. (a) Or river. 5 
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ſhore otherwiſe it is exceeding difficult to enter, and to come to without danger of loſing 
your anchor: So that you will do well to keep as cloſe to it as you can, The danger, however 

oreat, 18 V1 | 7 . ; 

6 Gaelies is a little round bay, which lies to the Weſtward, Ships may ſafely anchor here in 

4 or 5 fathorns, mud. They are here ſheltered from the Weſterly, Northerly and Southerly 

winds ; but the Eaſterly winds raiſe a ſmall ſwell. | 

From Gaelies to Dickwell the coaſt lies ENE, 2+ leagues. Bamberand is between the two; 
and between this laſt and Dickwell lies a ledge of rocks, near 2 miles from ſhore, on which 
the ſea often breaks: Wherefore you muſt come no nearer than 15 fathoms. 

Dickwell is known by an orchard of cocoa-trees, which ſeems to be two miles in length: Dickwell. 
There is — between the ledge of rocks above-mentioned and the ſhore, a reef about a muſket- 
ſhot en eres. e 5 | : 5 

From Dick well to Nielwell is reckoned 2 leagues ENE, You may coaſt it in 12 or 14 fathoms, 
within a cannon- ſhot of the ſhore, - | 

Nielwell is a bay, the Weſt part of which affords ſhelter from the 88 W. and Weſt winds, On Bay of 
its Weſtern point there is x little hill, which in ſailing along that coaſt (5), looks very much like Niclweil. 
a little iſland, covered with eocoa-trees, You muſt paſs as near it as that of Gaelies, in 12 or 
14 fathoms. Off the Eaſt point lies a rock above water. In the bay you need fear no danger, 
except 3 flat rocks near the ſhore, and over which it is ſaid the largeſt ſhips may paſs. It may 
not be unneceſſary, however, to enquire into that by ſounding. 

From Nielwell to Coenacker, or the bay of Kerketoes, is reckoned 2 miles ENEzE. It is BayofCo- 
a large bay. You mult keep near ſhore as above mentioned, in 12 or 14 fathoms. Exactly in enacker. 
che middte of this bay you perceive a large rock, and to the Weſtward a ſmall ſteep point, like 

chat of Gaelies, near which you muſt ſail to get into the bay. 

From Coenacker to Tangal is 2 leagues, ENEx E. It is a point, under which is a little bay, Tangal 
Tod may keep along this coaſt in 12 or 14 fathoms. Point. 
From Tangal to Waelue is reckoned 4 leagues, ENEZE. The land between the two is low Waelue 
| and ſandy on the coaſt, high and ſteep within land. You may coaſt it 4 miles off ſhore, in 20 River. 
or 22 fathoms. The bottom is ſand mixed, with coral. 

Waelue is a large river, which has to the Northward a little mountain. Oppoſite its mouth, 
about 4 miles off ſhore, there lies a rock, on which the ſea generally breaks. You may paſs within 
it, in 7 or 8 fathoms, ſandy ground. 

From Waelue to Mago the courſe 1s ENE. Northerly. Mago 1s a point ſurrounded with rocks. Mago 
Half-way between them the bottom grows foul ; wherefore you ſhould keep in 22 or 24 fathoms. Point. 
You may ſee, between Waelue and Mago, the Salt-houſes of Mazen. This is a little bay, wherein 
nothing but boats can enter. It 1s ſaid, that there is a rock within this bay ; but I am not able 
to give any deſcription thereof. Of | 

The Engliſh Pilot, whom I follow in this part, ſays, that to the Eaſtward of Mago, about 
8 miles off ſhore, lies a rock above water. I imagine 1n this he confounds ſome rocks of the Great 
Baſſes, which are nearer ſhore than others. Many perſons, who have paſled near this reef, have 
aſſured. me, that this is the only foundation for this paragraph; however, thoſe who make this 
coaſt ſhould be upon their guard. 

From Mago to a little remarkable hill, called the Elephant, which is near the ſhore, it is Elephant. 
reckoned 6 leagues. The bearings NE. and SW. To the SE. of the Elephant you find the 
Great Baſſes: This is a ledge of rocks, on which, according to the natives of the country, 
there was formerly a pagoda of braſs: Wherefore the inhabitants to this day call it Crown- 
cotte in their language. 

The Great Baſſes extend about a cannon-ſhot in length, and the ſame in breadth. The ſea Gres. 
breaks here very high, and ſome of theſe rocks ſhew themſelves above water. You muſt give Baſt: 
them 
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(5) i; e. Coming from N Weſtward, 
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them a good birth, and come no nearer than 30 fathoms; it lies 3 leagues off ſhore, and yon 
may fail within it, by keeping a little nearer the land in 8, 9, 10 and 12 fathoms: Neverthe. 
leſs you muſt come no nearer the ſhore than 8 fathoms, nor the Great Baſſes than 12; this i, 
to be obſerved till the Elephant bears NNW. when, if you are mid-channel,” ſteer ENE. or 
if you are nearer land, EbN. till you get into 30 fathoms : then ſteer NE. to ſail without the 
Little Baſſes. a P AA} TORSATINEYS NEAL BARE; OOO RATE 
I know not what authority the Engliſh Pilot hath for ſaying, that to ſail from Dondrehead, 
to go clear of the Great Baſſes, it is neceſſary to ſteer ESE. According to this courſe you would 
fail indeed very wide of it; but, if I miſtake not, there would be great danger of being drove 
off the coaſt, and much difficulty to regain Zeloan; becauſe, during the Weſterly monſoons, 
the currents ſet ſtrong to the Eaſtward in this part, as I have often experienced. It is true, that 
in ſhaping your courſe by night, you muſt beware of the currents, which ſet in ſnore as well a 
to the Eaſtward ; for my part, I think it ſufficient, being 2 leagues South of Dondreheadl, to ſteer 
Eaſt(c). This courſe will carry you 8 leagues South of the Great Baſſes; which I take to be 
ſufficient for the ſet of the currents to the Northward : However, you ſhould take care to ſound 
from time to time. n INES? tals $1 S/W NE RIO 19019 
You muſt ſtill obſerve, that though it is 20 leagues from Dondrehead to the Great Baſſes, yet, 
when you reckon you have ſailed 15, you will be oppoſite to it; ſeveral ſhips have even thought 
they had got no farther than 12. This obſervation is worth attending to, as well for ſhaping 
your courſe as for the diſtance. Rap! | a 


* 


'Litle The courſe from the Great to the Little Baſſes is NE. and the diſtance 7 leagues. The Engliſh 


Baſſes. Pilot makes it NEbN. but from what I could obſerve every time I made this track, in ſteering 
NE. you fail no farther from one than the other. When this reef does not break, the beſt mark 
to know whether you are near the Little Baſſes, is a little hill on the ſhore, on which is a rock, 
reſembling a chimney : This hill lies directly NW. of the Little Baſſes. A little to the North. 
ward, you ſee another hill not ſo high, with a ſmall rock'on the top of it, like a pagoda, from 
whence it derives its name. It is farther inland than that of the chimney, and is not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other little hills but by this mark. . 
Between the two Baſſes, about equal diſtance from one to the other, there is a ſmall bank, ot 
which is found but 8 fathoms; but thoſe who fail here need not fear to approach it. 
Julius From the Elephant to the high ſandy point, called Julius Nave, is about 5 leagues NEbE 
Nave. between them are two reefs, one near ſhore, and the other 2 miles off ſhore, upon which are but 
7 or 8 feet water. Within this ſandy point is good anchoring ground. 8" © 77 
This point of Julius Nave lies NNW. of the little Baſſes. You may fail between them in 
fathoms : You have 6 or 7 nearer ſhore, and 5+ mid-channel. 1 $171 
Point of From the point of Julius Nave (d) to that of Low Bank, or Sandy Point, the courſe is NEbN, 


LowBauk, Northerly 16 miles: From this point a ſandy bank extends 4 miles into the ſea; ſo that you mult 


take care to keep wide of it, whether in failing from the Baſſes, or the Northward. Between 
the two ſandy points, that is to ſay, between Julius Nave and this point, the anchorage is good 
in 12 or 13 fathoms. | 

From 


{c) Mr Nichelſon is of opinion, that a ſhip, being 2 or 3 leagues off Dondrehead, may fafely ſteer EbN. which will carry her 4 or 
leagues without the Great Baſes ; for that the currents are very changeable : I much queſtion, therefore, whether they are not reguli 
tides ; or, if currents, I hope a competent knowledge of their ſhifting may be in time procured, which will be the navigator's ſurd 
guide in the night. In the day, obſervation may be made by the land, and the courſe ſteered accordingly. See Nichelſon's Rem. 20 
Obſ. p. 38, 39. | | 

(4) F on 1 point of Julius Nave to that of Pedra, I have corrected ſeveral courſes, diſtances and latitudes of the Engliſh Pilot, 1! 
ſerted in the Directions joined to it. For greater exaCtneis, I not only had recourſe to my particular obſervations, but I conſulted farthe 
the memoirs and remarks of ſeveral navigators. The firſt error I diſcovered conſiſts in the diſtance from Point Julius Nave to Batacal 
2 the Engliſh Directions fixes at 32 leagues; inſtead of which it can but be 25 or 26, according to the bearings and differences 

titude. . 

Szcandly, Trinquemale is placed at leaſt 10' more Northerly than it ſhould be: I have comp ared ſeveral obſervat.ons made thereabout! 


and moſt of them Eaſt of the fort, ard it is my opinion it cannot at molt exceed 835 N. Th 
3 | | Third 
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From the Low- bank point to Aganis the courſe is NNE, diſtance 16 miles. Aganis is known Agznis. 
by a little peek that is near it, like a tower: To the Northward of this peek there-are two little 
hills near each other, and cloſe to the ſhore a cluſter of cocoa-trees, by which Aganis is known. 
In conn from Low- bank. point you coaſt it, at g or 6 miles diſtance, in 25 fathoms, ſand mixed 
with coral. Vou have 15 fathoms within a gun- ſhot of the ſhore, which is bold. . 

From Aganis to Aregam (4) the coaſt inelines NbE. 4 leagues : This place is diſtinguiſhed by Aregam. 
two little hills inland, at a ſmall diſtance from one another, and alſo hath a cluſter of cocoa- 
trees, but not quite ſo large as that of Aganis. They coaſt it in 22 or 24 fathoms. | 

From Aregam to Poawegam / is reckoned 4+ leagues NbE. It is known by a grove of Poawe- 
cocoa-trees, which incloſe a pagoda : The land to ſeaward is low); inland it is high and moun- Sam. 
tainous. There is a reef about a mile off - ſhore : You. muſt in this part keep in 22 fathoms, 
though it is not very good for anchoring, on account. of rocks ſcattered about in ſeveral places. 

The direction of the coaſt between Poawegam and Batacalo is Nb W. diſtance 8 leagues. To Batacalo. 
ſeaward, between the two, the land is low, and up in the country are ſome very high moun- 
tains, one of which is called by the navigators the Capuchin, on account of its reſembling at its 
extremity a friar's hood; but it makes only in this form whiles it bears from the Weſt to the 
South, for when it bears NW. or NNW. its peek is like the top of a great pyramid. 

Two leagues off Batacalo there is a reef of rocks, on which there are uneven ſoundings: A 
ſmall ſhip may fail between the land and the reef, but it is better to keep without. When the 
Capuchin bears SW. you may edge in towards ſhore, and anchor over againſt the river, a mile 
off ſhore, in 7 or. 8 fathoms. Several cocoa-trees diſperſed along ſhore-facilitate the knowledge 
of this part; beſides that, the land trenches from thence NWbN. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that no regard ſhould be paid to the irregular ſoundings in this part, Remarks 
Eaſt of the Iſland of Zeloan. There are holes in ſeveral places. I have experienced, every time J on che 
I failed this way, that from 20 fathoms I have ſuddenly had 100. It will happen ſometimes —35 N 
that being near ſhore, in 7 or 8 fathoms, you ſhall preſently find yourſelves in 40. Thoſe who foundEat 
ccaſt this iſland ought to obſerve this; as alſo the currents which ſometimes ſet in ſhore. _— 

From Batacalo to Vendeloos the courſe is NWbN. Vendeloos is a bay, on the North ſide of Zeloan. 
a point; it may be known by a ſmall hillock, a little way inland, called the Sugar-loaf, to the Bay of 
Southward of which, at ſome diſtance, are two or three other little hillocks. At a gun-ſhot from 1 
the coaſt the depth is 8 or. 9 fathoms, but very foul ground in ſeveral places; ſo that you muſt 
anchor further off. The ſhips that have buſineſs at Point Pedra ſhould from Batacalo keep near 
ſnore; otherwiſe they riſque: their being able to fetch in. 

From Vendeloos to the Iſland Provedien is about 3 leagues NWbN. between theſe two the fgand 
oaſt forms a bight. Here is exceeding foul ground, You muſt keep an offing of 2+ leagues, Prove- 
16 or 18 fathoms. | — 

The Iſland Provedien is a white rock, like the fail of one of the country veſſels. The ground 
ontinues foul for 5 leagues more to the Northward. 

From the Ifland Provedien to the point of Cotiaris (g) the courſe is NWbN. diſtance g leagues. 

Cotiaris point is low and even. About 2 cr 3 leagues to the Southward of it the anchorage Cotiaris 

becomes better, but this not above two. miles off ſhore, in 10 or 12 fathoms. From this point to Poiar. 


about 


Thirdly, The ſame author is again miſtaken in the latitude of Point Pedra, which ought to be in 9 42“ N. and not in 10% os 
pefides many particular memoirs to authoriae what I have here advanced, the Journal of the Sieur Liebault, pilot of the French 
ompany's ſhips, ſerves to prove it: His capacity and accuracy are ſufticiently known to depend on his remarks. In 1730, lying E. 
ff this point, in the ſhip Lys, he made by obſervation 9e 41'. | 

| The error is farther confirmed, by comparing its dittance and ſituation with any other place: Among the reſt, for example, 
Larey-Kal, whoſe latitude I obſerved and placed in my new charts in 10 45'. From this place to Negapatnam is 13 miles, and from 
egapatnam to the Pagoda Canimere 22 miles; theſe two diſtances being from North to South, the latitude of this Pagoda may 
e concluded to be 100 107. Thence to Pedra point the courſe is SE; S. diſtance 12 leaguet, which gives 28“ for the difference of latitude, 
hich being taken from 101 there will remain 9® 42' for the latitude of Point Pedra. It is evident then either way, that the Engliſh, 
lot places this extremity of the iſland Ceylan 28' more North than it ſhould be. | 


(r) Arregamme, or Atrewecgamme. Poaveg unme, or Tricule. (g) O. Coetier. 
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Bayof Prem Cotiaris to Trinquemale bay (6) is about 3 leagues NW. The bay is large and deep 


2 extending about 2 leagues: It has on the North fide high land, and ſome good harbours, ſhel. 
tered from all winds. The entrance of this bay is very clear, and without danger, though very 
_ On the North ſide are two rivers, and three towards the South. Trinquemale fort is 

| in 8*. N. Ian OUR enn £10 1190 93083480 ent In Ann | et ltr 

; he entrance of Trinquemale bay to Pigeon Iſland, the courſe is NW. 4 leagues, Then 


: 


Inland of From t 


Pigeon3: ig no anchorage between the two, on account of the great depth. 

From Pigeon Iſland to Croſs river is 4 miles. 
Rio Carty From Croſs river to Rio-Carty (i) the courſe is NW. diſtance about 4 leagues. The coaſt is 
River. low and even. Vou may anchor 4 miles off ſhore, in 16, 18 or 20 fathoms. | 


Mole- 
wall, 


ſand with a few ſhells. 'This bank being doubled, you muſt, to go to Pedra 
the coaſt where there is nothing to fear. 80 long as you continue in 6 fathoms, muy, ba 
Fou are ſtill on the edge of the bank; if the bottom is oaze, you may keep within gun; ſhot of the 
ſhore, in 7 or 8 fathome, the ſame ground; but you muſt keep a little off as you near Pedra 
point, becauſe of the dangers that ſurround it. $59 ; ONES nf 

From Molewall to Pedra point, is reckaned 14 leagues NW. and NWbN. You may coaſt 
it, as I obſerved in the preceding paragraph, without ſailing farther off it, in order to ſhun a 
rock under water, which hath but 9g feet, and a bank which lies off the coaſt, on which are 
very unequal ſoundings. The rock bears from Point Pedra EbN. 2+ or 3 leagues: -15 

In failing from the Southward, if you meet with contrary winds, fo that you cannot coaſt it 
at the above diſtance, you had better fail without the bank and rock: Keep 4 leagues offing, in 
9 or 10 fathoms, till Point Pedra bears WSW, then ſtand to the Weſtward, but nothing to the 
Southward, till this point bears SW. otherwiſe you have unequal ſoundings, which decreaſe 
ſometimes 2 fathoms at a caſt; inſtead of which you will find no leſs than 4 or 5 by con- 
forming to this direction: However, if by negle& thereof you find yourſelf in 4 fathoms, ſand 
and rocks, you muſt then hawl off, till the ſoundings are ſand, mixed with coral and ſhells, in 
5+ or 6 fathoms. | | | 
When Pedra point bears SbE. 4+ leagues off ſhore, you may anchor there in 4+ fathoms, fine 
ſand : But, if you would approach the coaſt, and you are obliged to turn it, in ſtanding off, 
take. care not to bring the point to the Weſtward of SW, nor ſtanding on, more Southerly than 
SSW. By.this means you eſcape the danger. = | * 5 

The North part of Point Pedra is known by a church and ſome houſes built upon it; the land 
trenching to the Weſtward. | f 

J have, after many obſervations made at ſea with great exactneſs, determined the latitude ot 
this extremity of the Iſland Zeloan, in 9 42 N. {1), contrary to the Engliſh Pilot, who places 
it 20' more North than it ſhould be. | 
It is reckoned 8 leagues WbW. and WSW. from Point Pedra to the point NW. of Arnedien (m), 
called the Fort of Hammon-Hiel. About 6 leagues from Pedra point you may ſee the NE. 
point of Arnedien, It is proper to keep 3+ leagues off it, on account of a flat bank, which runs 
a good way off, on which there is but 3 fathoms ; and keep this offing till Hammon-Hiel _ 

| 8 


Or Trinkamalay ; called alſo Crankanella bay. For a more particular Account of this bay, ſee Nichelſon's Rem. & Obl 
p-. b1—66. [) Or Rio de Sorto. (4) Moelwale or Paſſake. (/) Mr Nichelſon makes its latitude 9® 48 N. 
| (m)I take this to be the ſame with what is named Cardies, in the chart of the Engliſh Pilot. Indeed, the NW. part of Zeloan is . 
riouſly laid down and named in the maps and charts, | 
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Eb E. and C island (a) SW. and SSW. you muſt then ſteer by it (o) 'till you get into 41 fa- 
thoms, :g0adiground; and bring the fort of Hammon- Hiel to bear EbS. . 
In the months of May, June and July, tho the wind blows violently from the SSW. yet 
hers are ſtrong tides both of flood and ebb; ſo that, even then, you may turn it up. V. 

I ſhall iniſſi here the Direction for the coaſt of the Iſland Zeloan, without ſpeaking further of 
the NW. part thereof. The great difference between the draughts I have met with, which 

ſs for the beſt, and the directions of the Engliſh Pilot, which are the only ones yet extant, 
Fain obliged me to neglect it: Beſides,” this part of the Iſland is only frequented by very ſmall 
Dutch veſſels; and on this account I thought it immaterial to my deſign. 


- 
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PIRECTEONS for ſailing en the Coaft of COROMANDEL, 
© MOL QONDA awd. BHIXA. .. 


I SHALL begin this Fe with. a treatiſe on the winds and currents, which prevail along 
£4 this coaſt, and the bay of Bengal, every month in the year. The publick are indebted for 
this memoir, and the greateſt part of this inſtruction, to the Sieur de la Touche, formerly maſter 
attendant-of the port of Pondicherry: His frequent voyages to. Bengal and Mergui enabled him 
to give the following account of it; and to the praiſe of this ſkilful navigator be it ſpoken, that for 
above 25 years experience in the Eaſtern feas, he never omitted any remark that might be of 
ſervice. towards perfecting the navigation thereof. oy 


Of the M O-N 8 O-O-N 8. on the Craft of COROMAN 
and other Places in the Bay of BENGAL. 


DEL, 


WESTERN MONSOON. 


DURINO the Month of March, on the coaſt of Coromandel, the weather is generally Merch. 


very mild, the ſky ſerene, and without ſtorms ; or if they happen, are of ſhort duration. 
After midnight the wind blows from the NW. a little freſh, varying to the SW. and ſometimes 
calm; but when it is a briſk gale it laſts (uninterrupted) till g or 10 in the morning. After 
12 at noon, and ſeldom before, begins the breeze from the SE. varying to ENE. ſometimes even 
as far as NE. Theſe little ſhiftings happen particularly when the February moon continues long 
in March. | | 
Off in the bay the winds vary from the SW. to S. and from E. to NE. the currents change in the 


ſame manner; but they are more ſubject to ſet Northward, becauſe the Southerly winds are moſt 
frequent. It is nearly the ſame along the coaſt. 


In the months of April and May are the ſtrongeſt currents; when they ſet N. and NE. In apt ane 
theſe months alſo are the freſheſt breezes from the SSE.. It is ſeldom calm in April; but when May. 


the March moon is late, and before ſeme gale of wind, or the return of the Northern monſoon. 
On the coaſt of Coromandel, this return of the monſoon makes the April moon dangerous; 
but it does not always bring ſettled ſtorms, only ſome ſqualls and rain, that hold on and off two 
or three days. In. this uncertainty, you had better, during this moon, fail 2 or 3 leagues off 
thore, in 15 or 16 fathoms, to avoid all danger. This admonition relates only to this coaſt; for, 
in the bottom of the bay, the gales of wind and ſtorms are much more frequent, 


The 
{n) This is called Ilho de Sorto, in che Engliſh ** (0) That ie, Cow Iand. 


«The, regular breezis above mentioned, that blow. from the SSE. 


«. June, 
Tu'y and” 
Auguſt, 


Septem- 
ber. 


and accompanied with-lightning. When it blows freſlv inthe day time, the horizon is ſomewhat 


it blows the leſs. 


1 
| P 
| 0 


10 o'clock in the morning, and continue till g or 10 at night, and ſametimes all night: In the 
ee Y) the winds blow from the SSW. and SW. - When they are freſh, the 8. breeze i, 
rong. 4 | | MGR , ee FH . Mig © 0 q nien | | 
In ſome years, about the end of April, the Weſterly winds blow for two or threedays. 
The fowl generally clear, except ſometimes in the evening it is cioudy in the Weſfern board, 


obſcured to the Eaſt ward. in the month of May the weather is more ſettled. In the morning 
the land breezes from the SW. to W. are generally pretty freſh: When they are veryftrong 

laſt much longer than in April; which is the reaſon that the ſea-breezes from the SSE. to S. do 
not begin till aſternoon, and end at 9 or 10 at night, as I obſerved above; and cpnſequently are 


of ſhorter duration. This happens moſtly towards the end of this month, when it ſometimes 


blows from W. to $W. bor three days together, very ſtrong about the middle of the day, but 


moderate in the morning and evening. Pg | f 
Hy calm; when there is none, the breeze 
is ſtrong, and the SW. winds ſhift to the South, 88E. and 8E. C LS 


Between the regular land and fea breezes it is genera 


Some years there are in this month ſqualls of wind, that 1aft an hour or two They come moſtly 
from the NW. and ſeldom from the Eaſtward. When they are attended with rain and thunder, 


In the bottom of the bay of Bengal, the months of April and May are dangerous ; for beſides 
the hurricanes, which blow violently ſome years, you generally meet with heavy ſqualls from the 
Northward, vrhich laſt 5 or 6 hours, ſometimes longer; and moſtly happen every 2 or 3 days. 
During theſe two months, the winds, that blow in the offing, are from the SW. to 800. and 
in May WSW. . b ee Secs, 
The months of June, July and Auguſt, differ but little one from the other; the Weſtern 
monſoon is then in its height. In the offing, the winds are conſtant from SW. to W. eſpecially 
in June and July; but, at the end of Auguſt, they frequently blow from WNW. and ſometimes 
NW. On the coaſt of Coromandel, the land winds are not conſtant; but you commonly hay: 
the ſea breeze from S. to SE. | | ths | | | 

The W. and SW. winds, during theſe three months, are ſultry hot, and even inſupportable; 
but more ſo ſome years than others : They ſometimes blow with ſuch violence, that they darken the 
air with the duſt and ſand they raiſe from the ſhore; and theſe clouds of duſt reach a great wa 
off at ſea: This happens moſtly in dry ſeaſons ; but when the {qualls are more frequent, the rain 
prevent this effect of the wind; which is commonly experienced about the end of June, and 
July, rather than in Auguſt, when the ſqualls and rains are more frequent. r 

When the Weſterly winds blow their hardeſt, the ſea is ſmooth along ſhore, eſpecially at Pon 
dicherry : Then the country veſſels paſs the bar eafily ; which, at all other times, breaks ve 
much; and ſometimes not paſſable. | 

Although it is pretty fine weather, at this time of the year, on the coaſt of Coromandel, it rain 
abundantly in the bottom of the bay, at Ballafore, Chatigan, Arrakan, and on the coaft of Peg 
Siam, and other places in the Eaſt. e 

The SW. winds blow very ſtrong, at this ſeaſon, in Ballaſore road; ſo that the pilots for th. 
Ganges cannot get aboard the ſhips. Here eſpecially you ought to be well provided with goo 
anchors and-cables. ; e e e 

The month of September, though inconſtant, is more ſubject to Weſterly winds than to an 
other: They vary from SW. to North. The day breezes blow ſometimes from NE. but oftne 
from SE. and SSE, In general, from whatever quarter it blows, it is very moderate, except 
few ſqualls. | 


9 


{p) Before the SSE. breezes begin. 
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in the bottom of the bay, you have little wind from the middle of Auguſt to September; but 
The currents, which all this monſoon ſet with the winds to the NE. flacken in September; 
and, on the coaſt of Gergelin, about 8 days before the Equinox, they make to the Southward ; 
and are rapid at the end of the month: This is a great help to ſuch ſhips as ſail, at this time, 
from Bengal for the coaſt of Coromandel, or other parts. | 

- Aimoit every year, ſoon after the Equinox of September, you have ſtrong Eaſterly winds in 
the bottom of this bay, on the coaſt of Orixa, and at Ballaſore; whereas, in the middle of the 
gulf, the winds commonly blow from the NW. = 


EASTERN MONSOON. 


preſage violent 


ave this coaſt 


At Bengal, the rains are commonly over by the roth or 2oth ; but the Ganges continues to 
pverflow till the end of this month, which is more ſubje& to ſtorms and tempeſts than on the 
oaſt of Coromandel; though there it often blows very freſh from NE. to E. wherefore the ſhips 
hat depart late (at the end of September, for inſtance) from the coaſt of Coromandel for Bengal, 
hould keep out at fea, or they run great. riſque of being loſt on the coaſt of Orixa. 


orning from NW. and NNW. and in the afternoon from NNE. and NE. but ſometimes from 
he SE. and SW. for 3 or 4 days. The former part of this month is ſubject to calms for ſeveral 
lays, and commonly followed with ſtorms, which happen more at this, than any other time 


rom the NW. and thence chop ſucceſſively from N. to NE. ENE. and Eaſt, The ſea then riſes 
d prodigiouſly, that you fee it foam a league off. When theſe tempeſtuous winds ſhift from 
alt to South they moderate, and the ſky grows clear; but if after having blown violently from 
E. a calm enſues, preſently it blows hard from the SW. : | 

Some years, theſe hurricanes have not happened, or they have not been ſo violent, ſo that 
my might ride ſafe in the roads; but as this is fo precarious, it is better not to tarry on the 
Dalt. ; 

Out in the bay, the winds blow, in November, from NNE. to ENE. 


ow from NNE. 
does ſometimes when from the NE. but then it blows very bard, for 2 or 3 days, and 
e ſea runs ſo high, that no veſſel can go over the bar : Notwithſtanding this bad weather, 
ereby the ſhips in the road ſuffer, they may ride it out, if they have good cables and anchors. 
me years, the winds are nearly alike, at the full and change in December and January, and 
ſame in the middle of February, when the January moon 1s late ; but in general they are 

not 


2, 


f the year. They are ſo violent, that no ſhip can poſſibly ride at anchor. They generally begin 


on the coaſt of Coromandel, the month of October is the maſt inconſtant in the year, The oaober. 


How far ſoever the month of November may be advanced, in the NE. monſoon; yet you Novem- 
ave, during its continuance, variety of winds; though moſtly from NNE. or rather in the ber. 


In December and January, the Monſoon is regular from NNE. to ENE. On the coaſt, the pecem- 
inds in the N enerally blow from NW. and NNW. and about noon it begins to ber and 
to NE. It commonly rains if the winds vary but from NNW. to N. as 142%: 
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not ſo ſtrong in January and February as in December; and it has been remarked, that there 
have been more years, wherein theſe months are fine, than the contrary. In January and Fe. 
bruary, the weather is moſtly fair and moderate, eſpecially when it has been bad weather in 
November, or the beginning of December. As for the currents, they follow the direction and 
force of the wine. 4 i UT tem St e Tom: eien $25 | 
The month of February is a continuation of the NE. monſoon; when it grows weak, the 
Southerly. winds oppoſing it, eſpecially after the 1 5th. Some years, theſe winds ſet in ſooner, 
on the coaſt, than others. baz en e PROS iner eee FL G08 | E 
The ſhips that fail for Europe at this time, have often met theſe Southerly winds, and have 
been obſtructed by the currents, which ſet with the winds; but they are eaſily relieved by the 
firſt Northerly or Eafterly winds; eſpecially, if they are far off ſhore, where the monſoon always 
laſts longer. re Is atk betas bat 2d bbs conn m +. ho L143 PU 
The Norther! winds continue, ſome years, till March; but ſeldom without à revolution 
from the Southard.” On the coaſt, the NW. winds blow in the morning ; and, now and then, 
the SE. breezes : in the afternoon, the weather is always mild and moderate, whatever wind 
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FRon Point Pedro, ine Northeromoſt pa 
the firſt point of the Coromandel coaſt, 


ſome; that is to ſay, they have been ſet to the Eaſtward; but theſe examples are rare, and the 
firſt very common. | | e | | 
Ihe Pagoda of Canimere may be ſeen 5 or 6 leagues in clear weather. About + of a mile to 
the Northward is a little river, and on its bank a large village, encompaſſed with trees, where 
a trade is carried on in Tobacco and Rice. The mouth-of this river doth not appear at a dil- 
tance : its bar hath but 3 feet water; ſo that only very ſmall veſſels can go into it. They anchor 
about a league from its entrance, with the Pagoda of Canimere, SWW. The ground to the 
Northward 1s very ſoft mud, and conſequently not fit to anchor in. mates 

From Canimere to. Negapatnam the courſe is North, diſtance 7 leagues. Between the two 
is ſeen a thick wood, with little buſhes without number. There is nothing elſe remarkable but 
a church, about a league to the Southward of Negapatnam : It is built beſide a little river, which 
is not ſeen in coaſting; and as there is not above 4 feet on the bar, at high water, I ſhall take 
no further notice of it. 3 ö | 


( 
t 
( 
( 
er 
Negapatnam er 
| 9) It may not be amiſs to compare this whole account of the Monſoons with, Mr Nichelſon!s Remarks and Obſervations there 
653. (r) lt is more than ⁊ leagues in the chat. (9 This muſt be a miſtake, and means 88 W. by the conſequence. 
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Negapatnam is one of the moſt conſiderable places belonging to the Dutch, on the coaſt of 
-oromandel :: Tts fortifications are good. The town lies to the Northward of the fort, to the 
-zuthward of which is the mouth of a very commodious river, capable of receiving — 
eſſels. To the Northward of the town is à great pagoda, called the Chineſe Pagoda, on which 
; erected a maſt or flag-ſtaff. You anchor before Negapatnam in 5 or 6 fathoms. The bottom 
thwart it is very level, ſo that at 4 leagues diſtance you find but 6 or 7 fathoms. 

From Negapatnam to the river Karey-Kal, is about 4 5 leagues, the courſe Ny W. In coaſt- RU or 
ng you in ö or 7 fathoms. Between the two runs the river Naour, wherein a trade is car- Raten 
ied on in chints and rice. The moſque with 4 white pyramids, which may be ſeen a great diſtance ** 

t fea, rs this place remarkable —=R& © | 

Karey-Kal is a new fettlement of the French (n), not only conſiderable by the great number 
f Aldees, who are dependants, but alſo by the linen trade. Two rivers bend their courſe through 
his grant: they take their riſe among the hills (o) on the coaſt of Malabar, and thereby facilitate 
he carriage of the merchandize, and render the country fertile, which abounds in rice and other 


The fort of Karey-Kal is built on the North fide of the river, whoſe mouth is formed by a 
arrow point of ſand, which extends along the coaſt, ſo that its entrance being parallel with the 
hore cannot be diftinguiſhed far off. The other river named Tiroumala (p) is a quarter of a 
eague to the Southward, and opens likewiſe towards the North; as indeed do almoſt all the rivers 
n this coaſt. 
The bar which ſhuts up theſe two rivers hinders middling ſhips from entering, ſo that only 
oats can paſs it: and then it muſt be at high water. They anchor before Karey-Kal in 5 or 6 
athoms. 'The marks for anchoring depend upon the monſoon in which you are there, viz. In 


he Southerly monſoon, bring the flag-ſtaff to bear WSW. and in the Northerly, Weſt : By this 
neans you facilitate the paſſage of boats, paſſing and repaſſing. | 
From Karey-Kal to Trankabar the diſtance is 14 league N4*W. You keep along ſhore, in 7;,,.. 


or 7 fathoms ; but in approaching the fort of Trankabar you muſt keep off a little, on ac- bar. 
ount of a bank near the river. This bank doth not project much, and provided you keep in 
he above depth you have nothing to fear. | : 
Trankabar is the chief ſettlement belonging to the Danes in India ; the town is very neat, and' 
he fort remarkable by its exceeding whiteneſs, which they take care to keep ſo. The Indians 
all this _ Tirangampadou, whence is corruptly derived the name of Trankabar. 
ues 


Two and a half to the Northward of Trankabar is Cabripatnam, appearing like a ſort cavripar- 
f fort, without baſtions ; juſt by are two ſmall pagodas, very near each other, inland. There vam + 
was formerly about half a league from this place a ſmall French faftory. Gahan 


The little river of Triminivas 2 is 2 leagues North of Cabripatnam. It takes its name from »;... e 
pagoda that is ſeen inland. Off its mouth there is a bank, about a mile diſtant ; but it is not Trin'i- 
langerous, as the depth decreaſes gradually in approaching it. The land to the Northward . 
ff the river is ſomewhat higher than the reſt of the coaſt, which from the Pagoda of Canimere 
not to be ſeen but by its trees and buildings. In coaſting, about a league off ſhore, you have 
or 10 fathoms water. | 

"Tis reckoned about 3 leagues North from the River Triminivas to that of Coloran (7). River of” 
This laſt diſcovers itſelf by thick buſhy wood, near the ſhore, through which one of the mouths ©2124" 


or Kolo- 
of ran. 


(n) This, with the places depending on it (the moſt conſiderable of which is Teru-maley-zayen, 4 miles to the Southward) was granted 
the French, by the king of Tanjour, in 1739. | 

(0) Gatte Mountains. (p) Or Tiru-mala. On which ſtands the tower of Tiru-mala-waſſel. 

(r) Almoſt all the Directories for this coaſt make the diſtance leſs from point Coloran to Traakabar than it really is. Ihave. 
ere eſtabliſhed a more exact diſtance, which I have concluded from the difference of latitude of theſe two places, and their bearings; 
wing obſervedithem both in ſeveral voyages. The advice that I give to avoid the bank of Coloran, differs alſo from the Old Dicec- 
ries,. which pretended that you may coaſt it eaſily in ꝙ or 10 fathoms; I have experienced the contrary, having in 11 fathoms ſeen the 
is within gun-ſhotof che hip. Mr Nichelſon calls this river 3 | . 
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low land by the ſea- ſide. | 
Pondicherry is the chief of the French ſet 
governor general, and head council. Its ſituation is in 11* 55 North latitude, and 78* Eaſt lon- 
gitude from the Royal Obſervatory at Paris (a). The king of Vaſapour granted it to the French, in 
1672, in conſideration of ſervices done by him M. Martin, who two years afterwards was appointed 
governor thereof. The prudent conduct of this officer preſerved it for his king, in ſpite of the 
revolutions that happened in 1677, and ſome time after in Carnatte or Karnateka, by the invaſion 


of prince Sivagy, who confirmed the grant in 1680, 
| . A 


(0 At the mouth of this river ſtands the town of Tirukotty, where the Engliſh have a fort encompaſſed by the river. 

(e) Mr Nichelion ſays they are 4 pagodas at a conſiderable diltance from each other, and irregular, which moſt likely they would nd 
be, if the porticos of one pagcda : furthermore, that our army had been there, and confirmed this. («) Or Shidam-baram, but mol 
commonly called Chalanbron, according to Monſ. D'Anville. See the Geographical Illuſtration of the Map of India, p. 57. But Mt 
Nichelſon has it Chillambrum. See his Rem. and Obſ. p. 45. (x) Weſt rather, if he means the pagodas, as is moſt likely; unleb 
he means the point of the ſhoal. Or Calderoon. (z) The French and Dutch flags at Porto-Noio, 

a) By many obſervations of the immerſions and emerſicns of the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter, which have been made at Pondicherry bj 
the jeſuits, and compared with thoſe made by the members cf the Academy of Sciences, the difference of meridians hetween this tou 
and the Royal Obſervatory at Paris, hath been found 5 hours and 12 min. of time, which is 78 deg. of longitude, and agreeable ther:! 

. 2 * 


Inave placed it in my new Charts, | 
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As ſoon as the declatation of war betwern France and Holland was known in India, the 


ſelves niaſters of it; they tried all manner of ways to ſupply the weakneſs of their own inability. 
They engaged the Great Mogul to aſſiſt them in the attack, and fearing this ally would not 
prove fi „they ſent to Ali-Raja, governor! of the province, with many preſents to win 
Ian to-theivinteraſis, and promiſed him a conſiderable ſum for the ſubſiſtance of an army which 
they required of him. This negotiation had at that time no other effect than to induce M. Martin 
to take proper meaſures to defend this place, and he doubled his care in 1690 and 91, till the 
Engliſh joined the Dutch, and threatened to beſiege and raze it to the ground. The Dutch, not 
diſmayed with the bad ſucceſs of their firſt attempt, continued their ſolicitations, and in 1692 
obtained a Caoul (5) or recommendatory letter, from Raja-Ram Sacrapatti, king of Gingy, who 

rmitted them to attack the French in Pondicherry with their utmoſt ſtrength, as well by 
fand-as ſea, in order to the reduction of that place, with a promiſe on his part to affiſt 
them, at the Dutch company's expence, with a — forenof infantry and cavalry for this 


This prince on his part contracted (after the conqueſt) to yield them up the fort of Pondicherry, 
with the lands thereto belonging, to enjoy and poſſeſs in the ſame manner as the French had 
done; beſides all the effects, gold, ſilver, and other merchandizes that they ſhould find there, 
with the remittance of all the rights that Raja-Ram could claim therein. Her 
He farther engaged, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, to eſtabliſh and maintain them in their 
poſſeſſion, and to ſuccour them with all his forces againſt any who ſhould hereafter attempt to 
moleſt or diſturb them in it. | | FI e *. 
The Dutch on their part obliged themſelves to pay this prince the ſum of 21,000 pagodas (c), 
the currency of Pullicatte, half to be advanced, and the other half on the reduction of the place. 
This Caoul was confirmed by another king of Gingy, called Pralada Niragi, of the Bramin's 
caſt. All theſe negotiations coſt the Dutch above 50, ooo pagodas. p 1 

With this permiſſion they arm for the execution of their deſign. In 1693 they preſented 
hemſelves before Pondicherry, with a force capable of attacking the ſtrongeſt place in the Indies. 
heir ſquadron was compoſed of 19 men of war, ſeveral ſloops, boats and country veſſels, having 
on board above 1500 regular troops, beſides ſeamen, boughies, macaſſars and chingalas, to the 
amount of above 2000; 15 or 20 pieces of braſs cannon, eighteen pounders, 24 field pieces, 
5 mortars, and war-like ſtores in abundance. This army was farther increaſed by that of the 
ing of Gingy. - Thete remains no doubt but that this great preparation was attended with a 
avourable ſucceſs, if we conſider what was the condition of Pondicherry : All its defence at that 
ime conſiſted in a hrick wall, of an irregular form, 238 fathoms in circumference, which incloſed 
he magazines and apartments of the principal factors; 4 ſmall baſtions, able only to mount: 
b guns, flanked the curtains of it. This place was attacked and defended with vigor; but after 
about a month's ſiege M. Martin was obliged to ſurrender it to the beſiegers, on honourable. 
rms. It was afterwards reſtored to the French by the Treaty of Ryſwick, and this ſame 
zovernor again took poſſeſſion of it, in 1699, in the name of the French company, who imme- 
liately gave him orders to ſee it fortified. They ſent him M. de Noon, in quality of chief engi- 
deer, and from his plans and defigns they began in 1701 to build the citadel, which is a regular 
entagon of 90 toiſes or tathoms round the exterior polygon, ſtrongly built with brick, with a 
litch full of water 10 fathoms wide, and well covered. The baſtions are built with orillons 
r port-holes in them, and barbets on the flanked angles. The Royal-gate fronts the ſea ; it is 
rnamented with a beautiful piece of architecture: In a word, this fort may be conſidered as 
e beſt of its kind in all the Indies: It ſtands in the middle of the town, by the ſea- ſide, whence 
ie houſes extend North and South. | | = | | 


In 


(3) This is taken from the original Treaty. le) This anounts to about 178, co French livres, 985 


- where the trade daily increaſed; became reſolved to make them- | 
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the modern way. In 17% and 47, under the government of M. Dumas, theſe fortification, 
vere augmented, by the care of M. de Coffigny, an engineer of reputation and merit, om ac- 


French in India, and out of regard to him in particular, they now would live in friendſhip with 


4500 
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who was r of it, to incloſe the town. Father Lewis, 
thereof:/It confiſts in a brick. wall; flanked with baſtions, in 


36 


In 1524, M. de Beauvoillier,/ 
a capuchin, had the m 


. 
- 


count of the Marattas, who threutened to deſtroy this town. Their army, aſſiſted by that of 
ſeveral other Gentoo princes, "amounted to above 150,000 men: After having conquered the 
Moors or Moguls, and ravaged all the province of Carnatte, they purpoſed to treat the Euro. 
peans ſettlements in the fame manner, eſpecially Pondicherry, the governor of which had af. 
forded a retreat to the Mogul's viceroy, with his family, and the remains of the army after their 
defeat. The care that this prudent commander took in putting the place in a condition of 
defence, the reſdlute courage wherewith he anſwered the Maratta generals, the folid argu. 
ments he made uſe of to repreſent to them the injuſtice of their pretenfions, made this people not 
only change their purpoſe, but their chiefs ſent him a ſiraph, or ſerrapah (4), by an officer. of 
diſtinction, who affured him from them, that in conſideration of the great tation of the 


him. This news, ſo agreeable, and ſo little expected, reſtored tranquillity in Pondicherry, 
which had already prepared for a vigorous defence. This town is now the place in 
the Indies: It contains 3000 toiſes or 14 league in circumference (e). Here is a mint, where 
they coin rupees /) and pagodas, which are ſuperior in fineneſs to many others, and are cur- 
rent all over India. This privilege was granted to M. Dumas, in 1736, by a phirmaund or letters 
tent from Mahomet Scha, emperor of the Moguls. This prince a few afterwards 
onoured him, and his ſucceſſors in the government of Pondicherry, with the dignity of N 
or rs and in this quality committed to him the command of a manſeb or battalion of 
horſe, in acknowledgement of the refuge he afforded his ſubjects in Pondicherry during the 
incurſions of the Marattas in Indoſtan, as above mentioned. He is the only European on which 
this high honour had hitherto been conferred. - THE | 
They anchor in Pondicherry road in 7 or 8 fathoms water, 2 or 3 miles off ſhore, 
From Pondicherry to Conjimere the coaſt runs NNE. 2 E. 47 leagues. Between them are 
ſand-downs, along the coaſt; and behind, the black land before mentioned gradually decreaſes, 
and terminates about a mile to the Southward of Conjimere, which is only remarkable by the 
ruins of a factory, which the Dutch abandoned, after 3 or 4 years refidence : You find alſo the 
remains of an old Engliſh incloſure abandoned alſo. = * 2 

The anchorage is very good oppoſite this pas in 6, 7 or 8 F, water, about 2 miles off ſhore, 
From Conjimere to Alemparva the courſe is NEbN. diſtance 5 leagues. About a league be- 
yond Conjimere you perceive a thick wood and a village; then the coaſt appears lower, and ſeems 
to bend in a little, till you come near Alemparva, where the S. fide of the river riſes in ſand- 
downs, and projects out a little; otherwiſe this point is not dangerous, and in paſſing it the 

depth diminithes but a fathom. The N. fide of the river is covered with trees. | 
Alemparva 1s diſtinguiſhed by a beautiful fort, flanked by many turrets, belonging to the 
— * = whiteneſs renders it conſpicuous at a great diſtance. There are alſo ſeveral hillocks 

on the land. | 
From Alemparva to Sadras, a Dutch ſettlement, is NEbN. diſtance 7 leagues. The 
country between them is partly flat, ſandy and but few trees, till within 3 leagues of Sadras, 
| | where 


(4) A preſent that conſiſts of a complete dreſs of filk and gold in the country faſhion, bei | iendſhip to thoſe 
„„ gold in the country „being a mark of eſteem and friendſhip to 
(e) It'was beſieged by Adm. Boſcawen in 1749; but he was obliged to raiſe the fiege on account of the monſoons. In 1760, it un 
blockaded at ſea y the Admirals Corniſh and Stephens, and Col. Coote by land, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion ; the garriſo 
being ſhort of proviſions. Tais place was afterwards totally demoliſhed, as the French had by Fort St David's; but was reſtored 
them again by the peace of Paris in 1763. 


(/) The rupee is worth about 48 French ſols, and the pagoda about 8 livrer, 5 ſols. 
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where begins a thick wood of palm - trees, extending about a league Northward : Oppoſite its 
extremity (g is a little ſpit of ſand, which runs out f of a league to ſea-ward. Two leagues 


further to the North ward you find Sadras; and at the entrance of a thick wood, the Dutch 


factory. I here are two pagodas, but not very diſcernable, one to the Southward, and the other 
to the Northward. Two or three leagues up in the country you ſee ſeveral little hills, called by 


navigators the Mountains (+) of Sadras: When the higheſt of theſe bears NW. Sadras bears Weſt. 


About 4 miles off ſhore are 9g or 10 fathoms water. 5 

About 2 leagues NEbN. from Sadras are the Seven Pagodas, which are only to be ſeen near The se- 
the ſnore: There are five upon high and ſteep rocks within land, the tops of which can only g 
be ſeen, by reaſon of a thick wood that hides them; another is ſo near the ſhore that the ſea © 
waſhes the foot of it ; the ſeventh hath been deſtroyed by the ſea : It ſtood on a rock + of a 
league from the ſhore (i). 1 8 

From the Seven Pagodas to Couvelan is 16 miles, NbEXE. In this paſſage are ſome rocks (2), Couretan 
which bear ESE. off the little hill of Tripoulour, remarkable by being much nearer the ſhore or Kone 
than any of the others. Theſe, rocks project about a mile into the ſea. You may coaſt it in 9g, 
10, or 11 fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. | | | 

From Couvelan to St Thomas is reckoned 5 leagues, NbE. The town is called by ſome Malia- st Tho- 
pour; it is by the ſea-fide, and is nothing but a heap of ruins. There are ſome churches, eſpe- mas. or 
cially a cathedral, the fee of the biſhop ſuffragan to Goa. All the Portugueze churches on the —_ 
pa of Coromandel are in his dioceſe. | 7 | 
Mount St Thomas lies half a league to the Weſtward: It is diſtinguiſhed from many others 
round it by a church built on the top of it, which is eaſily ſeen in failing along ſhore. 

From St Thomas to Madras 1s a league NbE. This town is the chief Engliſh ſettlement on Madras. 
the coaſt of Coromandel, and the ſeat of a ſuperior governor and council, It is encompaſſed 
round with a wall of brick, flanked with baſtions and ſupplied with cannon (/). A little river, 

hoſe mouth is to the Southward of the town, and which forms an elbow in running to the 
Northward, ſurrounds moſt part of it. Madras is divided into the white and black town. The 
irſt is very ſmall, but well built: The latter lies to the Northward of it, and is the abode of the 
Gentoo merchants, Moors, Armenians, Jews, &c. and ſome Europeans, who cannot dwell in 
he white town. ' The black town 1s not quite encompaſſed with walls like the fort. A number 
of ſhips are always ſeen in the road. The anchorage is about 2 miles off ſhore, in 10 or 11 fathoms 

ater. There are inland ſome high mountains. I made at Madras ſeveral obſervations of its 
latitude, and have determined it 1 3 13'N. | 

From Madras to the reef of Trifou or Natoer, the courſe is NNE. 3 leagues. You may know keer or 
hen you are near it by a ſmall cluſter of trees of equal height, and whoſe top reſembles a kind of Trifou or 
able, When this wood and two palm or cocoa-trees are in one, you are athwart this reef, which N***- 
projects a good league into the ſea, Having opened the two trees, with the little wood a ſail's | 
dreadth, you muſt ſteer NE. to keep clear of the bank which lies off Paliacata (), the Southern- 
oft part of which bears NEbE. 2 miles from the pitch of the reef. 
Keep the lead conſtantly going, becauſe as you come near the bank of Trifou the depth di- 
iniſhes a fathom at each caſt, as faſt as you can heave the lead. So that by day or night, as ſoon 
is you perceive this decreaſe, you ſhould immediately ſtand off, as above, to give the bank of 
"aliacata a good birth, and not near it in leſs than 10 fathoms. Without this attention you will 
ind unequal ſoundings, as from 6 fathoms to 3 at one caſt of the lead, which will be exceeding 
dangerous for a large ſhip; but a ſmall one may fail throughout without fear, becauſe there are 
t leaſt 12 feet water over the ſhoaleſt part of this bank, which lies 2 or 3 miles off ſhore. The 


rtr », AT... ©. AA OE: 


(e) i. e. its Northern extremity ; where, according to the Engliſh Pilot, is a ſmall pagoda, called Conymere, and an Engliſh factory. 
(5) Or high-land. i) Mr Nichelſon, who was there ſince the Neptune Oriental was wrote, takes no notice of this; but parti- 
larly relates the poſition of all the Seven. Indeed it is ſomewhat extraordinary that this ſhou!d be deſtroyed at ſuch a ditlance, whilſt 
at waſhed by the ſea ſhould eſcape. (4) Inſtead of theſe rocks, the Engliſh Pilot mentions a ſhoal of ſand to the Southward of 
abelon, which ſtretches near 2 miles to ſeaward ; but Mr Nichelſon takes no no:ice of either. ) There have been ſeveral altera- 
dns made here, ſince it was taken by the French, and has been reſtored by the peace of Aix la Chapelle. (-:) Or Pullicatt. 
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The bank of Paliacata:extagde nt 'apd SWbs. Thoſe ſhips that ſail, 3 leagues diſtance 

om the coaſt need not fear two 8. eee ee 100040, eee eee 

To anchor before Paliacata, you muſt not ſtand in for the land, till the flag-ſtaff of this 
factory bears WbS. ſa may you ſafely approach it; and will find 6, 7, and 8 fathoms water, 
This ſhould be underſtood in caſe of a Southerly wind, for if it ſhould be Northerly you muſt 
bring the flag-ſtaff to bear SW, eſpecially in a ſhip that draws 16 feet water; for in a ſmall 
veſſel () there is nothing to fear from this outer bank: However, it is neceſſary that thoſe 
who are not ſufficiently acquainted with this coaſt, ſhould be upon their guard, in both theſe 
reſpects. wet | | . W 

The North end of the bank lies SEbS. from the river of Paliacata. Two miles to the South. 
ward of this river is Gueldre Fort, belonging to the Dutch. The common anchorage is Ebs. 
from the flag-ſtaff, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms water. WI | 

The courſe from Trifou to Paliacata is NNE. diſtance 55 leagues. The coaſt between them 
is low to ſea: ward; the inland part is high land, called by navigators the mountains of Paliacata, 
This place (e) lies in latitude 13*35'N. © ey LOI RP | 

From Paliacata to Cicara-Hoeria the coaſt runs NhW. 8 leagues. Near this place is a reef like 
that of Trifou, which runs as far as that into the ſea, but farther along the coaſt ; at the NE, 
point of this reef there is another, at 2 or 3 leagues- diſtance from the ooaſt. It is about 10 
leagues long, North and South, and the ſoundings on it very unequal. To go to Armegon you 
may go between theſe two ſhoals ; but you muſt be experienced herein, or elte it is better not to 
venture; yet afterwards you find between the coaſt and this bank a large and exceeding fine chan- 
nel, which extends NbE. and SbW. Mx IE og | | | 

To fail with a fair wind from Paliacata without this reef, you muſt keep off the coaſt, ſteering 
NNE. along the reef, and come not under 8 or Lee water. If you get into 12 fathom 
you mult edge in again to 9 fathoms. This is abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who go to Maſuli- 
1 becauſe in June, July, and Auguſt, the currents ſet NE. and even ſometimes more 

Zaſterly: So that if you keep too far off, you would run the riſque of loſing your paſſage, as it 
has happened to ſeveral ſhips, that have not been able to fetch nearer than Narſapour, and from 
thence turn it, but with great difficulty to reach Maſulipatnam. : 

It is reckoned 26 miles from Cicara-Hoeria to Armegon. The trenching of the coaſt is ſome- 
thing more Weſterly than in the preceding paragraph. Within land may be ſeen Mount Ar- 
megon: When it bears Weſt you may perceive a little to the Southward, near the ſhore, the ruins 
of an old Engliſh factory, and to the SSW. the mountains of Paliacata. | 

From Armegon to Caletoer the coaſt runs North, ſomewhat Eaſterly, 6+ leagues ; but th: 
courſe to paſs without the bank of Armegon is NNW. 1n 10, 11, or 12 fathoms water. 

From Caletoer to Divelan the courſe is North, and diftance 10 leagues (p) that is to ſay, 7 
leagues from Caletoer to Point Peny, and 3 leagues fram Point Peny to Divelan. From Caletoe 
you mult ſail in 16 of 17 fathams, and come no nearer, on account of a dangerous bank, which 
lies 4 leagues North of Caletoer, and projects 4 miles out. This bank is very ſhoal, and conſe 
quently the more dangerous. | | | ' 

The Sieur de la Touche, in his Memoirs, relates an event which happened to him off this bank 
and which I think neceſſary to inſert here. Being at anchor off it in 25 fathoms, he prepared 
in the night-time, with a favourable wind, to make a trip NW. and regain the depth of 1: 
or 14 fathoms. Though the wind was moderate, and he had got but a little way, in leſs that 
a quarter of an hour he fell from 15 to 5 fathoms: This obliged him to hawl off immediately 

bh | Howeve! 


e 


(=) Of q or 10 feet draught. (e) Pullicatta. 
(2) Moſt Directories have made 12 leagues diſtance from Armegon to Caletoer; but the Authors muſt certainly mean from Caletoert 
Divelan ; for this will not agree with the difference of latitude, and the ſituation of theſe two places: Therefore 1 have ce ermined! 


tt 
more exaQlly, 
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wever, on heaving the lead, and finding the ſecond time 15 fathoms, he imagined he might 
wp in the ſounding: But he hath ſince learned that this bank really ſhoals from 15 to 5 


fathoms, as he had found it: Therefore you ſnould in common prudence keep upon your guard 
in this part; and obſerving to keep in 17 fathoms, you have nothing to fear. 4 
Six leagues NbW. from Divelan is Cerara: you may coaſt it in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, To Cerara, 
the Northward of Cerara are two very thick woods; and in the town a white & » Within © <= 
land 00 ſome high mountains, which ſhew themſelves 10 or 12 leagues at ſea, in clear 
weather. | (4 AM Wir; ht 71 26 | 
From Cerara to Gondegam the coaſt trenches NEbN. + N. 6 leagues. Along this coaſt runs a Gonde- 
bank, projecting a little into the ſea, and without it another; but ſmall veſſels may paſs with- Bm. 
in it: Neither of them are dangerous for large ſhips, that keep in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms: In ap- 
proaching the river you perceive a village with a pagoda on the ſea-ſide. | 
From Gondegam to Montepoly, the courſe is NE, diſtance about 4 leagues. You may coaſt Monte- 
it at a league diſtance, in 9 or 10 fathoms, oaze. Eaſt of Montepoly is a grove of palm-trees, Po. 
and a little further another leſs, conſiſting only of 20 or 30 trees; This laſt ſeems higher than 
the other. When you fail along the coaſt, in the depth above mentioned, you go within the 
bank of ſand, which lies 5 leagues SEbE. from Montepoly ; is 8 or 9 leagues long, NE. and 8 W. 
On the SW. part of it, which is the ſhoaleſt, there is no leſs than 3 fathoms. The approaches 
to this bank are known by a ſandy bottom ; inſtead of which, in the channel, between that and 
the land, the bottom is oaze. 


From Montepoly to Petapoly the courſe is ENE. 6+ leagues, About a league Weſtward of the Petapoly. 
town runs a little river, and oppoſite the town a grove of palm-trees, remarkable for its being 
flat and even, for which reaſon it is called the Table of Petapoly. 4 20 f | 

From Petapoly to Point Divy the coaſt runs Eaſt, about 14 or 15 kagues. You muſt keep Point Pi. 
in 6 or 7 fathoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore. About 4 leagues Eaſt of Petapoly there are the 2 Due 
kntrances of ſeveral rivers, that run along the low land and form iſlands of it; but are not per- : 
eptible to thoſe who fail along ſhore. Theſe rivers ebb and flow. A navigator hath obſerved 
he water here to riſe and fall 4 feet, being at an anchor in 5 fathoms, oaze. 
On Weſt coaſt of Point Divy, at 4 or 5 leagues diſtance, you perceive the entrance of three 
[1VETS f | 
In ling from athwart Divelan (the mountain of Cerara NWbN.) to go clear of the bank 
pf Montepoly, you muſt ſteer NE. and take care to keep in 10 or 12 fathoms, ſtiff ground, 
and there is nothing to fear; but if the depth increaſes and the bottom becomes ſofter, edge 
, and ſhape a courſe to the Eaſtward of Petapoly, in order to get into 9 or 10 fathoms, oazy 
ground. | 
To go to Maſſulipatan or Maſulipatnam, when you are off Point Divy, at 2+ leagues diſtance, *Maguli. 
you muſt keep in 8 or 9 fathoms, to avoid the bank of Divy. When Point Divy bears Weſt, Patan. 
you muſt round it in 7 or 8 fathoms, and ſteer NNW. borrowing more or leſs from the Weſtward, 
xceording as you find yourſelf nearer or farther from the ſhoal ; then edge away by little and little, 
n 5 fathoms oaze, always avoiding the hard ground. When the depth exceeds 6 fathoms, you 
muſt borrow more from the Weſt, and ſteer thus as far as the road of Maſſulipatan, before which 
ou anchor, in 4 or 5 fathoms, oaze, at 1+ league off ſhore. 2 | | 

The coaſt to the Northward of Point Divy is low land, level, and without trees. Along this 
oaſt may be ſeen the mouths of two rivers. Near Maſſulipatam you ſee a tuſt of palm-trees, 
bout a league to the SW, Theſe palm-trees,in coming from the SE. ſeem to form only one great 


ee; but may be ſeen ſeparate as you approach. 
Without 


(7) ney hereia obſerve, that to avoid confuſion, T have only reprefented, on the chart of this part of the coaſt, the prireipal mouths 
rivers. 


* 
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| Without this mark MaMilipatan is eaſily diſtinguiſnhed by the houſes and: flag-ſtaffs of three 
| nations, French, Engliſn and Dutch. To the Northward of this town there is a wood cut even, 
| the trees whereof ate of an equal height. All the bottom of Maſſulipatan bay is oaze, except near 
ſhore. The depth doth not decreaſe above half a fathom for a quarter of a league. | GETS 

. 2 4 T] obſerved above, that if you are bound to Maſſulipatan, in the [Weſterly monſoon, it was 
neceſſary to keep ſoundings on the coaſt, whether ſailing within or without the banks of Armegon 

and Montepoly. This holds good from the month of May to October; but in Februar March, 

and April, as the winds in general blow between the Eaſt and South, you muſt ſteer for Nara. 

pour, or even more to wind ward if poſſible, in order to give the bay of NN a good birth, 

| you cannot, without great difficulty, get out, without the help of Weſterly ' winds, 


- whence: | 
which you muſt wait for; ie enen 

In May you may ſhape a courſe between Maſſulipatan and Narſapour, becauſe the winds vary 

then from SSE. to SW. and ſometimes as far as Wg.. 
In October, November, and December, here is but little navigating, nor indeed all along this 
coaſt. In the months of December and. January, if you are at the bottom of the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, you cannot return, becauſe the NE. winds and currents, that run to the Southward, are 

then in their greateſt force. „ e e ( = SEN e in — 1 > | 
Narſa= From Maſſulipatan to Narſapour the courſe is Eb; N. diſtance from the town 13+ leagues, and 
pour from the road 12 leagues. - The coaſt between the two is encompaſſed with a bank, that project; 
half a league. Oppoſite the river of Narſapour is another bank, about a league from ſhore. There 
are on the bar of this river 8 or 9 feet water. Nee 
Some charts place a bank 3 leagues South of Narſapour, that ſome deſcribe rocky, and others 
ſoft; and upon it not leſs than 34 fathoms water. All the navigators, who have failed to Maſſu- 
lipatan, mention nothing of this danger in their journals, though the major part, by track, have 
run over it: Therefore I have not marked this bank on my charts; becauſe it is not likely, it 
being ſo ſmall a diſtance from a place ſo much frequented, but ſome navigator or other would have 
mentioned it, if it had exiſted. The Engliſh Pilot, in whoſe charts it is repreſented rocky, men- 
tions not a word of it. in his inſtructions: And indeed if its exiſtence is real, you may prevent 
the dangerous effects of it, by keeping your lead going; which you muſt always obſerve in theſe 

rts. | 1 EE, 
Point FF rom Narſapour to Point Godvarin, the coaſt (7) runs Eaſt, 13 or 14 leagues. About 8 leagues 
Goorarin to the Eaſtward of Narſapour you ſee two white. pagodas, which you ſhould take care not to 
vac. confound with thoſe which are a league Weſt of Godvarin Point; to the Eaſtward of which 
pagodas 1s the river Viſſeron. Several navigators miſtake herein, for want of obſerving that 
theſe laſt are three in number. In failing from the Weſtward, you ſhould approach the bank 
of Godvarin but in 12 or 16 fathoms; becauſe it is ſteep, and has unequal ſoundings on that 
ſide; but thoſe who come from the Eaſtward, and go to Yanaon, may paſs it eaſily in 6 or 7 

fathoms, ſandy ground ; but come no nearer. CN TRIPLE? „ 

The Engliſh Pilot gives this bank 2 leagues extent, towards the SE. and ſome draughts give 
it only on the North ſide. I have placed it in my new Charts according to both theſe opinions, 
between which I was not willing to decide, becauſe I did not find ſufficient authority to do it 
with certainty. | | G12. 

The ſhips that ſail from Narſapour generally keep 3 or 4 leagues from the coaſt, in 16 fathom, 
in order to avoid this bank. This precaution appeared to me very prudent. - 

Nari- From Point Godvarin to Narſipelle, the courſe is NWbNZN. 8 leagues. . This place is upon 
1 an iſland, between the entrances of two rivers. The Directory of the Engliſh Pilot tells as there 
"mY" js on each fide a reef, that projects at leaſt 4 miles; but that you may borrow on it to 6, 5, or 4 
fathoms, but no nearer, | 
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Between 
WM The coaſt lies EbN, according to the charts ; ſo that I think he rather means the courſe is Eaſt, in order to give the Point a 800 
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Between Narſipelle and the point of Godvarin, 1+ league from the latter, is the mouth of 
Yanaon river, on which the French have a factory for the Callico trade; and 10 miles to the 
N. Eaſtward is the pagoda of Corango. The mouths of ſeveral rivers meeting in this bay form 
ſeveral iſlands, with ſpits of ſand, which run 4 miles out: However, there is no danger if you 
round them in 5 fathoms. | 767 | | | 
point Godvarin and Vatare bear off each other North and South 10 lea The mountains on Vatare, 
the coaſt of Gergelim and Orixa begin in this part. Vatare is known by a moſque built on the n 
top of a hill. Frrs 4 * 0 | ; 

Hing doubled Godvarin Point, you may perceive Viſigapatnam, one of the chief European Viſga- 
ſettlements. This place belongs to the Engliſn. It bears from the former NEN. diſtance 24 Viss 
or 25 leagues (s). Viſigapatnam diſtinguiſhes itſelf by a great ſteep hill, at the foot of which — 
ths ſea breaks; to the Northward thereof is a little bay, where you may anchor; but neareſt 
the North ſhore. On the South ſide of the great hill is the entrance of a river, and another to 
the Northward of a little hill, on which is ſeen a ſmall white pagoda, which is not diſcovered in 
filing from the Weſtward, till you have paſſed the great hill. 

From Viſigapatnam to * 1 the coaſt runs NE. 4+ leagues, It is known by a long Bimeli- 
mountain, which runs inland, from the ſea-fide : You perceive alſo upon the ſhore a little hill, 5, Bini. 
about 2 leagues to the Weſtward of Bimelipatnam, like a ſugar-loaf; when you have paſſed it, patam. 
you may fee the Dutch factory on the Welt fide of the river. You may anchor there in 6, 7, 
or 8 fathoms, ſoft ground, factory bearing WbS. To lie on the other fide of the river it 
uſt bear SW. 

From Bimelipatnam to the river ofConar the courſe is NEbE. diſtance 8 miles. In coaſting you S 
keep in 6 or 8 fathoms, and 9 at fartheft, which carries you clear of the rocks. Canary. 

rom Conar river to the point of the ſame name, the coaſt runs NNE. 4 miles. To the Eaſt- PointSan- 
ard of Conar ſee a thicket of palm-trees, SEbE. 2 leagues from which, are the rocks of — 
Onar or Santipelly. If you would fail between the main and theſe rocks, the beſt channel is 
o keep in 7 or 8 fathoms; but at fartheſt no more to ſea-ward than or 10, nor nearear the ſhore 
han 5 or 6 fathoms. 

If you intend to ſail without this danger, you ſhould not come nearer than 16 or 17 fathoms. 
In this caſe the ſureſt way will be to keep in 20 fathoms, which will carry you two leagues wide 
ff theſe rocks; near which the current ſets ſtrongly on them. | 

From the point of Conar to Ticacoel or Chicacol, the coaſt trenches NEx E. diſtance 34 miles; Ticcoel 
be land between them forming ſomewhat of a bight. Chicacol is by a river, near which are 3 cacol. 
dr 4 great trees, and ſome palm-trees. You may keep 1+ league offing, in 13 fathoms, ſandy 
ground. | 


From Chicacol to Calreigapatnam, the bearing is NE. diſtance 1 3 miles. This place is Caleige- 
xnown by 3 or 4 great trees to the Northward, You have 13 or 14 fathoms a league from the br Calin- 
hore. | gepatam. 

From Calreigapatnam to Caletaer, the bearing is NEE. diſtance 19 miles. The depth is the - rl 


ame as above - mentioned, at an equal diſtance from the coaſt. You ſee between them two thickets, Aleture. 
ach conſiſting of about 10 or 12 palm- trees. f VEE: 

From Caletaer to Pondy, the coaſt trenches NE. Eaſterly, diſtance 5+ leagues. The depths Pondy. 
re 12, 15, and 17 fathoms, at 1+ league from the ſhore, ſand mixed with large gravel. Cloſe 
n ſhore, before the river of Pondy are 10 or 12 rocks, and within land ſome high rugged moun- 
8 thwart the river; thoſe along the coaſt are of a middling height, but equally 
; 88 5 | 

From 

0%) Between them lie Panary and Pandy; the former, according to the Engliſh Pilot, is ENE. 20 miles from Watſare, and is known 


ya ſmall hummock on the firand, to the Weſtward of which is a ſmall bay, and a creek for boats: The latter is about 2 leagues far- 


7 is known by ſome great rocks above water, about a muſket ſhot from ſhore. You may keep about 2 miles offing, in 10 or 
ms, | | 
| R 5 


— 
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Bar or From Pondy to Barva, the bearing is the ſame as above-mentioned, and the diſtance 5 league, 
Barrar. 'To fail from one to the other, keep about 4 miles offing, in 15 or 16 fathoms, ſandy ground. The 
mountain of Barva is high, and round it are ſome hillocks : The moſt remarkable is to the South. 
2 of the river: To the North ward of the mountain are ſeveral others like it 1575 ſomewhat 
higher. } | | | | f Oita 4, | 
Somma- * Barva to Sommaveron or Ganjam (t) the coaſt inelines to the NExE. diſtance 8 leagues, 
Gann, Vou muſt keep an offing/of 2+: leagues, in 20 or 25 fathoms; nearer, the ſoundings ſhoal very 
orSomme- faſt, To the Southward of Ganjam river is a thicket of palm-trees, that ſeems to be of the extent 
warron of a cannon- ſnot. On approaching it, you diſcover another, even at the top, like the table of 
e and to the Northward 5 tops of hills, making 5 ſaddles: Alſo near this river 18 a littl 
Karapar, ., From Sommaveron to Karapar it is reckoned 6+ leagues, NE+E. There is nothing remark. 
be able between them but the 5. tops of hills, above noticed and the pagoda of Montereotta (i) 
parre. Which ſands by itſelf, upon a moderate low land, woody and pretty even, as I have deſcribed 
it in my chart, No. VIII, Three leagues NE. of this pagoda appears the mountain of Karapar: 
Though it is not one of the higheſt on this coaſt, yet when it bears NNE. it may be known 
by its thape, which repreſents a long tomb, a little ſteep on the ſide next the ſhore, towards which 
it declines; whereas the more inland hills run off as the coaſt. This different direction makes th 
mountain of Karapar form an angle with the others, towards. the NW. between which, to thi 
Southward, a plain extends as far as the 5 tops of hills above-mentioned. N 
Manik9o From Karapar to Manikpatnam, the bearing is NEbE: E. diſtance g leagues. The coaſt make 
br Kani. à bay between them; in which there is no good anchoring ground, but about-3 leagues to th: 
cipaam. Southward of Manikpatnam: Indeed it ought to be avoided ; eſpecially with a SE. wind. 
| From Karapar, the mountains that go no further to the Northward leave, between then 
and the ſhore, a plain of reddiſh ſoil, eſpecially near the ſea-ſide. Off Manikpatnam a' bank 
of ſand projects 2 miles: It ſhoals from 10 fathoms ſuddenly to 4; ſo that you muſt come no 
nearer than 12 fathoms. The ſoundings, a league from the ſhore, are ſandy ; and muddy at 
2 leagues. Manikpatnam may be ſeen, when the mountain of Karapar bears WSW. 7 or | 
ner It is known by a little pagoda, encompaſſed with houſes and other buildings, with ſom 
rge trees. | | | Fe 
lagrenat From Manikpatnam to Jagrenat (x), the courſe is ENEZE. diſtance 5 leagues. There is m 
or Jakara- danger along this-coaſt ; therefore you may keep at what diſtance you think proper. The dept 
js the ſame as above-mentioned, and the land of the ſame colour. Jagrenat is counted one of 
the moſt celebrated pagodas of India: Here is a large town, about 2 leagues from the ſea - ſide 
the height of its buildings ſhew it afar off. As ſoon as you are off Manikpatnam, you may per 
ceive the pagoda from the maſt- head: At this diſtance it appears like a large ſhip under ſail. O. 
approaching it, it looks like three pagodas, near each other. The SW. one is exceeding hig 
and round, finiſhed aloft with a large ball on the top of a ſpike. The ſecond, which almoſt join 
to the firſt, appears leſs round at the top. It has alſo a ſpike and a ball, as has likewiſe the thin 
which 1s the leaſt, and round like the firſt, Theſe. three pagodas, which ſeem. joined togethe 
form a high and large building. | | | 
The Four leagues EbN. of Jagrenat pagoda, 1s the Black pagoda, which at a diſtance (like ti 
— former) reſembles a large ſhip under fail; but on a nearer view it loſes ſomewhat of its ma 
sda nitude. When you bring it to bear NNE. it looks like two buildings joined at the botton 
and ſeparate aloft, which finiſh in a peak. About a league Whs. there is another little pagod 
ſitua 


(/) Monſ. D'Anville, in his Map of Fadia, places Ganjam further to the Northward, where we place Manikpatnam ; but aſcerta 
no particular reaſon for ſo doing, only that he makes no heſitation in affirming that there is an uncertainty in the poſition of Ganjaw, 
he finds it elſe here confounded with Sonnevaran. - | 

(u) The Engliſh Pilot mentions a fort called Manterkotta, upon a ſmall round hammock, on the ſouth fide of the river (Campa 
which is the utmoſt bovngs of Galconda, and takes no notice of the pagoda: I ſuppoſe them to be both in the ſame diſtri, or gov 
ment; and that the pagoda is conſiderably to the Southward of the fort. | Es 

(x) F. Noel, by an aſtronomical obſervation, made its latitude 199 5 N, 


3 
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ſituate like this on an even ground, reddiſh; and without trees. This circumſtance is ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh the Black Pagoda from that of Jagrenat: Beſides, about a league WSW. of the 
little pagoda, you diſcover between the two ( a riſing ground, with ſome trees, thinly planted; 
and hong there is another nearly like this; at a league beyond Manikpatnam, you cannot miſtake 
them, if you obſerve never ſo little the diſtance of the one from the Black Pagoda, and its dif- 
ferent appearance from that of Jagrenat. - 62 156 1 | + 

From the Black Pagoda to the Falſe-point is reckoned about 18 leagues, the firſt 5 leagues Falſe- 
EbN. the next 3 ENE. and the 10 laſt NE. The coaſt between theſe two places is encompaſſed Pfr.“ * 
with a bank, which projects half a league into the ſea, and in ſome places a little leſs. Off Falſe- point, by 
point it extends 1 league. The 4 firſt leagues the land is pretty even, and without any thin l 
remarkable; the 4 following leagues it appears in downs or hillocks of ſand; at the end of theſe Ka. 
4 laſt leagues runs the little river Marſepour, near which is ſeen a ſmall thicket. Three leagues Satan. 
to the Northward there is another little river. The coaſt concaves a little between the two, 
where it is very low; as It 4s for 3 leagues more Northerly : Afterwards it _ higher, by 
reaſon of a thick wood, that makes it appear more ſo than any you have ſeen from Manik- 

atnam. PTS: | | R N 
F Upon approaching Falſe-point, you would take it, although it is the main-land, for a little 
iſland, by reaſon of a default of wood, or the entrance of a river, which makes it appear like 
a diſcontinuation: This part, which appears ſeparated, is the Falſe-point. From this place, 
the coaſt (whoſe direction was NE.) ſtretches to the Northward, and more Weſterly, forming 
yl a great bight. Many navigators, deceived by this appearance, have taken this Falſe- point for 
ce Point of Patm-trees'(z) ; and this miſtake hath occaſioned the loſs of ſeveral ſhips (a). The 
knowledge of the depth alone, 1s not ſufficient to prevent this error, becaufe upon the Eaſterly 
border of the bank of Falſe-point, you find, for 2 or 3 caſts of the lead, the ſame as at Point 
Palmiras; and the bottom of a muddy ſand, gravel and ſmall flat ſtones, black, and without 
ſhape, like bruiſed pepper; but with this difference, that at the Falſe-point you are but 2 leagues 
from the land, in 15 or 16 fathoms, and may diſcern the coaſt plainly, which makes it in a regular 
hillock ; inſtead of which, at Point Palmiras, you find this depth only to the Eaſt of its iſle, 
and at 4 leagues from the coaſt, which being much lower is hardly ſeen; 3 downs of ſand, a 
little to the Southward, are the only elevations it hath. | 

When you come from ſea-ward to make Falſe-point directly, you do not ſee theſe marks I have 
mentioned, except a thick and even wood, which has nothing of the kind near it, and which is 
the principal mark. Having failed about 4 leagues from Falſe-point, when it bears SW. there is 
to the NE. an opening, like the entrance of a middling river. 

Off the Falſe-point, in 14 or 15 fathoms, the courſe, to attain the ſame depth, to the point of 
Eaſtward of Point Palmiras is NE. 18 leagues: But you muſt allow for the ebbing and flow- Palm. 
ing of the tides: They are SE. and NW. or g o'clock. The beſt depth is to keep in 14 or e 
16 fathoms, ſoft ground : Nevertheleſs, if in this track you ſhould find a different bottom, 
you need not be ſurpriſed. About 5 leagues NEbE. from the Falſe-point, ſteering NE. I 
ad ſoundings of red ſand for above 3 leagues, and from thence oazy, as far as Point Palmiras. 
he change of the ſand ſhews you are near the bank, which is fine and hard ſand. Faſt and 
eſt of this bank, the ſoundings are ſand, gravel, broken ſhells, and ſtones without form, like 
bruiſed pepper. You often find, in 17 or 18 fathoms, ſoundings of black and red oaze, with 
broken ſhells, Near the land, in 11 or 12 fathoms, it is ſand and red gravel. When in the 
ight time you find theſe laſt ſoundings, you may round the bank, ſteering N. and NW. 
hen in this courſe you find ſoft ground, you will eaſily know whether the bank is doubled, 
decauſe in ſuch caſe the depth decreaſes but a fathom and a quarter for the ſpace of a league. 


On 


(3) i. e. Between Jagrenat and the Black Pagoda. (z) Or Point Palmiras. (a) In the A ppendix L hive ſabjoined 
me in'truCtions fer falling in with Point Palmiras, and thence to Ballaſore Road, which I was favoured with by Capt. Jonathan Ran- 
n, an experienced pilot for thoſe parts, See p. 134, &c. | | 
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On the contrary, it decreaſes very-quick, when it is not doubled. If the windy blow from the 
Weſtward, you may lie cloſe to the bank, in 10 or 11 fathoms. without fear: You have then 
ſoundings of fine ſand, W mixed with fine gravel ; ſometimes they are unequal, as fron 
10 to 7+ fathoms. But you muſt beware of coming into 5 fathoms, for then you approach very 
near the border of the bank ; and the rocks appear diſtinctly upon the ſhoaleſt part. | 
Yet be careful not to keep too far off the bank, during the Weſtern monſoon, becauſe you run 
the riſque of loſing ſaundings, by the winds which then blow from that part, and by the current 
ſetting to the Eaſtward. | If this happens, you muſt loſe your paſſage, and will be obliged to go 
to winter at Chatigam, whence you cannot get out till November or December. 
On the contrary, when the winds blow from 8. to SE. (as it often happens in April, May, and 
June) you may keep in 16 or 17 fathoms, till you have doubled the outermoſt part of the bank, 
The Iſland of Point Palmiras is very diſcernable in coming from the Southward, appearing very 
far apart; though not above half a league at moſt. If you are got down within the bight, 
between the Falſe-point-and this iſland, fo that it bears to the Eaſtward of North, 5 * muſt 
directly ha wl off, to keep clear of an elbaw of the bank, which runs out 2 leagues to the SEbE, 
of this iſland. You may approach it in 12 fathoms ; but come nothing under. 
In caſe of a Southerly wind this inſtruction is more uſeful than before, becauſe then you wil 
have the greateſt diffiqulty to, clear it (5, © . 1 bro 
Having doubled the bank of Point Palmiras, when the iſland bears WbS. a little Southerly, 
the beſt courſe to go to anchor in Bellaſore road, in 5 fathoms at low water, is NNW. about 
Ay gs The navigator ſhould be careful ta obſerve which way the wind blows, in order to 
e ſure of his courſe, becauſe in the Weſterly winds you muſt keep your luff to avoid falling to 
leeward of Ballaſore Road; you muſt therefore keep the coaſt on board, in 7 or 8 fathoma; but 
you may approach Ballafore Road in 6, You meet no danger in this bay, but the bank of 
Canaca, which breaks at law water, and on its edge has 5 fathoms, hard ſand. The Welt coaſt 
is planted with trees, all along; except for the ſpace of a ſmall league to the Weſtward of the 
river. This part, void of trees, ferves to ſhew the entrance of it, which has on the Weſt fide x 
little white houſe (c). On the Eaſt fide are ſome ſand- downs, behind which you ſee plainly a littk 
wood, when you go too far to the Eaſtward of the entrance. * 
Moun- The marks for good anchorage, when the mountains of Nelgringe are to be ſeen: Fit, The 
ins of end of the long mountain to the Southweſtward of the others WS. Secondly, The middle one, 
or Nell which appears the higheſt, and is ſeparate from the reſt, WNWZW. Thirdly, The little one on 
gare. the NE, fide NWbN. The entrance of the river North, and NbW. 
It flows in Ballaſore Road (4) SSE, and NNW. (e). The fea riſes here 10 feet in the ſpring, 
and 7 in the neap tides. The ſhips that intend to anchor in 5 fathoms, at low. water, ought to 
pay great regard ta this, ts + a 5 
If in eloudy weather, when the mountains of Nelgringe cannot be ſeen, and the entrance 
the river hardly to be diftinguiſhed, you ſeek the 5 fathoms, becauſe in this depth you are at leall 
4 leagues off ſhore, you muſt have recourſe to the. marks already ſhewn, and which diſtinguili 
it plainly; that is to ſay, the void of trees to the Weſtward, and the downs which lie along th 
Eaſtern bank, 
Piply It is reckoned about 9g leagues EbN. and ENE. from Ballaſore Road to that of Piply. [i 
Road. this track you keep in 6 fathoms, at low water. Piply is known by a pagoda to the Welt 
; | wall 
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(4) The Sieur de la Touche, in his Memo'rs, ſpeaks of a bank, bearing EbS, 9 leagues from Paint Palmiras, on which | 
was told a ſhip had been loſt. A Daniſh captain aſſured him he had ſeen this bank when dry, and that having been. carried d 
the coaſt by a gale of wind, the depth increaſed upon him to 69 fathome, and afterwards diminiſhed by little and lit 
to the ſight of it. This bank hath been ſearched for accordingly, but could not be found ; however, it cannot be amiſs to keep the lea 


going. | 
(c) The Engliſh bankſhall or ſtore-houſe, (4) At full apd change, (e] Or at an hour paſt io o'clock. 
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about 4 leagues from the anchorage, of Piply to the firſt brace, or channel to 


the Ganges are not always obliged to anchor in Ballaſore road for pilots, 
meet their boats, as ſoon as you have doubled Point Palmiras. Each 
afly (/: Many fad acci- 


(th 
ime 


— ++ 
1 NSTRUCTIONS concerning Voyages to BENGAL, at different Seafons of the Year. 


HE -moſt favourable time for ſhips to fail to Bengal, is from the end of February to the 
middle of September: But as navigators, in order to ſhape their courſe for a good landfall, 

ould be mindful of the winds and currents, which prevail in the gulf during this period, it 

ill be neceſſary to give ſome inſtructions relative to the variety of both in the different months 

If * fail from the coaſt of Coromandel, towards the end of February, and during the eurrent mer 

ff the month of March, it is neceſſary to keep a good offing, in order to reap the advantage of & Much. 

he S. and 88 W. winds, that blow here; whereas near the coaſt they often vary from NE. to * 

E. then ſhape your courſe to make the coaſt of Orixa, in about the latitude of 19*, and coaſt it 

hence to Point Palmiras, obſerving what has been ſaid in the preceding chapter. 

The ſhips that ſail in this ſeaſon, from the coaſt of Malabar to Bengal, without touching at 
ny place on the coaſt of Coromandel, ought to keep the Iſland Zeloan on board, as far as Ba- 
acalo, and thence make a ſtretch to the coaſt of Orixa, as above. 

During the months of April and May, when the winds blow more frequently from the South- april & 
yard, and are in their full force, you muſt, in like manner, make the coaſt of Orixa; guard- May. 
g particularly againſt the currents, which ſet to the NE. (g) and keep a good offing, as ſoon 
s you experience them; becauſe with SE. winds you will be troubled to clear the coaſt, if you 
ollow the different bights, which it makes. When you ſee the pagoda of Jagrenat, keep in from 
5 to 20 fathoms, as far as the bank of Point Palmiras, to which you muſt come no nearer than 
8 fathoms. | 

As the Weſterly monſoon 1s in its height in June, July, and Auguſt, it is neceſſary to keep more ne 
d windward than in the preceding months; that is to ſay, to make the coaſt in 18* 3o'. This July, & 
recaution is the more neceſſary, as you may be often miſtaken in the eſtimation of your courſe, Augu#: 
the currents, which generally are governed by the direction and force of the winds, which is 
e reaſon that ſhips fall in with the land more Eaſterly than they imagine. 


When 
Hor each nation have ſome brought up for their own ſhips ; nor is it proper to uſe thoſe of another nation, when thoſe of your own 
ay be had. (g) Rather to the Northward, as they commonly ſet Pg the wind, therefore the more to be guaided againſt. : 


September The courſe ſhips ought to make, that ſail from the coaſt of Coromandel after the middle of 


& October, 


Coaſt of 
Pegu. 


going. 


Diamond 
III and. 


Negada 
or Sunk 
Iſland . 


Negraille 
or Ne- 
4 41s. 


The veſſels that can make the coaſt of Arrakan, by P of the varying of the winds, are much 
8 
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When you are within fight of land, keep in between 12 and 16 fathoms, and for the reſt con. 
form to the directions above; particularly concerning the bank off Point Palmiras, which you 
muſt then keep well aboard. | r r 


September, and in October, is very different from the preceding, becauſe the Weſterly mon- 
ſoon then draws towards a concluſion, and the winds frequently blow from the NE. therefore 
inſtead of making the land to the Southward of the Falſe- point, you muſt at leaſt keep out in 
the middle of the bay, ſo as to be able to weather Point Palmiras: However, this will not alway, 
ſuffice: for the nearer the time of the monſoon's change, the more you muſt guard againſt it. 


more ſure of ſaving their paſſage than thoſe who ne it, and think it ſucfficient to keep mid. 
channel. In the following paragraph I ſhall treat of the different courſes to be ſteered, and 
the dangers met with on the coaſts of Ava and Arrakan. If by. neglect, or any unforeſeen 
accident, you fall in with the land to the Southward of the Falſe-point, you riſque the loſs of 
your paſſage, or at leaſt a conſiderable delay, for want of favourable winds to get to the North. 
ward, and ſtem the violent currents, which ſet SW. from the latter end of September till the 
month of February; but their greateſt force and rapidity is in November and December, when 
they run 3 miles an hour. The ſhips which fall in to the Northward of the Falſe-point, if 
they would double that of Point Palmiras, muſt take advantage of the tides, by anchoring when 
they make againſt: them. If you ſail from Mergui-for Bengal, towards the end of October, 
you. muſt tide along the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, but no farther than 15, or at moſt 15* 10˙ N. 
latitude, on account of the banks in the bight of Martaban, which are exceeding dangerous, 
becauſe they are dry in many places, and the tides there very violent and terrible, riſing 10 feet at 
once, in a bohr. - | 4 = +624 591 TRENT 
Having got into this latitude, you ſhape your courſe WbN. to fall in with the coaſt of Pegy 
to the Eaſtward of Negraille (), but come no nearer the banks that ſurround it than 7 or 
8 fathom. The lands are extremely low; you can only diſtinguiſh the trees, without an 
mark in particular; for which reaſon, in hazy weather, it is neceſlary to keep the lead conſtant]y 


From hence direct your courſe to fail 1% league wide of Diamond Iſland, on account of: 
rocky bank, which breaks at low water, and projects one league to the Southward of this iſland, 
In this track you will have 8, 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, muddy ground (i). $ 

About 5 leagues SSW. of Diamond Iſland is a rocky bank, called Negada (&) or the Sunken 
Iſland, a little above water. Half-way between theſe, they ſay, there is a rock, on which is 20 
feet water. The ſhip Le Caſtricon ſaw it, in 1698, and others report, that in failing 11 fathom: 
water they perceived its breakers very near. This circumſtance proves that there is leſs (/) water 
on this rock, and that every ſhip whatever ſhould carefully avoid it. The ſureſt method is no 
to exceed 10 fathoms in paſſing Diamond Iſland. 

Having doubled Diamond Iſland, you ſteer for the South point of the great Negraille Iſlan 
remarkable for a great rock, riſing above water, which is very near it, and a hill, on whid 
is a pagoda: Then you keep the wind, to coaſt the Weſt fide of this iſland, which lis 
NbW-W. taking care of a bank, cloſe to which is 4 fathoms water; it lies () WNW, 3 mil 
off the South point above mentioned. The Welt- coaſt of Negraille is of a moderate heigh 
rugged at top, and may be ſeen 9 or 10 leagues. There are along this coaſt ſeveral ſms 
lands. | 

The depth from the South end, as far as 5 leagues more Northerly, is 45 fathoms, 4 leagut 
off ſhore, and 12 a league off. Towards the North end there are no ſoundings 4 or 5 leagues of 
but 2 or 3 leagues off you have 40 fathoms. 


fc 
eſe 


Lea 


5) Or Negrais. At Diamond Iſland are great plenty of turtle to be found; many of them 4 or 5 hundred pounds weight. 
% Allo Neade NE It is in one with Diamond Iſland, and the Little Negrais, when they bear NNE, and SSW. 
( Than 20 feet; at lead ſometimes, (n) i. e. Its Weſtern extremity. See p. 84. 2 
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Leaving Ne raille Iland, you continue to ſtand to the Northward, in ſight of the coaſt of Coaſt of 
Ava, off Which are many iſlands, and ſome dangerous, which are ſaid to be all apparent. The * 
moſt dangerous is ſituated” in 17 6 N. 5 leagues from the main- land. It is a little low iſland, Iſand or 
urrounded with rocks under water, for 1+ league off, and is called the Buffalo. | —— FO 
Twenty-five leagues more Northerly, in 18 20 N. is another little iſland, ſurrounded with Buffalo, 
xcks for half a league about: It is 5 leagues SbW.: from the iſland of Cheduba. - 
The Iſland Cheduba, fituated in 187 4.5" N. extends 7 leagues NbW. and SbE. At a diſtance Chad be 
t appears like a cluſter of little iſlands, on account of its ruggedneſs. From each end projects a 
bel 14 league North and South, and as you paſs it at half a league diſtance, you ſee a little 
fland about the middle of it. F N | | | 
I ſhould obſerve, that from Negraille iſland to that of Cheduba, the coaſt of Ava has no ſound- Rennes of 
ngs off it: Therefore you ſhould avoid coming too near it in the night, for fear of the dan- Ia gee, 
rers about it. This advice is chiefly to thoſe who depend too much upon the eſtimation of the in 1737. 
liſtance. N Wy . | 
When you are got the height of Cheduba Iſland, and about 8 or g leagues to the Weſtward, you 
ould ſteer NW. till you get into 50 fathom, mud, which is generally met with in 40 or 45 
Weazues, on this point of the compaſs. Thence ſteer WNW. and WbN. to get ſoundings on the 
Woot of the Ganges banks. You may near them in 12 fathoms. They are eafily known when 
ou are near them, by the ſoundings, which are hard ſand. You find no mud, but at the en- 
Wrance of the ſeveral channels, which are formed by theſe banks. 


Keep in the depth above mentioned, not exceeding 15 fathoms, and this will carry you to 
Wallaſore road. N 3 
There can be no direct courſe pointed out from the foot of the Ganges banks to this road, 


Wn account of the tides off the different mouths of this river. The beſt method is to keep the lead 
Wonſtantly going. | 

It is not always ſufficient to fail to the height of Cheduba Iſland to croſs from the Eaſtern coaſt and | 
f the gulph to Ballaſore road; for you ſometimes (in this ſeaſon) meet with variable winds from Brea 
E. to NNW. and with theſe winds you cannot make the courſe above-mentioned. In this caſe, Iſland. 
d render the paſſage more certain, you muſt work to the Northward, till you are in ſight of the 

roken Iſland, which forms the South point of the river Arrakan, from whence, with more cer- 

inty, you may croſs, and get ſoundings off the Ganges, as above: Only obſerve, that after 

aſſing Cheduba the tides of Arrakan river have an effect. 

Ships bound to Bengal, from China, Manilla, or any other part to the Eaſtward, in paſſing the 

raits of Malacca, during the NE. monſoon, muſt keep as far to the Northward as poſſible, 

ong the coaſts of Queda and Tenaſſerim, in order to make Negraille, and thence direct their 

durſe as in the preceding paragraphs. 


the EASTERN COAST of the Gulf of BENGAL, and the adjacent 
Hands, from the Mouth of the GANGES to the Straits of MALACCA. 


ROM Sagor to Chatigan (7) the coaſt is exceeding low, or rather it is a chain of iſlands, chaizan, 
formed by the different mouths of the Ganges, which ſpreads the bottom of the gulf: Chitizvu, 
ele iſlands are ſurrounded with very dangerous banks, which extend Southward as far as 2 E _ 


North gam, 


(») Chatigan,. Chitigan, or Xetigam. 


as the flogd makes, it riſes in a wave or hahr, ſeveral. feet in an inſtant. 


River 
Arrakan. 


North latitude (o). There are between theſe banks and. ilands ſeveral pal ges, which, are 50 
| a 9 moſt. of theſe. rivers, arg ſuhiect ta ſueh a ſudden riſe af water, that, as ſag 
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A ſmall Fortugueze ſhip, drawing 10.9r +2 fect, water, got, into ons of theſe paſſages; Affe 
mapy, attempts, it was lucky enough to, 10 it way into the Ganges, by the river. Rangatoul, 
The iſlands that border upon theſe: banks are barren, and, gncultivated, ; they have no water but 
the overflowing of the ſea. - The crews of , eſcaped hither from ſhipwreck, have. been 
ready to, periſhꝭ with hunger, neceſſity 1 m to feed on the pith of reed, and it was not 
till they bad, endured many aue diſtneſſes, that they at length arrived at places inhabited. 

The danger of approaching this coaſt, is the reaſon why navigators have not attained, any far. 
ther particulars of it. 10h. 2 ith 03 nannt an Piyroal > arbor d 

As to: thoſe of the e which have been communicated ta me, the relators do not 
eſſentially, agree amongſt themſelves; ſo that I thought it: betten to ſay nothing of it, than to give 
for certain an account without good foundation. | „ 

From Chatigan ta the river Arrakan is computed 50: laagues SEbE. The hazard there is in 
trading with the people of Arrakan, whoſe; government 15. q anarchical, makes this coaſt little 
frequented, and conſequently: not mugh known; It is only known, that 10 leagues SE, () from 
Chatigan is a bank extending 5 leagues from the ſhore, and that from this bank, for the diſtance 
of 25 leagues, the draughts do not deſcribe. any danger. The rivers, which empty themſelves Wi 
hereabouts, are neither conſiderable nor navigable. At the end of this extent begin the 
banks, which continue along the coaſt, as far as the mouth of Arrakan river. The edge of that 
which projects the fartheſt, 1s 6 leagues from the land to the Weſtward of Mawhill, fatuate on 
the North ſide of the river of that name. That to the Southward is formed by the Iſland 
of-Badremacan, which makes, the North, point of Arrakan river, and that of Maw is ane. of its 
mouths. = 

To go into the river Arrakan, you muſt make the Broken Ifland in 19* 47' N. latitude, in 
order to avoid, the, banks, to the Squthward of Point Badremacan. Off Broken Iſland you have 
regular foundings, which, gradually decreaſe to, 7 fathoms. You continue to coaſt this ifland as 
far as its NW. point, where you may anchor, and wait for a pilot, if you want to go up the river, 

To the SE. of Broken Iſland the coaſt forms a, conſiderable bay, full of different fized iſlands, 
the fartheſt and Southernmolt of which is that of Cheduba, mentioned in the direction for the 
voyages to Bengal (); to that allo I refer for what concerns the coaſt of Ava, as far as.Negraille 


having nothing more particular to relate, | 


REMARKS of the Szeur DE LA Toucus for entering the Harbour of NEGRAILLE. 


00 (COMING from the Weſtward, and in ſight of the South point of the great iſland Negraillef 
16 you make directly towards it, taking care in approaching it, of the bank which projech 
< a league from it to the WNW. for which it will be proper to have the lead near at hand (7 
* You may coaſt it in 5 or 6 fathoms (5), and in this depth round the South point, which uf 
* known by a great rock, almoſt contiguous, and by a little pagoda, ſituate upon a hill: Bu 
* without this remark, the diſcontinuation of the coaſt, and Diamond Ifland, which you my 
* ſee at adiſtance, are ſufficient. to prevent your being miſtaken. You muſt continue to coal 
* the South and Eaſt parts of this iſland, till you are athwart the NW. point of the Littl 
** Negraulle (): Then you quit the larboard fide: and keep on the ſtarboard, to round thi 
cc Pol ö 

(e) Journal of the Sieur Barbotir, pilot of the ſhip La Reine, in 1727. U This ſhoal, according to the chart, ſtretebe 
to the Sduth-Weſtward from the Nortn point of a river, which, according to M. d' Anville, is Shatigan river : M. d' Apres ſee ms to unde: 
ſtand the great river to the North-Weltward of this, to be the river of Chatigan, which, according to M. d'Anville, is the great brand 
of the Ganges, as may be ſeen in his map of India, and geographical illuſtration:thereof. (4) Page 47. (-) There bel 


4 F. cloſe to it. See p. 46. (-) The depth is not above 6 F. any where, between the S. point of Gr. Negrais and Diamond Ila 
nor any leſs towards Diamnod Iſland till within Z a mile thereof. The bottom dark grey ſand. (-) Or Deer Iſland, | 
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« point of the Little Negraille, within which you may anchor, in 6, 8, or ro fathoms water, 
« off the low-land. In this courſe come not too near the Great Negraille; on account of 4 
« ſand bank (ſteep to) right off a bay full of trees, which are to be ſeen here.” 

From Little Negraille to Diamond Ifland, at about + the diſtance of one from the other, lies 
a ſhoal, pretty ſteep on the NW, fide, which makes the entrance of the harbour dangerous, and 
obliges you for ſafety to coaſt along the Great Negraille, keeping in 6+ fathoms, becauſe in 7 
ithoms you may run aground before you are aware, as it happened to the French king's ſhip, 
alled L'[ndien, commanded by M. de Predine, which was loſt there in 1698; imagining, by the 
ccreaſe of the depth, that he was in the beſt channel. 
Some pretend there is a channel between the South part of this bank and Diamond Iſland ; but 
would not adviſe any. to go that way, even in a middling ſhip. 
=_ Coming from the Eaſtward to enter Negraille, you paſs 1+ 2 5 to the Southward of Diamond 
and, without coming near it, on account of a reef, which runs off to the Southward, as 
nentioned in page 46. Haying doubled it, you muſt not be too haſty to gain the channel, leſt 
oo run on the SW. part of it: The beſt courſe is to keep along the edge of it, till you bring 
be south point of the Great Negraille to bear NE. then ſtand directiy for it, and coaſt it as 
ready mentioned. The ſhips that come from the South or SW. are alſo to take notice of this 


2 Daragra h. "Th 

: The Weg ſide of the Little Negraille is low, filled with trees and buſhes; the Eaſt ſide, on 
be contrary, is hilly, from whence deſcends good water. In the woods are elephants, wild 
zuffaloes, ſtags, hogs, and ſeveral other ſorts of animals. 

As for the bank of the Iſland Noyee (), that lies SSW. off Diamond Iſland, I have given a 
ufficient deſcription of it, in page 46, to which I refer the reader. 

It is reckoned. about 55 leagues from Diamond Iſland to the mouth of Siriam river. The 

oaſt which runs EbS. and ESE. as far as Baragou river, and afterward ENE. is no more than 
x continuation of iſlands, ſeparated by different channels and banks. 
Hereupon I followed, in this part of the ninth chart, a particular draught, communicated to 
e by the Sieur Puel, commander of an Eaſt India (x) ſhip : This navigator, whoſe {kill is well 
nown, aſſured me that, in the different voyages he had made to Siriam, he found it agree with 
is own remarks. | 

All this coaſt (as well as the South Point of Negraille) is laid down in the old charts too far to 
he Northward by 12'. This error, which I have avoided, hath been confirmed to me by differ- 
nt navigators, who have obſerved the latitude of Negraille, and many other places on the coaſt 
df Pegu. 
| The bight of Martaban, which, according to modern geographers, makes the principal mouth 
f the river Ava, is not well known: It is ſaid to be exceeding dangerous, on account of ſeveral 
hoals, on which the ſea riſes ſuddenly 10 feet. The ſhips bound to Siriam ſhould be cautious 
f the tides, which run there with great rapidity. 

The coaſt of Tenaſſerim and the adjacent iflands are deſcribed after a particular plan, in- 
erted in this collection, which was drawn by a French engineer. The voyage I made to 

ergui enabled me to correct ſome miſtakes in the bearings and diſtances of the iſlands that 
orm the paſſages. You will find a more particular deſcription of this part, in the inſtructions 
oncerning the voyages to Mergui (y). But firft I ſhall treat of the Iſlands Preparis, Cocos, 
\ndaman, &c. 

The middle of the iſland Preparis (z) is ſituate in 15” North latitude, about 80 leagues to 19ang 
he Weſtward of the coaſt of Tenaſſerim: It extends about 3 leagues NNE. and SSW. At Preparis, 
Wach end of it there is a little iſland or rock, one of which lies 4 leagues off to the SSW. in 
ch a manner, as that theſe little iſlands, with the principal iſland, comprehend a ſpace of 

| about 


( Negada or Sunk Iſland. (x) i. e. A company's ſhip, in conttradiſlinction ſrom a king's ſhip.. ) Page 53, &c. 
(=) This remark extracted ſrom the Journal of the ſhip St Louis, 1732. Po (3) Page 5 
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Iſlands 
Cocos, or 
the Cocoa 
nut Iſlands 


Andaman, 
Iſlands, 


bound to the Eaſtern coaſt ; but as I have no particular account thereof, I ſhall ſay no more 
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Feourteen leagues SWhS., from the South point of Prepaxis, you find. the Iſlands Cocos 


about.g leagues, from 14 45, to 155 8: They are ſurrounded, with rocks above water, upon 
which the ſea. breaks continually,” which makes it very dangerous coming near them. The land 
of Preparis Iſland appears woody, pretty regular, and of a height to be ſeen, 8 Jeagues off at ſea 
in clear weather. 3 | 175 ob, 
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Their latitude (as fixed by ſeveral obſervations) is 1 + og: They. bear from the iſlands that 
encompaſs the North. point of the Great Andaman, NE. 9 leagues. - On the Eaſt (a) fide of the 
Southernmoſt ifland, you may anchor in a ſandy bay, and get wood and water, Thoſe who 
have been there aſſure me of their ſafety. The Northernmoſt of theſe iſlands is a ſmall diſtance 
Tom the others, and ſeems to afford a paſſage between them. In fine weather they may be ſeen 
IO ICAGUES, oily: 217 ike; tis: he cls; ane 

| The Andaman Iflands lie North and South, from 13* 42 to 10 30. North latitude : They are 
divided into Great and Little Andamans : They are inhabited ; but the ſavage diſpoſition of the 
natives (who are ſaid to be Canibals) is the reaſon that they are not frequented, and therefore we 
can have no exact deſcription of tem. n EP IIey A 
The Great Andamans are repreſented in all the charts as two large iſlands, ſeparated by an 
arm of the ſea. The navigators, who have approached them, report that they are beſides ſur. 
rounded with a number of other little ones, as well on the Eaſt as Weſt fide, and that there are, 
moreover, many apparent and hidden, dangers. Between the Great and Little Andamans, that 
is to ſay, to the Southward of the former, ſome ſay there is an exceeding fine paſſage for ſhip; 


about it. 105 er We * 

The North part of the Great Andaman, or rather that of the iſlands which ſurround it, lie 
(as I ſaid before) in 135 42 North latitude. Between theſe and the Great Andaman is a paſſage 
or channel, through which the ſhip Le Pondicherry ſailed in her way to Pegu: The account i 
captain gives of it in his Journal, which I have in my poſſeſſion, deſerves to be inſerted in this 
place: It gives a very good idea of this part; but it is neither adviſeable nor uſeful to follow his 
example, becauſe the paſſage is exceeding Tanger, and you can reap no benefit by it. The 
beſt channel is between the Iſlands Cocos and theſe; which, as I before obſerved, is 9 league 
from one to the other. „ 


EXTRACT from tbe JOURNAL of the Sbip Ls PONDICHERRY 


" HE 22d of November, at noon, we ſaw land; the moſt remarkable part was a lov 
« 1 point extending to the Northward; at the extremity of which we diſcovered ſome 
* little iſlands. The Portugueze pilot, whom I had engaged at Madras as a coaſting pilot 
« was deſirous of having a nearer view of them both, therefore we ſteered Eaſt for the above 
* mentioned point: At 5 P. M. we were 2 leagues from a ſmall iſland, that the pilot calle 
* the Little Cocos. As night came on 1 judged it proper to put about immediately, and ſte: 
*© SWbsS. to avoid entangling myſelf among theſe iſlands in the night-time, eſpecially as then 
* was the appearance of bad weather. At half an hour paſt ſix we founded in 40 fathoms, fi 
* ſand: At nine, as it was almoſt calm, and fearing the tides might horſe me too near th 
* ſhore, I anchored in 24 fathoms red ſand, 1+ league from the low land, which lies at the fod 
* of two great hills, inland. 5 | 
« At 5 A.M. we weighed, with the wind at SW. and ſteered NNE. to open the channe 
* we then brought the cape to bear ENE, and EbN. to enter it, leaving the two hills 4 
| a cc bo | 


(a) Captain Morris in the Poſcawen anchored at theſe iſlands, in Jan. 176g. about g miles off the NW. part of the Southernmoſt i!lan 
in 22 fathom-, He ſent the boat to ſound from the (ip to the ſhore, which found regular ſounciags decreating to 10 fathoms withil 
mile of the ſhcre. They lanced on the Weſt fide of theiſland, in a fine ſandy bay; but ſound the reſt all rocky. They found wood bt! 
but could not find any freſh water. Here are regular tides, flowing NNE, and SSW, The latitude of the Southerumoſt iſland, and wi 
3: alſo the Weſternmoſt, they found to be 14% 01' N. | | | | 
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« hody of the land on the ſtarboard ſide; and on the larboard ſeveral little iſlands, including 
« that above mentioned (5), which are all of a moderate height, even and woody, and ſeem, as 
« you come from the South ward, to ſtop up the paſſage; but by bringing them to the Eaſtward 
« you open it, there being about 2 miles from one ſide to the other. 
« At noon the calm obliged us to anchor in 25 fathoms, large gravel, the ſtarboard point Eaſt 
« about 2 miles; and that on the larboard ENEE. 2 leagues. The whole afternoon it rained, 
« the wind blowing very freſh at Eaſt, which obliged us to veer out all our gheer, to prevent our 
« driving. The ſituation of the lands, and the width of this channel, do not at all agree with 
« that between the Cocos and Andaman Iſlands, as laid down in my draught. : 
« At 6 P. M. the wind being favourable, the pilot would needs weigh. The fear of ſome 
« accident in the night-time, in a paſſage that appeared to me to be full of difficulties, made me 
« endeavour to diſſuade him from his deſign: But he till perſiſted ; aſſuring me that he was per- 
« fectly acquainted with the place, through which he ſaid he had been ten or eleven times: I at 
( laſt yielded to his ſolicitations, and weighed ; we then ſtood for the paſſage, ſteering Eaſt, 
« EbS. and EbN. by our ſoundings, which we found very uneven, and full of rocks on the An- 
daman fide, ſometimes in 22 fathoms, then 11, and then 5, following the ſtream of the tides, 
which ſet us very near the larboard iſland (c). | | 
When you have entered the ſtraits the larboard fide is ſomewhat ſafer than the other; 
« though there are two or three rocks even with the water in the middle of the paſſage. At 
Wc midnight the wind failing, and the tide againſt us, we anchored, being about two-thirds 
« through. At day-break 1 found myſelf about half a mile from the rocks juſt mentioned, 
« which are a little above half way. There is one quite even with the water, and the other 
(two ſomewhat higher towards the larboard iſland. There is a little cormorandiere (d) on 
the 5 ſide, towards Andaman Iſland, from whence there ſeems to project a very dan- 
* gerous reef. 
: As ſoon as the tides were favourable I weighed, and failed through mid-channel exceed- 
ing quick, ſounding in 15, 18, 25, and 30 fathoms. In going out we perceived 3 or 4 little 
iſlands on the larboard fide; there are two in an opening, one of which is round, the other 
flat and very ſmall, with three little iſlots at the end of it. Towards the great one (e) there 
© is a large and round iſland, with many others extending to the Southward. My coaſting 
© pilot told me the tides flowed at 5 o'clock, at each end of the channel; but I dare not affirm 
it. You may ſee on the Eaſt fide of Andaman iſland, as well as on the Weſt, exceeding high 
mountains. At 6 P. M. when we were out, the larboard point bearing WN. 4 leagues; that 
of the Great Andaman WbS+S. the Southernmoſt land in fight, SSW. 7 to 10 leagues; we 
* aw two little iſlands to. the leeward, which the pilot called the Great Cocos. From what 1 
* could obſerve, he made us paſs between the North point of the Great Andaman and the adjacent 
little iſlands. I would not adviſe any to frequent this paſſage, eſpecially at night, on account 
of the dangers wherewith it is filled.” | 
The Southernmoſt of the Little Andaman Iſlands is ſituate, in all the ancient charts, 15' more tie An- 
ortherly than it really is, as I found by an obſervation of the latitude in fight of this iſland: damen. 
his correſponds with the journal of the Sieur Martin, a ſkilful pilot on board the ſhip Le 
aurepas, in 1739. His opinion of its diſtance from the Iſland Caboſſa agrees with miy chart. 
his error was ſo much the more neceſſary to correct, as this Little Andaman makes the North 
de of a paſſage, through which ſeveral ſhips paſs, particularly thoſe bound to Mergui in the 
Veſtern monſoon. 


| 

| I have 

p 

V 3) The Little Cocos. (e) This T take to be the Iſland Cocos, diſtinguiled as being the principal and largeſt iſland on the 
board hand, going to the Eaſtward, and forming the Northern part of the ſtraits. (4) This ſeems to 


a word of the journaliſt's own coining ; but imagine he meant by it a quickſand : Hou ever it is not very materia), as I believe few 
en in their ſenſes will attempt this paſſage, whilſt they can avoid it. (e) Great Ilan] Ardaman, | 
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Car · nĩco- 5 I have found no memoirs that fix exactly the latitude and ſituation of the Car-nicobar Iſlands, 
banda: with reſpect to ſome others about them. The authors of ſeveral manuſcript charts, that place 
them 15 or 16 leagues BbE. of the Little Andaman, are abſolutely miſtaken, being convinced 


thereof by my own experience; for, after having ſeen this laſt, and finding myſelf in the ſame 
ion, I could not fee'the Car-nicobar; although clear weather: but it is probable, that as this 
iſland is near thoſe to the Northward of Sombrere channel, its ſituation has been determined 
with reſpe& to them, rather than that of the Little Andaman: it is for that reaſon I have placed 
pm in my new charts. I thought it neceſſary to inform navigators of the uncertainty of Its true 
tuation. enn mY DE Lg. ah e | 

Sombrere To the Northward of Sombrere channel you find feveral iflands, between which it is not 
Chancel. prudent to paſs, without a more perſect x than what my charts give of it, (though [ 
have taken this part from a very particular plan) for the journals of ſome ſhips that have anchor. 

ed there, make mention of ſeveral dangers that are omitted: However, you may depend on the 

extent of Sombrere channel, the latitude of the iflands that limit it North and South being 
determined. Lek 7 45 * | | _— 

Nicobar The Nicobar Iflands are ſituate South of Sombrere channel: The Southernmoſt is the largeſt, 
iſlands. being about 9g leagues long: The Northernmoſt is as extenſire from Eaſt to Weſt; but mach leſs 
from North to South, Between theſe iſlands is a very paffage, about 6 or 7 leagues long, 

called St George's channel: It lies ENE. and WSW. The biggeft ſhips may paſs through ſafely, 

if they keep mid-channel. At each end of this channel is a little iffand, which mult be left 

to the Southward either way. That on the Weſt end has at its North point a reef, extending 

half a mile at leaſt. The paſſage between this little fland and the Southernmoſt Nicobar is too 
dangerous to be ventured upon. You ought alſo to fail to the Northward of the other little 

ifland at the Eaſt end, on account of a reef in the middle of the channel, which may be feen to 

the Southward, and which renders this paſſage dangerous, Eats : „ 

The ſhips that ſail in or out of the Straits of Malacca, and thoſe that go from Acheen to the 
Weſtward, generally paſs to the Southward of Nicobar, whoſe Southernmoſt end is in 6“ 40 

North latitude, and 28 leagues NWbW. from P'. Rondo. This iſland of Nicobar has ſeveral 

good ports on the Weſt fide and in St George's channel. The land is high, and may be ſeen 10 

or 12 leagues at fea: It is inhabited, as are thoſe round it. In good weather, the natives come 

on board you, to traffick for fowls and other refreſhments. gs? | 

To ſupply the ſmall ſcale of the ninth chart, I have inſerted a very particular draught of the 

road of Acheen and the adjacent iſlands: This was drawn in 1725, by the Sieur de Verbel, an 

officer in the India company's ſervice. } OY 

The latitude of this NW. part of the Iſland Sumatra hath been fixed, by comparing a great 

number of obſervations made hereabouts : As to its longitude, the reaſons given in my preface 

(7) appeared to me ſufficient to prove, that no method (g) could be more one! to attain the truth, 

than what I uſed for that purpoſe. I now pals on to the inſtructions for the voyages to Mergui, 

in which I have deſcribed the coaſt of Tenaſſerim and the adjacent iftands. 


Page xiii. | (2) Except by a cœleſtial obſetration. 
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INS TRUCTIO NS concerning V OYAGES from the COAST of 
{+++ "COROMANDEL Y MERGUI . 


JN failing from Pondicherry, Madras, or any other part of the coaſt of Coromandel, to Mergui, 
it is proper to ſhape your courſe according to the time of the year : Without this precaution 
you run a riſque of loſing your \Pallage, or at leaſt of meeting with great difficulties from the winds 
and currents; therefore I ſhall divide this inſtruction into two parts, on account of the monſoons, 
which give occaſion for this diſtinftion. © | | 


/ VOYAGES # MERGUTI, leaving the COAST of COROMANDEL, 
= - from the beginning of | Kg to the Middle of September. 


THE finds, which at this time of the year generally blow from Weſt to $SW. oblige Ia we 
you to direct Pane courſe to the Southward of the Little Andaman (5) 3 getting in time SF: mon- 
into the latitude o 10710 or 10 15 N. If you paſs this channel in that latitude, you muſt . 
look out for the ſaid Iſland, and thence direct your courſe with more certainty towards the 
1 endeavouring to make the Tores Iſlands, ſituate 20 leagues SWbS. (i) from that of 
Though it is very rare, eſpecially at this time of the year, to find a difference to the weſt- 
ward ; yet it is prudent, when you have not ſeen the Little Andaman, to run 30 leagues to 
the Eaſt ward of its computed diſtance, before you ſtand to the Northward, leſt by ſome un- 
foreſeen miſtake you run upon this iſland in the night-time, when you reckon yourſelf paſt it: 
oy may $90.10 through Sombrere channel: but you will be enough to the windward in paſſing 
that of 10". 
In crofling from the Little Andaman, or the iſlands to the Northward of Sombrere channel, 
go the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, you ſometimes arrive there ſooner than you expect, by means of 
he currents which run to the NE. but as you have ſoundings 12 or 14 leagues off theſe 
, r (#) ; it is eaſy to prevent the ſad conſequences that may happen by theſe errors in the 
ll t-tume., IT . 
All the iſlands of this Archipelago are very high, and may be ſeen in fine weather 14 or jqandTe- 
5 leagues: That of Tenaſſerim, which you endeavour to make, when in the latitude of 125 300, naſſerim. 
I ppears, at firſt fight, in ſeveral hillocks like iſlands, by reaſon of its unevenneſs ; but on ap- 
roaching it they are ſeen to join. To the Northward and Southward are ſeveral other iſlands 
f different fizes ; but the moſt remarkable (and which makes Tenaſſerim eaſily known) is a 
Wound little iſland, high and ſteep, called the Weſtern Caniſter (), about 2 or 3 leagues to the 
North Weſtward. 1165 | | | 
North 


WF. (+) Or the Southernmoſt of the Little Andaman Iſlands ; there being ſeveral, encompaſſed with a bank, that go under that denomina- 
on. (i) Ia the chart the outermoſt bears but 88 W. and the diſtance not above 15 leagues ; ſo that if this bearing is trueſt, 


ber the Tores Iſlands ſhould be laid down further to the Weftward, or that of Tenaſſerim more to the Eaſtward. 
= (-) Along the coaſt of Tenaſſerim. 


rde reſemblance of this little iſland to a caniſter inverted, which is a kind of round baſket, is the reaſon of its being called by a 
ane common to all thoſe which are thus ſhaped, 
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Caboſſa. 


Having got ſight of this laſt, you may paſs it either to the Northward. or-Southward, leaving 


mnout; inſtead of which the South fide of the Little Caniſter is. ſhaped. like the proſpect in the 
Chart of theſe iflands, N. XI. K N TUGHE ee AOL eee 


Iſland. The breadth of this channel is about 2 leagues, clear of danger: All the 'inconveniency 


other; for it bears not the leaſt reſemblance to ſuch a figure, in any point of view. The land 


ſeparated by very ſmall channels. Phe North part of Iron Ifland, which bears 8E. from thi 


_ 
aa, 


North Eaſt half Eaſt from this laſt you ſee the iſland Caboſſa, which is of a middling fizz; 
extending from Eaſt to Weſt+ It is the height of thoſe round about it; but not ſo regular x 
that of Tenaſſerim. The Iſland Caboſſa has a little iſland or rock to the Northward of it: . 
may be eaſily known coming for the Southward, as there is no other to the Northward, but ſeen, 


to texminate this range of. iſlands. | FT-3 VU. 


the Weſtern Caniſter on the ſtarboard fide, ſtanding to the Eaſtward, in ſoundings from 30 to 
35 fathoms:. There are a great number of iſlands of different ſizes round about. I ſhall in this 
er confine myſelf to thoſe which form the common channel for veſſels, for want of ſufficient 
knowledge to give a particular deſcription of the others. es. 
When you are between theſe iſlands you muſt regard the tides, which flow 7+ hours (m) of 
Caboſſk ; but are very irregular, making their way through the different paſſages formed by theſe 
Hands : It is therefore neceſſary to anchor while they are unfavourable.  _* 
As ſoon as you have paſſed Caboſſa, you may perceive, at 8 or 9g leagues diſtance, a ſmall iſland 
almoſt round, called the little Caniſter : It is high, ſteep, and covered with trees, and very muck 
like the Weſtern Caniſter above mentioned. The difference between them 1s, that the North 
end. of: the Weſtern Caniſter ſlopes more ually than the Southern one, and forms a fort ci 


: 
„ 


- 


You may fail either to the Northward or Southward of it, at whiat diſtance you think proper, 
for this iſland is very bold, and ſafe all round: Then ſteer between the Iſland Tavay and Iron 
ts, that you cannot anchor there ſafely, on any emergency, having 60 or 80 fathoms, rocky 
ground, We experienced this in 1740, in the ſhip Penthievre; 'coming out of this paſſage, ve 
were obliged to anchor about mid-channel, in 60 fathoms, the tide of flood coming in with 

reat rapidity, and after veering about two- hirds of the cable, ſounding again we had 80 fathom: 

rovidentially the winds, though too weak to reſiſt the tide,” were favourable, and gave us an 
opportunity to oppoſe our ſails againft the ftream ; by this means the anchor, relieved from a 
conſiderable part of its ſtreſs, remained faſt, till the ebb made, which delivered us from this bad 
E It may be eaſily avoided, either in coming in or going out, taking care to anchor till the tides 
turn in your favour, according to which you are going. | 0 


* 


From Caboſſa Iſland to about + of a league to the Southward of the Little Caniſter, the depth 
diminiſhes (gradually) from 35 to 24 fathoms; but increaſes afterwards in the channel abo 
mentioned. When the SW. part of Iron Iſland bears SEbE. and the Little Caniſter WNW. : 
leagues, you will find 35 fathom, ſmall gravel mixed with mud (u). . | 
About 2 leagues N+W. of the Little Caniſter, lies an iſland of a middling ſize, called the 
Great Caniſter. I know not whether this name is given it by reafon of its neighbourhood to the 


is high, and every irregular. ; | | 
The South part of Tavay Iſland is formed by ſeveral little iſlands and rocks, ſteep. to, and 


laſt, terminates alſo in a point, with rocks above water. You find at the foot of theſe rock 
from 25 to 30 fathoms water. The tides meeting hereabouts occaſion eddies and whirlpools 
which have different directions; though in general it is ſaid that the flood runs to the North 
ward, and the ebb Southward (o): I. think the beſt courſe: is to keep at an equal diſtance fron 


either ſhore. | 


e £3. bf as 


Frau 


(m) Or half an hour paſt 7 o'clock, at the full and change of the moon. 
(=) Being the laſt convenient anchorage, to the Weſtward, going through the paſſage between Tavay and Iron Ifland, 
(e) See page 59, where the contrary is ſaid; | | 


extent is not ſo 


2 fir the E'AST-INDIES. 8 
Fitom hence, Long Iſland bears EbS. extending from North to South, along the edge of a bank Long . 
of rocks under water, whereof the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, from the mouth of 

of Merguiis encompaſſed. Inſtead of nearing this iſland, you muſt, as ſoon as you have doubled 
the North point of Iron Iſland, ſteer along its Eaſt coaſt, at about 2 miles diſtance, In this 
channel you have 40, 25, 20, and 17 fathoms, ſand and mud, as far as the entrance of King's- 
Iſland bay, lying to the SSE.. This bay is formed by the Eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of this name, 
and the Weſtern coaſt of Fig (p) Iſland: Here the French Company's ſhips generally winter, 
unleſs particular buſineſs obliges them to anchor in 7 fathoms, without the bar of Mergui, 6 or 7 
leagues to the South Eaſtward of this place. | | | 


| One league NNE. from that point of King's Iſland, which forms the entrance. of. the bay, King's 
there is a ſhoal, on which the Le Lys touched, in 1724: I have been upon it, to inform Iland. 


myſeif of its exact ſituation. Below I have given you the remarks I made, and. ſub- 
joined an inſtruction for going in or out of this bay; but firſt. I ſhall take notice. of the 
channel between Iron Iſland and the North part of King's Iſland, through which you may alſs 
aſs. ESTES 15 ; 2 #0 1 To : 
N This paſſage has the: ſame defect as the other; having no anchorage, but in very deep water. 
Therefore, prudence ſuggeſts you to avoid it, till the tides favour your getting through: So that 
when you come from the Iiſland of Caboſſa, if the tides fail, anchor as near to Iron Iſland as 
convenient; to wait the beginning of the next flood. enn elne | 
From this laſt anchorage, to get into the channel, keep nearer Iron Iſland than King's Iſland, 
till you are paſt the iſlands or rocks to the Northward of this laſt ; the outermoſt iſland being 
very low, with a dangerous ſhelf : Then. leave Iron Iſland to round that of King's. 
This paſſage is longer, Eaſt and Weſt, than that to the Northward of Iron Iſland, whoſe 
wable, becauſe that part of the iſland terminates in a point, whereas the 
Southernmoſt part is about + of a league broad: Beſides, you generally have calms to leeward of 
this iſland, during which you are expoſed to the tides, which do not ſet always alike; ſome ſhips 


having been driven within a ſtone's throw of Iron Iſland, and then back again, to and fro, 


by theſe eddies: And although the coaſt 1s very bold, even at this diſtance, yet there are bad con- 
ſequences to be feared : So that, upon the. whole, I. think the preference ſhould be given to the. 
North channel before mentioned. 


CC 


REMARKS on the LYS SHOAL ; wich DIRECTIONS for going into, and 


+ | A S the going into this bay chiefly depends upon the ſituation of the Lys ſhoal, I ſhall give ge de. 
you the remarks I made for this purpoſe, and for the better underſtanding thereof ſhall Lys. 
refer to the view of this bay, in the chart of theſe iſlands, N' XI. 


coming out of; the Bay of KING'S ISLAND.. 


This ſhoal 1s a little chain of rocks under water, extending about a- cable's length ESE. 


and WNW. Its ſummit, which is the only danger, bears NNE. of the point A. (the 
North Eaſternmoſt of King's Iſland) which forms the Welt fide of the bay: It is half a league 
Wy diſtant from the neareſt land E. Sounding. upon the ſhoaleſt part I found 19 feet, at high 
Vater; and only I at low water. At the ſame time the point A. and the Iſland B. were 


Win one; and the i 
g- Iſland. 


nd D. called Panella, in one with F. the higheſt part of the NW, point of 


On 
G5 Or Plantain: - 


Tavay river to that Id.. 
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36 HO DIRECTORY. 
On the Weſt ſide, che Northernmoſt of the little iſlands between Iron Illand and King. 
land was open, about the. Width of a ſhip's: courſe from the North point of King's Iſland 
To find the different depths of water round this ſhoal, I made the following tracks, vg. Sailing 
from the ſhoaleſt part 'towards A. 1 had 6, 7, 10 and 12 fathoms; and to the Northward, 7 
10 and 15: Again, towards Fig Iſland the depth increaſed gradually, from 6 to 7, and 7 tog 
fathoms, roeky ground for about a  cable's from this danger; then 10, 12, 15 and 
18 fathoms, mud, till within half a cable's length of Panella Iſland, which is a little rock on 
a bank of ſand, on Which is a cluſter of trees, lying about a gun · ſnot from the NE. () point 
of Fig Iſland, with which, at a diſtance, it appears confounded : To the Eaſtward, almoſt join. 
ing to this rock, there is another ſand - bank ; and to the 8. extends a reef of rocks, part of 


which only appear at low water. Accordingly, to enter King's-Iſland Bay, whether from the 
Northward or Weſtward, you muſt mind to leave tlie N. part of King's- a league to the 
Southward, and ſtand to the Eaſtward till you have opened the bay (as it in the draught 
above referred to) and can ſte the iſland B. — farther end of the bay z then you may 


enter, leaving the Lys ſhoal on the ſtarboard, and Panella on the larboard. You may paſs thy 
laſt ſafely, provided care be taken of the reef of rocks above mentioned, which extend to the SW, 
towards the bay. This care is the more 1 reef ſeldom breaks, and as you riſque, 
by the turn of the tides, being horſed upon them very faſt : Nevertheleſs, as the paſſage between 
them is wide enough, you may very well keep clear of it. As ſoon as you find you have paſſed 
the Lys ſhoal, ſteer to the Weltwand, and anchor under King's Ifland, oppoſite a bay, wherein 
runs a ſtream of exceeding good water. The marks of thi are, iſt, The point of 
King's Iſland, which makes the entrance of the bay N. or NW. half a league. 2dly, The NW, 
point of Fig Iſland E3S. zdly, Long Ifland, NbE4E. The ſea riſes and falls here 10 feet, and it 
is high water about 2 paſt 9g o'clock at the full and change. This is, as indeed moſt of theſe 
iſlands are, inhabited. Here is plenty of wood proper for ſhip-building z likewiſe a number of 


tygers and ſnakes. | 1 „tt. 
87 There is a little channel, 


This bay is not very deep to the Southward of the anchorage. 
ſeparating King's Hand from that of Fig-tree, which is only paſſable for country boats. 
If by contrary winds, or change of the tides, you are obliged to enter King' e- Iſland bay, through 
the channel, between the point A. and the Lys ſhoal, which at moſt is but half a league wide, 
you muſt keep along ſhore by E. at about + or + of a mile diſtance, and take ſpecial care not to 
open the bay, till you are about this diſtance from it; becauſe if you approach King's Iſland with 
the point A. and ifland B. in one, you run directly on the ſhoal ; but it is neceſſary that the iſland 
C. be ſhut in by the point A. till you are within the above diſtance from the land E. then you may 

coaſt along King's Iſland tothe anchorage. ' Ta EE a. vc 
Coming To go out of the bay, the beſt track is to keep mid-channel, between the NE. point of King: 
on * Iſland and Panella, without borrowing from the Weſt, till you have paſſed the ſhoal, which you 
King's may be aſſured of when you have opened the ſecond little ifland or rock, between King's Iſland 
Iſland. and Iron Iſland. | 
But if you are obliged to go out by the little pallag 


ge, you muſt keep along King's Iſland, round- 
ing the point which forms the bay, at about + a mile diſtance, and not ſtand towards Iron Iiland, 
till the iſland C. is quite ſhut in by the point A. | | 


(9) The N. W. point rather. 
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HEN yen are off King's-Ifland bay, and would anchor before Mergui river, in 6: 
W fathoms at lo water, you muſt ſhape your courſe to fail about a league clear of the NE. 
point of Fi and; and, having paſſed it, if you would keep mid- channel, in failing towards 
the Iſland rmacan, which you will ſee to the SSE. you muſt mind to k he Great 
Canifter 4 oy rr South point of Iron Hand, and almoſt ſhut in by the North art of 
Fig Iſland. _ You find the bottom mud m 15, 13, 12, 9 and 8 fathoms. The beſt : 

hips is in 9 fathoms at high water, and 65 at low. The bearings 
The North pomr of Fig Iſland in one with the South of the Little Canifter ; and the 
South point of Tron Hand NW. open about 10“ frem the Little Caniſter. 2dly, The Northern« 
moſt part of Madramacan Hand, which makes the ſtarboard fide, going into the river of Mergui, 
Sz k. r= 144 The larboard point of Mergui river SbE. 2 leagues. The tides flow here 
WL rmoft North and South; that is, It is high water at half an hour after eleven or twelve o'clock 
r noon, on the fufl and change days, when the water riſes r 5 feet. 3 0-0 ws 


; e e ee eee a ſea· port town, under the dominion 
5 of the kin of Siam. Middling 


. 


# "# 
* 


at this place, are, 


veſſels can go up the river, taking the pilots of the place to pats 


the bar, anchor before the town in 5 fathoms water. At Mergui meet with alt neceſ- 
ary refreſhments, except oxen, which the inhabitants dare not fell, ſince the Metempſychofis (9) 


as been introduced 
and rice, which they 


there, and made a law. The chief trade conſiſts in elephants teeth; calin (t), 
to ſeveral parts of India. 25 

Although Idolatry is the eſtabliſhed religion here, the Chriſtians, however, have permiſſion to 
proleſs their religion publickly, and have a church ſupplied by a prieſt of the foreign miſſionaries, 
under the title of Apoftolical Vicar. This curacy, like all the miſſions in the kingdom of Siam, 
belongs to this community, who have a ſen in the capital. 5 

At Mergui are many Mahometans, who are the principal traders of it, and have ſeveral ſhips, 
which they ſend to different parts of the Indies. 3 | 

The French had formerly a ſettlement in this port; there are ſtill the remains of their fort to 
de feen. | | 
When you fail from the road without the bar, you muſt follow the ſame inſtructions I gave 
O fail thither ; that is to ſay, to ſteer with the Little Caniſter juſt open from the North point 
e Fig land, then coaſt this latter at three quarters of a league diſtance, and thence fail to- 
wards Iron Iſland, keeping the Little Caniſter ſomewhat ſeparate from its South point: This 
il bring you ſafe, till you are op ſite King's-Iſland bay, from whence you may go out, either 
o the Northward or Southward of Iron Iſland, as ſhall be moſt convenient. | 

All that I have hitherto ſaid ſuppoſes a leading gale ; but when it is contrary, whether failing 
2 or out, or to make advantage of the tides you are obliged to anchor, you muſt have new 
narks, to proportion the courſes to the different breadths of the channel, in order to avoid the 
ocks on both fides, as follows. 3 

From athwart the bay of King's Iſland, as far as the little iſland about half-way from 
hence to Mergui, you may ſtand to the Northward, till you ſee the South point of Iron Iſland 


ol 


(7), The little Caniſter muſt be meant here, as is obvious by the chart of this part, and the inſtructions for coming out. ä 
(The Metempſychoſis is the Pythagorean opinion of the 1 of ſouls, which being adopted by the flate as a law, is the 
aſon why the ſale of theſe animals is prohibited, leſt the ſoul of a relation be incorporated therein. 

(!) Pewter, or Tutenague. x 
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A h DIRECT 
in one with the middle of the Little Caniſter, and to the Southward till within a quarter of 
N ſtom the land (a), taking care not to be entangled among tht iiland s.. 
When you have paſſed the littſe iſland above mentioned, between it and Madramacan you may 
ſtand to the Northward, till the South part of Iron Iſland. adjoins to the Little Caniſter ; but the 
moſt certain mark is to leave a ſmall ſpace between them: Without this obſervation, you inevitaby 
run foul of the hanks off the goaſt of Tenaſſerim, as happened] to the ſhip” Le Lys, !which nar. 
rowly eſcaped being loſt here in 1730. TRL RTE Is ct LU EE Ot 
In ſtanding to the Southward, take care to put about before the North point of Fig Iſlane 
is in one with the South point of Iron Iſland, leaving between them, at leaſt, the breadth of 
a ſhip's, courſe, in order to avoid a bank which projects out on this fade the Ifland Madramacan, 
There is no need. of entering into any farther detail on this. ſubject ; I ſhall. therefore proceed ty 
2 out the track of thoſe ſhips which fail from the coaſt of Coromandel to Mergui in the NE, 
re met, ft ng a 004g t-norm et eee ods e eee 
of. The beſt advice that navigators can take, who ſail after the middle of September from Pond. 
ages from cherry or Madraſs, for Mergui, is to prefer the channels to the Northward of the Andaman; 


% 


wandel rather than the Southern ones. The example of ſome ſhips, ſucceeding, by the latter, ought in o 
coaſt to wiſe to be depended upon always; for by ſo doing you expoſe yourſelf, if the paſlage is a littl 
eg Jong, to the NE. winds, which will prevent your getting to windward of Mergui. Several ſhi 
monſoons. have found themſelves in this plight, and having in vain ſtroye againſt the winds and currentz 
| have been obliged to winter at Junk-Seilon (x). To avoid the like inconveniency, ſhape your 
courſe to go between the Cocos Iſlands and the North point of the Great Andaman, or between 
the former and the Preparis, whoſe extent and latitude I have determined, page 49. 

When you are between theſe iſlands, if the winds. are Weſterly, you may ſafely ſteer for the 
eee, . . 3c rae It 
Iland Twenty-five leagues EbS. (z) of the North point of the Great Andaman, or 22 league 
Narcon- SE. of the Cocos Iſlands, in 13* 19' North latitude, you ſee the. Iſland Narcondam.: It i 
am, or 3 80 N * | | 6 ae high, 


pM 


Narra- 57 
eee ee | (x) Or Jan-Celon, . gt % 718“ 

3) The difference found between the Engliſh and Dutch charts, in the diſtance between the Andaman,. Cocos and Preparis Iſland, 
and the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, engaged me particularly to fix it on theſe new charts, with greater exaQneſs than is done on either. The 
frequent voyages of the French company's ſhips to Mergui, or Pegu, have rendered the means eaſy. In perufing the journals of thi 
navigation; I obſerved; that all the mariners had remarked, that this diſtance, in Peter Goos's chart, is leſs by 20 or 22 leagues than it 
ſhould be, and that the Engliſh Pilot is more exact. 2 Th 7 | | 

Upon examination and compariſon of the ſhips track?, I found the diſtance from the North point of the Great Andaman to Caboſli 
Iſland 94 leagues, inſtead of 73 in the chart of Peter Goos. The diſtanee of the Cocos and Preparis Illands is laid down conformable 
” this 1 of them being, as I ſaid before, placed according to their latitude and bearings from the North part of the Great 
ndaman Iſlan | i: ht = ih 
The diftance of this laſt from the coaſt of Coromandel is, according to moſt navigators, better determined by Peter G0 
than in the Engliſh Pilot. The tracks of ſeveral ſhips, from their leaving this eoaſt to within fight of Andaman Iſland i 
appeared to me to agree perfectly with this opinion; and, notwithſtanding the daily difference theſe navigators have found i 
this track, between the compa latitudes and the obſerved, the meridian diſtance of each, without exception, is found. neary 
the ſame, the greateſt difference being only 4 leagues in 236, Hence we may infer,. that the currents in this place ſet Noi 
If by adjuſting theſe iſlands with regard to the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, their ſituation likewiſe agrees with that of Coromandel; 
then this conformity evidently proves the certainty of the principle on which I have drawn the gth chart; wherein I have conſiderei 
Pondicherry as a ſtandard on one fide, and Malacea on the other; and allowed the difference of their meridians 21% 45, agreeable to the 
aſtronomical obſervations made at each place. | | | 
Accordingly, the coaſt of Coromandel, Galconda and Orixa, have been adjuſted to the ſituation of Pondicherry ;- and by the like 
method the Illand Sumatra, and the coaſts of Malay, Quedah, Tenaſſerim, &c. to Malacca. I thought this way preferable to il 
thoſe hitherto employed in the conſtruction of ſea-charts, as not depending altogether on mariners accounts, which are often too defectin 
to determine exactly great diſtances. | 
(z) Or rather EAS. for, in the 'Boſcawen, Capt. Morris, at the beginning of the year 1763, they had: ſight of this iſland, Barret 
| Iſland, and the Northern part of the Great Andaman, at the ſame time; and ſaw one and another of them for 5 or 6 days ſucceſſively 
articularly the iſland Narcondam bore EES. when the Northern part of the Great Andaman bore Na W. I conclude from the ſaid ſhip) 
journal, that the latitude of the Iſland Narcondam is 13% 25 N. and the N. end of the Great Andaman in 13035 N. When the Iſland 
Narcondam bore NE. and the N. end of the Great Andaman. WbNZN, Barren Iſland bore SbE. 7 leagues. The variation hereabout 
was between ze and 4o'W. In their run from the Northernmoſt Nicobar, they made Narcondam to bear from thence N.1%4FE. diſt. 3% 
miles. And whenthe ifland.off the N. end of the Great Andaman bore 3 WbS, to SbW. 7 leagues,. the Southernmoſt, which is allo ib 
Weſternmoſt, of the Cocos Iſlands, and lies in latitude 14* 01'N. bore North. | | 2 


{ the EAT HTE EN DIES. 
or, the EDR II. 494 N — 59 


F A | ep! le, 28} leagyes-at.ſca. On. a : pachi! it, vou. rcei ve alittle rock, Joining 
almoſt its South point, and. another e p This iſland, in conſideration of 


ts ſmall extent, is, as one may ſay, but an TOFK ; but appeared ſafe to thoſe who have been 


near it. 2 65 1 073 Delt? ane 14 55 Diet! r C7 1420 ; 
From Narcondam Iſland to that. of Caboſſa, the Weſternmoſt of the Archipelago of Mergui, ood 


the courſe is EbS, diſtance 67 leagues. . As ſoon as you have loſt fight of the former, you get _ 
ſoundings, on the coaſt of T enaſſerim, in 60 fathoms.. As ; ſoon as you have made the Iſland 


. 
* 


Caboſſa, you may. conform yourſelf to the foregoing directions for ſailing to Mergui. 


® - 


When you are. within ſight of the Cocos, Andaman or Preparis iſlands, if the winds blow Moſcos 
Northerly, the ſureſt way not to miſs Mergui, is to make the Moſcos Iflands in 135 40˙ N. 104d. 
latitude. They may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues at ſea. The Southernmoſt bears WNW. of Ta- 

vay point, which forms the Eaſt ſide (a) of the river ſo called. From this point, the coaſt, which 

extends North, as far as 15 30“, is bordered: with iſlands pretty clear of danger, and where, it 


is ſaid, are convenient places for anchoring. The Southernmoſt are thoſe of Moſcos above 


South by , Eaſt of theſe iſlands, in 13 6', lies the North point of Tavay Iſland, between Tavay 
Wwhich and the continent there is an exceeding, fine channel, through which you may fail to go . 
to Mergui. It is ſurrounded on the Eaft fide by a bank, the edge whereof lies North and 
South, encompaſſing all this part of the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, as far as the river Calouan, near 


„ een 71 | 124. | 
hen you have brought the Moſcos Iſlands to bear North, and are deſirous of paſſing this 
Wchannel, fler SbE. in ſoundings of mud, and the depth unequal, as 35, 30, 25, 20, and 15 
fathoms, then 35 and 25, to within 1+ league of the North point of Tavay Iſland; it is beſt to 
keep.nearer the Eaft coaſt of this iſland. than the bank above mentioned, becauſe there is leſs 
water about it. On the fide. of Tavay iſland are four little iſles, which you may coaſt, leaving 
hem to the ſtarboard. You have from 3a to 25. fathoms between the North point of Tavay 
land and the rocks; but this depth decreaſes after they are paſſed. The tides flow here SE. and 
NW. or at ꝗ o clock; the flood to the Southward, and the ebb to the Northward (50. The fea. 


x 


ies and falls here 3 fathoms. | _ 


The South part of Tavay is a number of iſſands, ſeparated by ſmall channels or arms of the 
ea, which are imperceptible in coming from the Northward ; ſo that it appears contiguous 
nd united. On the Eaſt fide is a little round iſland, called the Caniſter of the Bank, which 
1 = out the brink. thereof on that fide, like as long Iſland does about 2 leagues to the South- 
ard. | 
= Off this latter you may: ſee: King's-Ifland. bay: to the: Southward, towards which you muſt 
ul, conforming to the foregoing. directions, whether you would go into it, or anchor before 
ee 5 
f coming from the Northward, you paſs to the Weſtward of Tavay iſland, between ſeveral 
Wreat ſteep rocks, ſituate along this coaſt, and the iſland called the Great Caniſter ; from hence 
ou direct your courſe to paſs. between. the North point of Iron Iſland, and the. South part of 
= avay, as before directed. | 
lf you paſs the NE. monſoon. at Mergui, on account of its being too early for the coaſt of 
oromandel, your departure ſhould: be made about the 15th or 2oth of December, in order 
o arrive there ahout the beginning of January, when that coaſt is ſafe. 
have thewn,' in the preceding inſtructions (c), the courſe you mult take from the road of Mer- 
ul, or from the bay of King's Iſland, to the different paſſages through which you muſt go out 
f this Archipelago; to which I refer the reader, to avoid an unneceſſary. recital in this place. 4 


18 the Welt ſide. (b) See page 54. where it is ſaid the flood ſets to the. Northward, and the ebb to the Southward.. 


br o'r * 


From © rim dt WAR this NE monſoon i 1 hed t, Aces Heer eolrſ e fromthe: Ifend Cuboſſ 
Merg ie pl ween the an Nen 50 er between the Ke an aud the North point of h . 
Lens reat Andaman; ſail towards the' coaſt of Corontande}, with this mM þ 


del in th 
NE. tion 


fades 


In the 
middle of 


February. 


| winds, which at this time blow, out in the 


The 1 
— 4 


ward of 
Mergui, 


Iſland | 
Omell. 


Ifland 
Junk Sei- 
lon or Jan- 
Celon. 


Quedah, 


ru ons following, under that head. 


provided care be taken of a bank, fituate hetween the continent Ae the bordering 


ce 9 to. This precautic ] 


e Northward of the 
00 wilt find it difficult beatin 


ſervation, always to min: Aa the 
is? - 1755 u fall into the South v 


18 9 more neceffary, becauſe, 


againſt winds and a ich are then epntrary, oo j$ 
Tt metimes happens, that the ſhips g to Mergui are not always ready to fa In Wen 
therefore, if neeeifity- obliges them to 3 Amide of Fe it will be beſt 


advanta gr of the: Huben 
0 more than che Northerly os 


I ſhall now take notice of the coaſt to the nthward of MOL, bang what I could Salbe 


from the memoirs 1 have colle@Fed. . 
The whale coaſt of Tenaſſerim, from zui, In En bf 10⁵ * 59" N. latitude, is enconpaſſ 


with a number of Manids of different fizes, which: forin ſrveral charmels, only pafſabie for th ke 
ſmall country ſhips; and 6 or 7 leagues to the Southward of Mergui is another mouth of Fenafk, 
rim river, from whence to the Southward the caaſt is begirt with. a bank, containing alfo man 
little iſlands, between which the ſmall cquntry veſſels ga to Bangry and Junk. Seilon; the karge 
and moſt conſiderable of theſe iflands is called Omell, extending 9 league OT n to Soul 
the NE. part whereof nearly adjoins to the above-mentioned bank. 
Beyond Omell Iſland they ſay the coaſt is navigable, even for large ſhips, as * as EW: 
1 


though this bank be 3 leagues diftant from the former, and wry affords a good 
MG them; yet 1 chin it Petter to fail without all, where every ally . Teer Pale by 
The body ef Junk: Seilon Iſland hes 8 15 North latitude 


through the channel ti the e of t 


ing from North to South about 18 leagboes. On the Eaſt del of 1 . rey good baren 
1 you may ſafely put into; food an refreſhment being very plentiful, "ard the igh: aſtant 
ociable. 

About 45 leagues SE. of Junk-Seilon, you find the port of Quedah, where is 4 trace 


calin (e) and elephants. teeth, to export to different parts of the Indies. 
I have met with no other deſcription of the coaft of Malay than the remarks concernin 
1 of ſhips paſſing and repaſſing the ftraits of U wich you wat N in 


Sy 


4 - 
1 g 


01 
-K b N k- 


VOYAGES from the Cuaſt of COROMANDEL to 2 
MAL AB AR. 


HAVE obſerved in the direction for the coaſts of Malabar, Canara, &c. ls the bad a 

ther, which laſts from April to October, will not — 00-00 remain there. duri 
interval ; but the fine weather opens the trade, and ſhips. from all parts 2 
Indies. Thoſe who fail from the coaſt of Coromandel, — on — — xr aft mare Eaſtern”? 
from the beginning of October to January, ſhould, in order to render the paſſage. thorter : 
ſafer, make the Iſland Zeloan, to the: Northmard of the Bafſas; then, keep, along the. Sauth coli 
as far as Colombo, from whence. croſs to Cape Comorin, and make. the beſt af your way 1 * 
your deſtined port, conforming to the inſtructions following. | 


0 Of Bengal. - | (e) Tutenague. en 


Py 4. EAST EN DI E 8. 5 | 61 


Win PEERS of Ober and November you 
winds blow from the Weit to NNW. you muſt turn towndward, mak 
rents, which frequently fer: to the Weſtward very ſtro 


ing advantage of the cur- 
* 'This nee will be the er by 


l the ſhore... n. 5 4 If 
| ee l from the cot of dit fr that of Coromandel, Bengal, or other 
places to the Zaſtward, from the month of to April, keeping along ſhore 


February 
C morin; — eros o to Point Gau, and then direct your courſe ac- 


r Cape 


wu as bend 19 the cad 0 Coromandel; but if you go directty to Benga 
Zeloan as fur e Builes, from whence W mae the coaſt 
in tho diveAtiory for the voya r page 45; Ke.. 

The flips bound to FE the Bae, ans eroſs the Galph towards the Mands 
which ke to the-Northward of eigen! 
Thoeſe bound w/Buritarm or Butavia, abentbey aro 41 Point Gala ſhould erofbover to Sumatra, 


it is ſufficient to coaſt © 
Orixa, as I have ſhewn 


More at = 

rde dies 1 have EE n wal Gm the coaft of Malabir to different oats of the 
Indies, is no way Ir thoſe boumd for Europe : Theſe ſneuld fa in December, or at 
55 # other wife they will run the hazard of not the Cape of 
20d Hope, pray if they are bound rf th nds of Pra or Bourbon. 
| The beſt way the coaſt as far as Cape Comorin; them make Pornt Gaula, and 
Cer — as for 56 the BqninoAial-line, to avoid the Maldives, allowing for the 
irrents which fet to the Weſtwarg, 
Before I condude- this head, 1 half give me Grections for 4 paſſage that may be gained. 
1 eaſe of , from the coaſt of Malabar to that of Coromandel, to arrive at the latter 
nd of January. In 1 07330 and 34 T made a trial of it im the ſhip La Galathee ; we atte 
A r e ſquadron of M ls Baron de Patiere, which firecceded very well, 
© 
Ta fail from Make, Calicut or Cech; by the middle of December, or ſooner, if the 
ace you" depart from be more Northerly,” eoafting as far as Cape Comorim, &c. as above 


(NE. to ENE. with which 
jou muſt make as much. may be- 
= It is not always needful to make Sumatra, or to croſfh the equator : It is ſufficient, if on the 
Wontrary tack you can fetch-to windward of e port. 


directed. Vos have the winds there at this time of the' year from! 
as 


— REI RN IR IR I I IR RR II RR II 
DIRECT LONS for. ſailing to ACH EE N. 


HE time of 
to the middle of Auguſt, or at the lateſt the middle of September. When you are got out 
t ſea you have the L from WSW. to SW. which you muſt take the advantage of, and 
nake the Iſland Sumatra in 5 North latitude ; that is to ſay, 5 or 6 leagues to the Southward 
King's Point, which forms the Weſt ſide of Acheen Road : Here you commonly meet with 
outherly winds, at this time of the year, ſo that by this means you will be to the windward of the 
urat Paſlage; which, though the narroweſt, is however the beſt, becauſe you can anchor 


it. 
This 


* A " % . 2 % — * 


That a paſſage ma 


en to quit this coal bef the petty monſoon ſets in, which generally does about the beginning of April, when it is dangerous lying here, 


there are no rag for ſticker ; et, if neceſſity urges your longer ſtay, it is belt to anchor 3 as far off hore as you conveniently may. 
> | 


find to the Southward of the Ifland Teloan the Rounding 


ing from the coaſt of Coromandel to go to Acheen, is generally limited 


Teloan in 
Ottober & 
— * 


10 rom the 
coaſt of 

Malabar 
to that of 


plare you are bound for, . To coat the iſlatd Zeloan as far as Point Pedro, if v4 = 


keeping along — — lis off i, = yo GR the Straits of Sunda, as I fhall ex- 


be gained/this way, ib not to be doubted ; but care ſhould be taken to provide good ground tackling, and even 


danger about the coaſt. In failing to the Northward, in 4 43 N. you 
and woody, which may be coaſted ſafely. One league and a half off ſhore you have 26 fathom, 


extent; and like that of the high mountains, very 


Sorat 
Paſſage. 


delayed later, the uncertainty of the winds and calms may 


and prudence adviſes to be diffident; and either way keep a good look out an time. bg} .45 : 
tains, and benenth io land, even and --very; Woody, . 


flood has made, which ſets NEbE. and the ebb SH. At about + flood, wah and lay her bead to to! 


n = ” A = * 4 k 3 * 7 7 
3 . " . 0 *# * 4 4 Y 9 = r 2 FO : " A FX N * * # 
ow” Fr 4 * 4 8 4 A 2 9 * | R 1 — L * „ 
1 * 2 3 - , dv N 9 hd LY a . — ö * 
a! 4 * 1 . ' * g p 
_ * : 1 . þ . * 4 4 


5; This! e eee ee eee may be made in 10 days; but i 

| malte it longer! old 
As to the effect of / the current It have obſerved, on examining ſeveral journals of this paſ. 
ſage, that it is rare to find them ſet to the Northward ; but on the contraty they are often ex. 
perienced to ſet to the Southwatd. +: Several . navigators have found their; miſtake, by being to, 
confident of the currents ſetting; with the wind. It is ſafer to compute they ſet to the Eaſtward. 


If you make the coaſt of Sumatra in 4 North latitude, tis er s 5 high moun- if 

b ich continues to the ſhore. Four or 
five leagues from ſhore you have 50 fathoms, and all the Way anchoring ground, and ng 
1 1 perceive the mouth of 
a river, wherein boats may enter; from thence the coaſt ĩs bordered with many ſmall iſlands, lou 


mud. The charts make a bank oppoſite theſe iſlands, whereof the journals of navigators, who hay: 
ſailed this coaſt, take no notice: This ſilence renders dubious the exiſtence of {ſuch a bank here (g). 

About 5 or 6 leagues to the SE. of King's Point, the low land is equally woody, but of lef 
8 h mount uneven and irregular near the ſhore. The a. 
ſoundings in this part vary continually; in ſome, plages. it ais ſand mixed with mud, in others 
gravel, and ſometimes rocks; ſo that there is no anchoring here, unleſs in caſe of neceſſitj. 


* 


About 2 leagues from the land you have 35 fat homo ði 


c | £199915...5g07 1-7] 
King's Point (b), which makes the South fide of the Surat Paſſage, is not eaſily known coming 
from the SE, becauſe at theſe bearings it appears ſo contiguous to the iſlands of Gomez, Nane Wa; 


and Braſſe, that there is _—— to be ſeen between them. In ranging the coaſt, there iy 
(about 2 leagues to the Southward of the Surat Paſſage) a bight or bay, which you will readily 
take for a ſtrait; at its SE. point are two rocks above water, on which the ſea breaks, and 
another again within the bay, like a ſhip at anchor without her maſts. In this bay the land is 
low ſtocked with trees, and fine ſand along the ſhore, The breadth of this bay is about a league 
from one point to the other. At the foot of the high mountains near Acheen there appear three 
ſmall hillocks. Half a league off the SE. point of this bay you have 17 fathoms, fine ſagd ; and 
a little to the Northward 16 and 15 fathoms; a quarter of a league off the NW. point, there 
is the ſame depth at half a gunſhot from the ſhore. Off this place you may perceive King's Point, o 
which appears like a great ſteep hill. P'. Gomez then makes like two paps; its Weſtern point 
is very low, and at the extremity is ſeen a little iſland, from whence it breaks above I a league (i) 
and about the ſame diſtance WbS. of P*, Gomez there is another rock (4), whereon the ſea alſo 
breaks very much. To avoid theſe dangers, keep King's Point, which is ſafe, cloſe on board, 
im 12 and 14 fathoms, red ſand; and when you have doubled this point, the opening of thei 
paſſage diſcovers itfelf : Continue on the ſtarboard fide till you are got to the narroweſt part, then 
keep mid-channel without fear, and you will ſoon be through. -- 


* 


In caſe of meeting with a contrary wind, you had beſt anchor under King's Point, and wait till th 


acking and filling you ma 
voi 


(g) That there is ſuch a bank, J have been aſſured by Capt. Griffin, of the Lapwing, who, in December, 1764, anchored upon ill 
in 6 fathoms, and ſent his boat to ſound all over it: The leaſt water was, mark under water 3 fathoms, and the moſt 7 fathoms. Ther 
is 17 fathoms both within and without it, The length of it is about 1 mile, and its breadth 3 or 4cavles-Jength : Lying in lat. 4* 55\ 
. (5) The latitude of King's Point, as obſerved on board the Lapwing, by 4 Hadley's quadrants, is 5 32'N. 

(i) Extending to the WSW as mentioned in the Paragraph deſcribing the Sedre Paſſage, in the follow mg page. 

(It is dangerous going between theſe two, as in all probability there is a communication from one to the other. 4 
ln the Lapwing, December, 1764, the captain nor any of his officers having been here before, and, no caution given in the foms 
editions in caſe of contrary winde, they laid her head to the Southward ; but as ſoon as they had got clear through the paſſage, the 
met with ſuch a confuſed ſea, accafioned by the meeting of the ſeveral tides, from the different paſſages, that it broke through the cab" 
windows, and over the deck fore and aft, and the veſſel loſt all command of the helm; ſo that they were forced to put back again, 1 
wait for the next flood: In the mean time, Capt. Griffin went in the boat to diſcover the occaſion, and. when he made ſail next, be. 
der head to the Northward, by which means they got to the anchoring place, without the leaſt difficulty or danger. | 


Nerthward (I); fo you will have the tide under your lee bow; and thus, 
not only get through the Surat Paſſage very ſafely, but to the anchoring place. | 


for ibe E AS TZ INDIE S. 63 


Lou ſometimes meet with - contrary tides,” which ſet very ſtrong out of the bay of 1 Acheen; 
but if you have not wind enough to ſtem it, anchor (till it has ſlackened) before you get to the 


From Surat Paſſage the courſe is EbN, 2 leagues to the anchorage of Acheen. About: a 
league from the coaſt of Sumatra there is a little iſland, ſurrounded with breakers: You may 
anchor before the river in what depth you pleaſe. There are always ſome. ſhips in this road, 
therefore there is no occaſion for more particular directions. Half a league off ſhore you have 
32 fathoms, and 7 fathoms about of a league. TY 
The ſecond — to enter Acheen Bay is that of Sedre: The Iſland Nancy makes the North sedre paſ- 
fide of it; P. Gomez and Stone Iſland the South. Though the Surat Paſſage is preferable, this ſage. 
however is leſs to be feared than ſome charts repreſent. There is nothing dangerous but the 
rocky bank that extends WSW. from P'. Gomez above mentioned, and another Tom P'. Nancy 
about mid-channel (n). inte inch | | 1 | 
It has been ſaid that no accident ever happened to any ſhips ſailing through the Surat Paſſage; Bengal 
though ſeveral navigators have queſtioned this, on account of its being ſo very narrow, and have Fffage. 
rather choſe to ſail to the Northward of P*. Braſſe, through the Bengal Paſſage, between P'. Vay (2), 
and Braſſe and Nancy. This latter, which is 4 leagues wide, would be preferable to either of the 
other two, if from thence there was an eaſy paſſage to the road of Acheen ; but the winds, which 
generally blow between 88 W. and South, do not always permit it; and as there is no anchoring 
there, on account of its great depth, if a calm ſhould happen, you are toſſed about by the cur- 
nts, which ſet to the N. Eaſtward ; and you run a riſque of not reaching Acheen ; and if you 
do, not without much difficulty. Several ſhips having: been horſed near P'. Way, where there 
bs no anchorage, have been obliged to fail round about, and re-enter at the Malacca Paſſage, after 
vore than 15 days hindrance. — 
Frequent examples of the like inconveniences - deſerve the regard of thoſe who have the charge 
f ſhips, and ſhould determine them always to prefer the moſt experienced method, and not give 
way to chimerical fears. | | —.— | 
The third paſſage to Acheen is that of Malacca, fo called becauſe the ſhips which go from M- ecca 
\cheen:to Malacca: generally paſs through it. This paſſage is bounded on the NW. by the South Paſſage. 
oint of P'. Way, and on the SE. by that of Sumatra. You find here a little round iſland (o) or 
ock above water; but it is ſteep to, and the paſſage ſteep on all ſides. It is 3 leagues NE. from 
\cheen. Road. 
= NNW. z leagues from the NW. part of P'. Way, there is an iſland called P'. Ronde (p), on 
count of its form, and within + of a league to the Southward thereof are ſeven or eight great 
ocks above water. To the Northward of P'. Braſſe are alſo three little iſlands, the outermoſt of 
hich is above + a league therefrom. 
Te trade of Acheen is very conſiderable; ſhips come hither from moſt parts of the Indies, Acheen. 
Warticularly on account of the gold, whereof they procure great quantities; the hazard of being 
aid is the only difficulty of this traffick. The town is fituate upon a low ground, which 
Wontinues from the foot of the mountains that are ſeen in land. Acheen River paſſes through 
his plain, and makes thereof ſeveral iſlands. In the rainy ſeaſons the. low lands are almoſt all 
WP vcriiowed. The principal mouth or entrance of the river has a bar, over which ſmall veſſels of 
bout 25 or 3o tons may paſs at high water ; but at low water a .boat or canoe can ſcarce get over. 
W'he Portugueſe and Engliſh had, each of them formerly. aſettlement at Acheen, which the per- 
erſe behaviour of the inhabitants cauſed them to forſake. | 
The ſea riſes and falls 7 feet in the road, and it is high water at g o'clock on the full and Ahern 
ange; but the ſea breezes and rains make conſiderable alterations, and render this rule ſome- Road... 
times 


4 (m1) There is alſo the rock before mentioned; bearing WbS. from Po. Gomes. | „ 
(=) Or Way. (e) Po. Bouro or Malora. (2) Or Roundo. | 
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Golden Mountain. 


| have ff ba bee hy ah courſe 


than March or April, their courſe is different > The 


* 


4 Neb bil k n Ur Un 


times invalid: You are here-ſhettered from the Weſterly monſoon, which is the firongeht, am 
blows from e e when the Baſtern monſoon | ſets in, and brings with it mon 
moderate win t thoſe now and then from the NW. which blow very ber t ode - 
the ſhips fo — anchors and cables to withſtand their force. 
 Fhe in- land parts of Sumatra, hereabouts, are mountainous, among which is- one 1 

high, „ eren n It is | Queen's lein and by d. Eng 


The ſhips bound for Europe, which on whit — from ana drank onthe coal 
of Coromandel; Thould depart hence by the RO CG in order to arrive there x 


the of Ha wade ſar} to go gh the r NY 
ods cp Wicwber and — lies Nö W of T3 — — 5 - 
This ifland may be feen 10 at (oa, C — — Jo how: — — 10 
to go through St George's Channel, it is ſufficient to go to the Southward thereof, and when yo 


As ere ſhipe whoſe dogres detaing bes.! Ka and which de dn Wos 
and SSW. winds, whiebh blow then in thef 
bay of Bengal, and the currents, which ſet to the Northward, require them to make: the Hani 
to the Southward of the place they are bound for. You will e account for cg düfren0 
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Of the WEE Le of the Iſand SUMATRA: b 


rn the ·deſeri given of the NW. point of Sumatra, and the: IIlande about! fe 
may not be to aid forns — the Weſt coaſt, whack extends as far as thr 
to, hn ood Gas the (how - 


1 , 
5s B# + 4a & 


e 
the firſt (5 70 pil f 
0e 1 eſt coaſt of — — Sunda to — coming from k Fa 
* Southward.” 

Both of theſe might probably be plain to the author; but 1 queſtion whether any navigator x 
make uſe of them, or reconcile them with thoſt particular charts the Dutch have-cauſed to. be mad 
of this coaſt. Ons look is ſuſſicient to verify what L have advanced · 0 

This only may be de on, that the wands, which lie off Sumatra, are laick down. 5 
cording to their true latitude, and that they may be coaſted at 4 diſtance without danga (- 
This circumſtance, although little availing thoſe ſhips who —_—_ along the Weſt coaſt of HG; 
matra, within the: iſlands, is notwithſtanding matenal for thoſe who fail: without; eſpeci: * 
when, to make advantage of the winds, they are obliged to con them, whether going from e. 
ſtraits of Sunda to the coaſt of Coromandel or. Bengal, or coming from thence, 


Fer further particulars of the Weſt coaſt of he. ſee the * *, page 138, Sc. 


DIRE 
(2) Page 60. Be pleaſed to obſerve likewiſe the Note (/) in page 61. (7) Engliſh Pilot, page 47. 0% Engliſh Pilot, pages | 
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DIRECTIONS. for ſailing 10 MALACCA, from the Weſtward, in the 


L 


F. you are bound to Malac or Mabaccz in tlüs monſoon, when the winds throughout the 
1 of Bengal blow from the Southward, and the currents ſet to the Northward, the beſt 
courſe you can take, whether from the coaſt of Coromandel, or from Point Gaula in the Iſland 
Zeloan, is to make the Acheen Iſlands; keeping as much as poſſible in the latitude of 3 30“ or 
40 or 5 if you intend to put in at Acheen (t): But-otherwiſe you muſt paſs by the little 
illands or rocks to the Northward of P'. Braſſa, and continue * courſe through an exceeding 
ine chanel,” between the North point of P'. Way; and the rocks + of a league to the Southward 
7 p'. Roundo. | SO SIC) GH AT YON HE DD TE ens 10 7 $74 
3 doubled P'. Way, you proceed towards that part of the coaſt of Sumatra, between the 

NE. point of Acheen and Taufen Tocrs, or Diamond Point, lying about EbS. or ESE. 40 

ei wr ite n in ui oth 1 } CCC AMES TE - . Va Wo fs 

"Dacing this;ſeaſan'it is rare to find ſettled: weather, ſo as to make a direct courſe, The wind I=por- 
ereabouts is very variable, and frequently blows from SSE, to ESE. in violent ſqualls, which by = 
— —— drive you aſhore, eſpecially in a large ſhip. Navigators ſhould be be derm 


greatly on their guard — — this whole ſtrait, and anchor in time, to avoid being driven ale Su- 
pff the coaſt, ſo as to be unable to recbver it eaſily. Sometimes alſo tis neceſſary, to avoid any 26k 
articular danger, to keep off the coaſt, when the wind blows thereon. This premiſed, once 
or all, relates in general to the reſt of the ſtrai t. | 
This part of Sumatra; between the Eaſternmoſt point of Acheen Road and Diamond Point, 
very 2 land up in the country; but there. is ſome low land by the ſea- ſide. When you are 
vout half way, you muſt not, 17 keep above 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore, and in ſoundings 
f 25 or 30 fathoms (z), ſo as to be able to anchor in caſe of a calm, or contrary tide ; for you 
fften meet with currents ſetting to the Northward with great . Before you come to Dia- 
mont Point there is a large mountain called the Elephant, which is about 9 leagues (x) from the 
ont, k 4% \ g rom Dake ' Vip is 24 7-2 +? 74 Tis R 
Diamond Point is low, and encompaſſed with dangers ; to avoid which, you muſt come no 
earer it than 34 or 4 leagues. From hence the coaſt of Sumatra extends SEbS. and is only to be. 
Wiſcovered by the trees Which are upon it. The ſoundings, 2 or 3 leagues off at ſea, are very 
equal, which may intimidate thoſe who look for regular depths, or proportioned to the diſtance 
ey are off ſhore, At 5 leagues diſtance you have 35 and 30 fathoms, and in ſome parts 25. 
o = Fucker e e 1 
Having doubled Diamond Point, you fait along the coaſt of Sumatra, towards the Iſland. I. Varela, 
Farella, which is ſeparated therefrom about 8 leagues, and bears from Diamond Point about . 
48* E. diſtance 30 leagues. Its latitude, according to ſeveral obſervations, has been deter- 
| | * 1 * N 18 th | mined 


* 


7 


9 


(% Capt. Griffin, in the Lapwing, obſerved, off King's Point, which is the N. Weſlernmoſt part of Sumatra, and makes it to lie in 
30 N. In the charts, it is 1 ＋ in no mere than 5* 200; ſo that very probably the Iſlands encompaſſing Acheen are laid down 
cordingly, of which I would defire the ingenious navigator to be aware. | ; 

(i) Some who have been on this coaſt remark, that there are no ſoundings above a mile off this coaſt, with 100 F. eſpecially till you 
me near the Elephant Mountain: Others ſay 2 or 3 miles: and it muſt be confeſſed the diſtance of ſuch high land is very deceiving : 
owever, it has been proved, by experience, that ſhips make a much quicker paſſage, by falling in with Pe Perah, and ſtanding over to 

> Malay ſhore, which is now generally, if not wholly, practiſed. : 

(x) Same ſay 14 leagues; and that between the Elephant and Diamond Point there is about 30 F. at 4or 5 leagues diſtance ; but 
her off it deepens amain to 50 F. and then preſently off 2 bank, The latitude of Diamond Point is 3 54 N. 
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mined 7 and not as ſome repreſent it. Ie ivevident, independent of the obſervain 
win 1021 1 5 account-of -its.diftance from Diamond Font. n 
he tides between h e 3 erg pd g that 11 4 alter g 0'clod, 


flood ĩ id (z 
> an bee () hn be th hig M,\wSody/ e e and 


x! hb, 
wh mn . Y tighor b 
1 jo. 1 ou may anchor bef 
CO y 220 take in freſh water (5). Some his have — 


this iland-i in 12 fathoms, where you may alſo 

turtle-hete in the night- tape, . cthar het Vhees is a little r 

or Aland off the NE. point (c). and another to the i ten wle ene (1g 4 
; paſs» between” F.. Varel and: the-coaſt of 


{ Karmake. f. the: Wind you. 
Sum "There n in failing between! he bank marked in the charts having 
89 thoms water on it 19, be beldes which therw ut others within 3 leagues of the ſhore, . 


that it i is-- — funda mes bra ied 4 e e rtl 24 , 235213 - 
fron P. Varells:you Wert with P”, Jars, (ha high iſland, and 
to, which 18 ict general made in turnin 


Sit: up this ſtrait. Orne 
| Fe e Vartlla ftr 168 the: Two Brothers, which are two-little ifland; 
NR. and 8 W. about 2 fromtheocher.. The Northermmoſt hes SEbS, 9 league 
Varella. You paſs to the Eaſtward of theſe iſlands, near which you have 29-or 30 
L There is — beſides eee 

Ae, e Wm FC Fa 919 7 10 17% #2604 Chev It voy! N 
"= 35 t0 350, 4 —— Theſe an 
wh rocks: above an under water, on the Weſt fide; 
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ae. Dildert Slater, + of the Tie, erri un ent h is 3 I 

| ao have 2 the 2 and this — inclns 8 t 

Apron wes 855. 1 f 
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Rs oct By reſt on te, Us foch, e tl 


Dr — at ha ſame time, attentively 


| gives it for ethers to copy from. Son, 
again, make ateraioos, judging the — ee nevertheleſs, 'tis bener to give your own: ſentimen 


in « marginal note, if you cannot conſult th nd firſt have hi 
rdo you * rauen 5 ode Revit, viz Thive on the Stairs coal} and res on the Ms 


y «pragma ene mar den ern 

lay, Tm” oem the Wh Soma Fein there A vi. ee. when the wind blows frefk x 
A as the tides, w en Er end tide ſets on 

+ an . than the flood to the SE this appears-more eonliſtent eee dee w 


the contrary Bates, — oſten —5 with currents ſetting to the — with great ro idity. 
(a) * acquaint but few mavinen, who kequent this egi, that Pall, or is cenrrCtion Po. ini an i0add, in the Mei 


4 : the Sogth fide of this Mad is a ſmuſt bay, n achor in 28 er ze chem: about a wile of fhore, nc hey 
which ens be a hill into a fall well, baut very . 
| [ Rather NW. according to the various bearings of ſhips, part ticular] y the Cutherina, an Regi any Kip, which watered here in Wo: 
27 N. B. They took arms in the boat with ; ben 1 do not fu they had 23 to uſe them. 
(4) There is alſa a bank, row. whic Ee. Varella bears fram EbS. to ESE. * es, Whereon there is g or 10 fathoms, about 
4 leagues from the Sumatra ſhore another of 7 F. grey and, the Ifl dear E. about 3 len 80 Towards the iſland i 
deepens gradually from 20 tore F. Likewiſe another E. 8 miles off the iſland, at the NW. end of P. Verura, ane 
9 When Pe. Verura bears ShE. you may SS and dre then abreaſt of is 


2 — — — Hadley + quadrant, 3* : 


6&'N 
are in two cluſters, and diſtin Great and Little Arroes The Little Ames. or the Welleramolt duſter which 
Cited by ſome Po. e om ſeen in k the new track, along the Malay ſhore. Of the Great A. 
Eaſlernmoſt or round Artoe is the leading mark for the chanye!, between the North and South Sands, N. B. There are tw 
4 — with breakers round them ; one NE. about 4 miles from the Great Arroe, which is not to be ſeen far at. high walt! 
the other lies NE. from the Long Arroe. 
(g) Commonly called the Long Arroe, which Capt. Ch, n ul. in he Prince Henry, by a very good obſ. makes to lie in lat. 2˙58 N. 


0 for i EAS T-I'N DIE s. 8 
water' enough round about, but the depth very irregular; as is alſo the 
£455 54 25; Din #15» 4 1 $140, Þ- <4 | 


tan g There is: 
Voß the foundings. s. [ "= 
Wands of Aru are fituate in 25 49 of N. latitude, according to ſeveral obſervations which 
have been made near them. The old cages fe tem in g* 4 or 5, which i 15 more than they 


uality 
* Tho 


real are. 1 ' Re? Tet 12 c "40 L r : | | | 
AL pod ire generally obliged to turn it hereaboots,/ you muſt make the beſt advantage you can gl , 
of the tides, and be very cautrous, in ſtanding ton the Malay ſhore, to beware of bank on the 
which lies off it;"the'Moaleſt part of which is chere With rocks, whereon the ſea breaks (5), f NV 
and other pain 'of it; have but 2 or 3 fathom water It they be conſidered as tho mod dan: celar, or 
gerous in theſe ftratts, and ſhould not be ap ed nearer 14 or 15 fathoms. Sound- che North 
ings of du are not always a certain proof of diſtance from its verge, becauſe there is, even upon Sand. 
this very bank, ſoundings of this ſort, clear and greeniſh, which would deceive any one who truſts 
to them. The South point of this bank forms the North ſide of the channel, through which you 
croſs from the lands of Aru to P'. Parcdlar, for which reafon ſome call it the North Sand. At 
low water; there is not above 9 feet water. | 

To the Southward of this bank, on the other fide of this fame channel, is another, to which Remarks 
the chavts(7)'aſeribs re or 12 fathoms water. This gives us reaſon to believe that the approaches on the 
towards it are not dangerous; and navigators, who have worked through this paſſage, and paſſed ww. 
over it; have uſſured me of this, and that it muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the channel, becauſe the or the | 
bottom of it ig very hard ſand, and not proper for anchorage. However, ſeveral experienced pilots Son 
of this channel are not of this: mon; and affirm, that there are danger inequ ities, ; 
wherefore you" muſt beware. I had proof of this from the journal of a ſkilful navigator, and 
therefore T think'the ſureſt way is to follow the opinion of theſe laſt, as well for this bank, as 
the others de the S. Euſtward of it, for it ſeems as if the paſſage between their extremities are 
From the Wands of Aru, to the low land to the Weſtward of Mount Parcelar, is reckoned Los Land 
17 leagues (#) Ebs. This laſt is a remarkable hill by itſelf, with low land all covered with of Mount 
trees round about it: It ſerves as a mark to paſs between the banks above mentioned. Here : 
follows the courſe you muſt ſteer: Fn: | | | | 
In coming fromthe Northward, or from the NW. after paſſing the Iflands of Aru, when 
the largeſt bears SW. 3 or 4 leagues, you muſt ſteer Tbs, ()), taking eſpecial care of the tides, 
which are here very rapid. It flews here about 10 hours on the full and change; the flood to 
(3) L have never yet met with any account chat makes the ſea to break on this ſhoal. If it does, I believe it muſt be only at low wa- 
ter, neap tides, or very blowing weather, 2 fathoms being the leaſt water, I ever heard of, on it. For a very particular and circum · 
donde Srcnwre, ofthis palſage; Ramm the Abe WN. Pareziar, fee Nichpliſon's Rem. and Obſ. p. 70 and 93. | 

(4) L know pay opp pany! ps author may have ſeen or taken his from, which make 10 or 12 fathoms on this ſand; but moſt of 
what T have (which are not a Few, Dutch and 8 ancient and modern) make no more than 3 fathoms thereon ; indeed a 
Portugueze one, done in 1687, has 3 fathoms on the South part, and 7 or 8 at the North end; and a Dutch one, which ſeems to have 


been moſtly capicd =, has n oy 3 fathepw on che? Part, and 6 or 7 on the Northernmoſt; bat, however irregular 
the — may be on the hank, n — ye are ſome places at the North. end thereof, which have no more than 3 — 
And, although this bank may be, and I believe is, the beſt to keep on, yet it muſt be approached with care ; for the fhip Montfort, ia 
pafing berwers theſe ſands, t her pinnace a-bead to ſound, which ſome time aſter made figoal for ſhoaling, from 22 to 6 fathoms, 
on which the ſhip anchored, in-16-fathoms, (and ſent to the SE, to ſonnd upon the hank, and found NN Parcelar hill EE N. 
the low land juſt in fight from de poop ; and a perhaps there may be ſome error in the bearings of Parcelar, yet this makes it evi- 
lent, it is dangerous being too free with the South-Sand head: Beſides, ſeveral others have ſhoaled to 6 or 7 fathome, particularly Capt. 
imothy Tully, in the ſhip Royal George, in 1732, in his paſlage fell from 2g to 16, 12, 9. 10, 7, 62, and then anchored; at day- 
ight found be had very good bearings, viz. Parcelar EAN. 12 le ; and the Little (or Round) Arroe Weſt 7 leagues, ſo that his 
kxicty was over, but thoughtit rare to find ſo title water with bearings and diſtance ; he immediately weighed and ſteered ENE, 
id had a few caſts at 64, 7, 8, 10, 17 to 21 ſathome, and then anchored again, being calm. | 
6 0 The Round Arroe and Mount Purcelar, which are the leading matks, do not bear above WAN. and EAS. as may be demonſlrated 
dy the bearings of each at the ſame timo. gens Sig HOT RA | 
(!) I would caution all perſons againſt this advice, as all my memoirs and inſtructions for this part declare againſt bringing Parcelar 
0 the Southward of 275 but Capt. Thorp expreſly ſays, If you have Parcelar hill EAS. and the low land in fight off deck, you 
will be near a bark of Bor ground, about a quarter of a mile long. I anchored on it in 8 fathoms, bearings as above; I ſounded 
* and found coral rocks 23 fathoms, but all round it 7 and g fathoms, 
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the, BSE; 74 hours, and the ebb-to the WNW. This rule, "though. variable, may be looks 
upon as general. In this track you have unequal depths, as 40, 35 and 25 fathoms mud. 
Flo, When the Alland: Aru bea FRN, (1) about 6 leagues, you may' ſee Mount 'Farcelar Eis 
«< 18 is beſt to. keep it in this direction, without it to bear mote Southerly, and ſteet 
accordingly: Then you have une ven ſoundings in 20, 18 and 15 fathoms, and Ki at a, proper 
diſtance from the South point of the North bank, Which is moſt to be feared. II by any ac. 
cident you get into 10 fathoms, and Mount Parcelar' bears to the Southward, of B28. as. may hap, 
pen by the ſhifting of the tide, then ſtand to the Southward to regain the channel. 


You maſt alſo Rap wh of the Southern bank: It is not r it in 4 direQtion 
wherein Mount Parcelar bears to the Northward (=) of - Eaſt. If the depth decreaſes, or the | 
quality of the Wen preſage ſome danger on que fide, you: muſt oat! its verge, by edging 


to the "Nomad. 

What I have ſaid 1 5 ſhews, that it is. improdent to ſail between theſe ba banks, vit ſee, 
ing Mount Parcelar, 5 for this is a {ure mark to prevent Experienced 
navigators will take ſuitable meaſures, when the darkneſs or d or ne n 
the * Ar Yes x 

Having doubled the banks, you muſt ennie to ſteer Eis. till within a 
of the low land; then ſail along ſhore as far as C. Rachada. 
Cope It is 1a leagues 8E. from the low point WSW. of Mount Pareelar, to Cape R | 
** coaſt between them is low and woody, forming a bay; which: I caution not to enter. 1055 
Rachada is a high ſteep bill, doping to a point towards the ſea, which makes like an iſland 
when you firſt ſee it, coming . the N. Weſtward ; being ſituate on low land, which fo 
ſome time is not ſeen. About 4 leagues off this coaſt is the. verge of the bank above,/mentioned, 
which lies SE. and NW. and bounds the paſſage on that ſide; the ſoundings along which are ven 
unequal : You have generally between 18 and 25 fathoms along ſhore, and 30 and 35 on the 
bank-ſide, which is counted very dangerous, on account of its e The, tides 1 in this part 
run SE, and NW. very rapid, eſpecially in the ſprings.  - -- 

Four leagues. to the Northward (o) of Cape Rachada, and SEbS. of Mount 3 . 
about a league off ſhore, there is a ſhoal, upon which a Dutch ſhip was loſt, in 1701: As for 
23s you are paſt it you may ſee a little i0and, with breakers round it, bearing ESE. Adjoining 
Cape Rachada is another reef of rocks, extending + of jb league to the N. Weſtward... From Poin 
Parcelar to this cape you muſt keep, at leaſt, . 1+ league off ſhore; and even, for ſafey, 

farther off, to round the bank (p) above mentioned; and having doubled it, you ſteer a cours 
— 50 about + of a league without the cape, off which the depth is irregular, from 15 to 3 

thoms. . 

If contrary winds oblige you to turn it, you muſt be cautious of ſtanding. too near the coal 
on the one hand, and the bank lying off it, on the other, according to the inſtructions abor 
given. | 

As ſoon as you are off Cape Rachada you may ſe the coaſt of Sumatra bearing SSW. It a 

s low and woody. 
Malacor Malacca is 9 or 10 leagues ESE. from Cape Rscbadat The coaſt 33 them forms ſeve 
Malacca. bays, and my are to be ſeen ſeveral rivers mouths. Lou muſt. not 0 too near ſhore, 0 
ACCoul 


—— 
— 


(m) Rather wN. 
4 Our author, as he allowed too much ſcope on the North Sand- head, ſo ſeems to be too crimping on this; but. this is a fault on! 
t fide the queſtion ; ſo that by ſteering with Parcelar due Eaſt there is 'nothiog to fear. However, that navigators may not be ne 
lefal frighted at altering their bearings, Capt. Tully, whoſe jud 
of theſe ſands by keeping Parcelar between EAN. — E28. 
Montfort's bearing right See my ſecond note in Page 67. 
(0) Rather N. Weſtward. 


en Parcelar bill NNW. or Cape Rachada ESE 18. will carry you 2.0r 5 miles without it in 116, 17 1 20 kabdas 


mew and experience of theſe ports is well known, ſays you may por 
heſe are the utmoſt bounds of danger Iever met with, even ſuppoſe 
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J nn 69 
account of the rocks, which lie along this coaſt. When you have doubled Cape Rachada, ſteer 
SEbE. and you will ſoon fee the fort of Malacca. If 2 | 

On this fide of Malacca there is a little iſland, covered with trees, called Fiſher's (q) Iſland. Fiſber's 
You paſs it, about 2 miles, to anchor in the road of Malacca, in what depth you think proper; 4 1. 
he rp or the hill, NEbE. You have 7 fathoms a league from the town. The tides flow 
in this road at . paſt 10 o clock, full and change: The flood to the ESE. and the ebb WNW. 
pretty ſtrong, eſpecially in the ſprings. © | | _ 
Before -you come to Malacca you ſee, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, ſeveral ſmall iſlands, water 
led Water Iſlands, the Southernmoſt of which bears SEbS. 4 leagues from the road. Iſlands. 
This town lies in 2 12“ North latitude, and 99 45 Eaſt of the Royal Obſervatory at Paris: 
t has been famous ever ſince the diſcovery of the Indies. The Portugueze made a conqueſt 
ff it in 1511, and kept it till 1641, when the Dutch took it from them, after 6 months ſiege : 
They poſſeſs it ſtill, and have made it their chief ſettlement on the Peninſula of Malaya. Ma- 
acca gives name to the ſtrait between the coaſt of Malaya and the NE. fide of the Iſland Sumatra. 
t is through this ſtrait one paſſes from the Indian Sea to the Gulf of Siam, China, the Philippine 
ad Molucca Iflands ; fo that this town, in the middle of this ſtrait, is one of the moſt trading 
rr th ; tanks” A the fr Il he flarboard Il 
When you go aſhore, with your boats, the We to the flarboard, till you have 
be river open between the fort and the houſes; then fleer direftly in for the river, that being 
be dere channel : The landing-place is on the larboard ſhore, as ſoon as you enter the river, 
bout wo throw ſhort of the bridge. On landing it is cuſtomary to wait on the Shax 
ander, whoſe houſe is Juſt 5 and be ſends to the Governor, to know if be is at leiſure to re- 
7 3 when you wait on him, ſome preſent is expected by them both. Here is nothing to be bad, 
the people, but old buffalo. The Engliſh pay 26 per cent. duty on all trade. Be guarded againſt 


Before I to give inſtructions for the reſt of the ſtrait, I ſhall treat of the voyages 
to Malacca during the Eaſtern monſoon, as they require a different manage- 


at arc 
ent. 


F VOYAGES VH MALACCA, in the EASTERLY MONSOONS. 


HE paſſage from the coaſt of Coromandel to Malacca, at this ſeaſon, is liable to great 
difficulties, eſpecially from Madras, Pondicherry, or other places more to the South- 
ard ; by reaſon of the winds (throughout the whole bay of Bengal) then blowing from NNE. 
ENE. and the currents running to the Southward, afford no hopes of ſucceſs : But for thoſe 
a0 ſail from Maſulipatam, or any other part of this coaſt more to the Northward, and from 
ngal, theſe directions are particularly adapted: They may likewiſe be uſeful to thoſe who are 
und to Malacca, from Point Gaula, Pondicherry, or Madras, about the end of the Weſtern 
dnſoon, when the calms and ſhuffling winds will retard their arriving on the Eaſt coaſt of the 
y, before the ſetting-in of the Eaſterly monſoon, at which time, if they conform to theſe in- 
Mons, they will ſhorten their paſſage and render it more ſafe. | 

n failing from Bengal to Malacca, in the Eaſterly monſoon, the track from the ſhoals off the 
uth of the Ganges, is to make the Weſtern coaſt of the Great Negraille, and if, by any un- 
eſeen error in your reckoning, you ſhould make the land to the Northward, have a care of the 
le iſland called the Buffalo, which lies off the coaſt of Ava, in 175 6'N. and is deſcribed in 
5e 47. 

| When 
H) Or Lead Iſland, 

A a 
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Southward of Diamond Iſla 


iflands are very high, and may be ſeen far off at ſea; beſides, by the 


PoPinang. 


Po. Sam- 
belang 

rather Po, 
Dincir g. 


them in theſe new charts. The uncertainty af their true ſituation deſerves the attention of thoſe 


may be approached with fafety : Its ſituation almoſt in the middle of the entrance af the ſtrain 


6” 
* * 
- 


When you are within fight of Negraille Iſland, it will be neceſſary to knep Cloſe 


the Weg 
coaſt, to luff up to the South point, and then bear away, ſo as to pals a league and a to the 
; Ae thereby avoid the N. egada or Sunken Iſland, and the tock ( 

between them: but for greater ſurety it will be * to bring Diamond Iſland to bear NW bN 
4 or 5 leagues before you ſtand to the Southward. e. | 
To make the moſt advantage of the wind, and avoid the conſ ee of the currents, which 
ſet to the Weſtward; on leaving Diamond Iſland, endeavour to the Iſlands Caboſla, Tena. 
ſerim, or thoſe of Tores, which are the Weſternmoſt of the 197 ada Mergui. - Theſt 


yr x undings about them, you 
may form a judgement of their diſtance. yo oo. ai 00h 15; ae; wat 
f ong the South part of the coaſt of Tena. 
ſerim; they are clear and without danger, or at leaſt any that is viſible, e 

The old charts, bath manuſcript and printed, lay down two ulands in 9 45 2 5 
about 30 leagues. to the Weſtward of thoſe, of $t Matthew); and though the diff journal 
and memoirs I have examined, make no mention thereof, yet I thought it proper not to. omit 


rom theſe ulands, ſteer SbE. to go clear of thoſe al 
1. 0“ N. latitude 


o 


whom it may concern. ES a 45 l alt by er, 
In 8* 30. North latitude, and 13 or 14 leagues Eaſt of Junk-Seilon (s) Idand. lie the iſland; 
of Seyer, which may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues off: You leave them on the larboard, and from 
thence ſteer SE, to make P?, Byton, which lies 27 or 28 leagues SSE. from the South ont of 
Junk-Seilon, and in the latitude of 6 35 N. P. Buton is not the only iſland to be al 
the coaſt of Queda is encompaſſed with | others of different ſizes, and very high; that of 
Ladda is the moſt conſiderable, to the Eaſtward of which lies the port of Queda, very much 
eee by the Malayes and other Indian nations, whom trade brings thi ther. 
rom P'. Yawn to P'. Pera the courſe is SbW. 18 leagues: This laſt is a little round iſland, 
ſteep to, covered with trees, and about a+ league in circumference : It is clear all round, and 


of Malacca; being by itſelf, and gut of ſight of the coaſt and the adjacent iflands, makes it 
eaſily known; and is a mark to the ſhips that come in, or go out of this ſtrait. 
P. Pera is laid down in the old charts 15 more Nartherly than it ſhould be: This error i 
amended by authority of ſeveral journals of this navigation; comparing ſeveral obſervations of 
the latitude made round it, I have placed it in 5* 39 North. As to its diſtance from P.. Ronda 
and the Malay coaſt, it is alſo. conformable to the opinion of molt navigators. Hh 
Round about P'. Pera you have 60, 50, and 40 fathoms. In croſſing from this iſland toward: 
N Point, or Tanjong Goere, at 27 leagues diſtance SEE. you have the ſaundings much 
the ſame. - - £3316; 
Having had ſight of P'. Pera, leave it to the ſtarboard, and ſtand towards P'. Pinang, bear- 
ing Ebs. 18 leagues from the former, and 3 leagues from the Malay coaft ; between them there 
is a channel, through which the country veſſels trading along this. coaſt uſually paſs (r). P. 
Pinang is about 4 leagues long, North and South ; the middle 1s high, its South point low, and 
upon its North point is a round hillock, which makes it eaſily known, The Weſtern coaſt of 
this iſland forms a bight or bay with a ſandy ſhore. Near the South point of this bay there is ani 
Hand, upon which may be found very good water. | 52 
From P'. Pinang, S26*E. 22 leagues, lies P'. Sambelang (+): Between them it is ſhoal or 
the coaſt of Malay: This bank projects out 3 leagues, and even 4 in ſome places: Tho 
who ſail from one to the other with a fair wind, ſhould keep in 20 or 25 fathoms; but if you 
\ i aN 


7% An account of which you have in page 46. | (s) Or Jan-Celon. | t) To Queda. 
(x) Our author lies under a great miitake here: for this iſland, which he calls Sambelang, is in fact Po Dinding, and thoſe oths 
illands he mentions as lying to the Soathward a e the true Sambelangs ; Sambelang ſignifying Nine inthe Malay language. 


fot 40 PAS INDIE. 5 


fe obliged vo turn. it, tlie care to come no neater the bank than 10 fathoms, mud. Sambe- 
ang Iſland (x) extends about 3+ leagues North and South: Its land is high, and forms 3 or 4 
jountaing contiguous... The Dutch have here a- fort, for the ſecurity” of their trade to the ad- 
Lent patts,:\Spythiand SbE. are ſeveral others of different ſizes; the Southernmoſt is 6 or 7 
| diſtant from this. „ bi wy ne: e e ee | 
Fo the Weſtward'of this laſt, at the diſtance of 7 or 8. leagues, is a little ſugar-loaf iſland, P.. Jars 
overed with trees, called P. Jara, which I mentioned in page 66. You may paſs between this“ J. 
and, — thoſe above-mentioned (a); in 25, 28 and 30 fathoms, mud. There is no danger 
1 this: EBT 0960 572 65.2071 203-28 Bron 0 | * 82 | 
From P. Jara to the iſlands of Auore, the courſe is 824 E. diſtance 22 or 23 leagues, Having 
aſſed the former, ſailing mid-channel, between that and the iſlands which lie to the Southward 
P'. Sambelang (a), you muſt ſteer SbE. allowing for the tides, which ſet ſometimes towards 
Malay coaſt, from which you muſt keep; eſpecially about the iſlands of Auore, on account of 
eral very dangerous banks qppoſite to them. If a contrary wind obliges you to turn it, it will be 
udent to keep the lead going ; and come'no nearer theſe banks than 16 or 17 fathom : Farther 
t, the depth iis irregular, in 30, 35 and 40 fathoms. ' | _. 
When you are 14 or two leagues paſt the Auore Iſlands, ſteer towards Parcelar, obſerving the 
ge, as far as to Malacca. | 


irections in the 67th and following ol fi b 
It is ſufficient, at preſent, to give the navigator ſome inſtructions for ſailing at this ſeaſon from 
her places beſides Bengal, towards Malacca, mn. | TIE 
Thoſe who fail from Maſulipatam, or any other place on the coaſts of Golcondo and Orixa, 
the moviths of January and February, have no occaſion to make Negraille; it is then ſuffici- 
nt to croſs over to the Eaſtern coaſt, between the Preparis and Cocos Iſlands,” or between theſe 
iſt and the North point of the Great Andaman Iflands. From laying theſe iſlands, they muſt 
ape a courſe to get ſight of P*. Buton or P'. Pera, and follow the preceding directions. 
As for thoſe who fail from Point Gaula on the Ifland Zeloan, Pondicherry, or Madras, for 
alacca, about the end of the Weſtern monſoon, they may make the Little Andamans, going 
arough the channel on the South ſide thereof, or that of Sombrere, if you cannot reach the 
drmer : From thence: ſail towards the: coaſt of Queda, to fall in with P'. Buton or P'. Pera 

1 


above. in Ma 1 . 2 | 
eee eg deer erde 


be Return from MALACCA 70 the Craft of COROMANDEL, BENGAL, 
and other . ern Parts, at uifferent Seaſons of the Year. 


AVING treated of the voyages to Malacca, during the Eaſtern and Weſtern monſoons? 
from different places ſituate to the Weſtward ; 1 thall, in the ſame order, give inſtructions - 
d thoſe who embark at Malacca, bound to any of thoſe places. ot 
The bad weather, which prevails on the coaſt of Coromandel and Golconda, during the months 
November and December, makes it unfafe for ſhips to arrive there then; ſo that they are 
obliged 
x —4.— Gr page * (y) Theſe are the true Sambelangs or Nine Iſlands. (z) The true Sambelangs. 


aud 85 
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monſoons. 
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7 INM DIRECTORY 
obliged to wt at Malacca till the'zoth of December, which is the proper time-to undertake thi 
voyage with fa 12927 3016 d o 220082! 8 

Hing doubt 1 Fiſher's Iſland, - which forms the Weſt fide of "wy roady you deer towar 
Cape Rachada, and thence to the jou point, off Mount Parcelar, with a leading gale, the wind 
blowing then from ENE. to NNE. and obſerve the tides, to weigh when — are favourable 
1 ſhall not repeat here the deſeription of this coaſt; and the dangers that ſurround 50 What] 

| have ſaid in the two laſt chapters wilt ſuffice to ſhew the navigator hat is-neceſlary. 
A As foon as you have pa Parcelar Point, you muſt ſteer WNW. till Parcelar Hill bear 
ExN. then keep it in this direction, to paſs between the North and South banks. This court 
will ſoon bring you in ſight of the Eaſternmoſt of the Auore Iſlands. This is a little round iſland 

or great rock, which may be ſeen 6 e and Seide 3 you: _ ſee that and 
Mount Parcelar-at the ſame berg 

When you are within 2 or 3 1 eagbes of the Anare I0dands, you may fail NW. even to NWN 
for whilſt you are within ſight of the little rocks, which encompaſs theſe iſlands, you are to the 
Weſtward of the banks, which conſequently are doubled, and will be in mid-channel, between 
the banks and the iſlands, when the latter bears 8 W. 3 leagues. In this track you have ſound. 
_ ings from 30 to 50 fathoms, as * e mn but it deereales to 16 and 17. Boing to. 
pig NWN. will bring you fatit of P. Jars,” between which and the iſlands'(b) which 

' Kee NWbN. will bring you in t 4 ary,” whit e ) which 
lie to «4 Southward of P'. Foes the ann ne. run NW. and afford an advantage 
not to be met with on the Sumatra ſide. - 

From P'. Jara, if you continue your courſe N NW. and NWbN. you may firſt ſee P. Pinang, 
then P*. Pera, which you may paſs at what diſtance you pleaſe. 

From P'. Pera, if you are bound to Pondicherry or Madras, you muſt make the Nicobar 
Iſlands, which you may paſs between, or go to the Southward, as you like beſt. It is reckoned 

95 leagues WN N. from P”. Pera to theſe iſlands. Several ſhips pals through Sotnbrere Channe, 
hints 1s more Northerly : Others bound to Pulicata or Madras, prefer, at this time, the Ten. 
Degree Channel. Of theſe you make choice with reſpect to your conſigned port. 

wo you are bound to Maſulipatam, or any other place more Northerly, .it will be better, fron 

Pera, to ſhape pu ome courſe to paſs between the iſlands to the Northward of the Andaman; 
thi roceeding is ſurer, on account of the winds, out in the bay, which blow from the North 

and the currents running to the Southward. 

""Obleive farther, eſpecially in January, to make the land always to the Northward. of. the | por 
you are bound to; and as you come near the land, keep a good ook-out, in order to avoid being 
deceived by the currents. : 

Ships from the Gulf of Siam, China, or the Philippine Iſlands, which fail in February c 
March, through the Straits of Malacca, for the coaft of Coromandel, muſt follow the precedin 
inſtruction, and ſail by the Nicobar Iſlands, or through Sombrere Channel. As to thoſe whi 
go from Malacca to Bengal, in the NE. monſoon, I ſhall not here repeat what I have befor 
ſhewn in page 47. 

If you undertake this voyage, from Malacca, in the months of April, May and June, when 
the Weſterly monſoons are ſettled in theſe ſeas, you muſt, from the Iſlands of Auore, ſteer to 
wards the Two Brothers, keeping along the coaſt of Sumatra, and the iſlands to the Northwatl 
of Acheen, and from thence endeavour to fall in with the coaſt of Orixa, i in 18* 30 N. as I hat 
ſhewn in the 45th and following page, in the inſtructions concerning the voyages to Bengal, 
which I refer you for the reſt. NE: 


(5) Oar author, under miſtake, means the true Sambelang or Nine Iſlands, which lie to the Southard of Pe. Dinding, See page 7! 
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hoſe who: ſail from Malacca, at the end of O 
\aſt ſteer from P. Pera to go to the Southwar 
nale the Iſland: Zeloan to the Northward of t 
L have ſhe wn in the inſtructions for voyages from the coaſt of Coromandel to that of Malabar, is the 


of the Nicobar Iſlands ; then ſhape a courſe to ee '9 


* 


. — - 
. ” 1 * - 


SHPSFEIIISI IIS SI000004$#4 40000406 
for ſailing from MALACCA, #- PULLO TIMOAN, 
zbrough GOVERNOR's STRAITS (c). bias | 


HEN you weigh from Malacea road; you: paſs without the Water Iſlands, the South- 

ernmoſt of which bears SEbS, about 4 leagues from the road, and may be coaſted at about 
lf a league diſtance, Having paſſed it, ſteer SE. to give a good birth to Formoſa River, before 
hich there is a bank (4), whoſe outer verge lies 1+ league from the coaſt, in ſoundings from 18 


» 22 fathoms, in ſome places ſandy 


* 


WSW. (e) 6 leagues' from the Southernmoſt of the Water Iſlands lies Mount Moor, re- Mount 
arkable for the land about it being all low and woody: From thence to Mount Formoſa ( Moor. 
e coaſt ſtretches'SE. and SEE. This laſt is more diſtinct than Mount Moor. The ban 

bove mentioned bars up the River Formoſa, and permits no nearer approach to the coaſt than 


or 6 miles. If you turn it, keep your lead continually going, that you come not too near its 


From Mount Formoſa to P. Piſang, the direct courſe is SES. 10-leagues. Having doubled P.. Piſang. 
e bar off Formoſa. River, you ſteer along. SE. and preſently raiſe this iſland, about 2 leagnes 
om the continent, forming a channel, in which there is not leſs than 4 fathoms water, On the 
eſt ſide of P. Piſang are three other little iſlands ; the largeſt affords good water, and boats 
ay land there commodiouſly at high water, in a. bay on the NW. ſide. Ships generally paſs 
ithout theſe iſlands, but not under 9 fathoms, by reaſon of a ſand-bank that ſurrounds them, 
I. extends itſelf a mile without all. In this channel, at a league, or a league and a half off 
.' Piſang, yen have 18, 20 and 24 fathoms, mud, and have nearly the ſame ſoundings all the 
ay from Mount Formoſa. 1 
To the Weſtward of P'. Piſang, about 3 leagues off, there is a bank (g), very dangerous 
or its irregular depths, which on the NW. part (particularly) changes ſuddenly from 25 to 4 fa- 
Wioms, and you may. conclude the like all over it (b). | 
| | This 


)IRECTIONS 


(-), Commonly called the Straits of Sincapore. | | 2 
(d) This bank lies along ſhore SEbE. and NWBW. about two leagues off ſhere : From the SE. end Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and 
— Moor NWbN. and from the NW. end ( juſt without the bank, in 5 fathoms, hard ground) theie hills bear ES. and North, 
(e) This is a miſtake, and ſhould rather be ESE. or indeed ESE3E.—See N. B. in page 75. 
(f) Mount Formoſa bears off the outermoſt Water Iſlands ESE S 11 leagues, and of Mount Moor SE. 44 leagues. 5 
g) This bank lies about WNW. and BSE. 7 or 8 leagues, from the Weſteramoſt part of which Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and Po. 
ang Ebs. juſt in fight; and from the Eafternmoſt end Po. Piſang. bears from ENE. to NEbE. This channel, in the narrowelt 
rt (which is off Po. Piſang) is about 2 le over; and the leading mark through, is to keep Mount Formoſa NNW. Weſterly, or 
Great Carimon SSE. Eafterly, till Po, Piſang bears NE. and then you may ſteer more Eaſterly. Some think this channel in but 4 
iles wide; but ſee Nichelſon's Remarks and Obſervations, P 73»  ; : 
% This remark is taken from the journal of the Sieur Bern, who in 1724 was obliged to anchor in 4 fathoms, and was in danger of 
ing loſt. From 25 fathoms he FAY ſuddenly into 4, after having Rood only a mile to the SE. This navigator imagines that this 
nk is formed by riſing grounds, ſeparated one from the other, having paſſable channels between, Others, who have not experienced 
ſame danger, imagine there is no ſuch bank; but the accident which happened to the Sieur Bern refutes this opinion. It is great 


y Our author has not given the bearings of land at the time 35 were at anchor in 4 fathoms. 


tober, or November, for the Malabar coaſt, From Ma. 
Baſſes, and fail along the South coaſt thereof, bar aeg 


Eafterly - 
| monſoons. 
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This bank extends more Northeriy than is laid down ig moſt charts of this ſtrait: The pal. 


ſage next the coaſt of Sumatra (which may be ſegn to the SW.) is exceeding 0 1 would 
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ling dan 


not adviſe you to try it. If, ſalling from Malacca to P.. Piſang, in the night- time, you ſhoulg 


Carimon 
er Cari- 
man 


Iſland 


one from the other. | 


Po, Co- 
cops or 
Co:ob, 


Old and 
new ftraits 
of Sinca- 
pour, 


The Two 
Brothers, 


bears SEE. about 5 leagues, and Po. Piſang N 


be horſed by the rapidity of the tides to the Weſtward of this bank; you ſex | 
along its verge on that fide, without approaching the coaſt of Sumatra, till you bring Þ', Piſang 
to. bear ENE. then you may ſtand to the Eaſtward, towards the coaſt of Malacca, and regain 


muſt ſteer to the SE, 


the. ood channel. „ N of RTE APES EN t al PSY og ogg 42) 

he tides between Malacca and P*. Piſang flow N. and 8. or at 12 o clock, full and change, 
the flood to the SE. and the ebb, which is ſtrongeſt to the NW. Though this is the gener] 
rule, yet it frequently varies; for to the Eaſtward, beyond P. Piſang, theſe tides are exceed. 
ing irregular, running ſometimes for 20 hours one way, and 18 the other , eſpecially in the 
Sincapour and Governor's Straits, and at the Eaſt entrance of the ſtraits of Malacca ; fo that 
there is no dependance to be made on them. The ſkilful navigator will make advantage of then, 
when they are favourable to his purpoſe, n are contrary, unleſs by a freſh 
of wind he can ſtem them. 8 NIELS h nan 
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— As ſoon AS you are paſt P. Piſang, the Iſland: Cariman may be ſeen to the 8. Eaſtward, diſtant 
a ſmall even iſland, covered with 


about 8 leagues. Your courſe is SEbE. to near P'. Cocops, 


trees; and a little diſtance (i) from the coaſt of Malaya. A point of land on- the continent ad. 
joining, called Tanjong-Bouro (+), and the Little Cariman, bear NE. and SW. 4+ or 5 leagues (/) 


* 
17 * " . - £4 N 5 
„1 * « * 1 #2 +4 # 


It is (SE+S.) about 6 leagues from P'. Piſang (m) to P'. Cocops; between them lies a ſmall 
bank, which you may avoid, by keeping a little off the coaſt of Malaya. In this channel you 
have ſoundings from 18 to 20 fathoms, mud, and about a league off the latter you have 16 
fathoms. Beyond Tanjong- Bouro the coaſt of Malaya forms a bay, wherein ſome little rivers 
empty themſelves, on the Eaſt fide whereof is a little iſland, called the Iſland of Adders (a), be- 


tween which and the Weſternmoſt point of P'. Piſang (o), is the entrance of the Old Straits of 


Sincapour ; and to the Southward of the ſaid point you ſee alſo the entrance of the New Strait, 


ſo called. But moſt ſhips, at preſent, prefer Governor's Strait to either, as being both ſhorter 


and ſafer. | 1 8 | | ; | 5 . 
Being paſt P'. Cocops, if you keep on SEbE. you will ſoon get ſight of two little iſlands 

at ſome diſtance from each other, but nearly alike in fize and height: They are called the 

Two Brothers (p), and lie on the Eaſt ſide of the ſtraits of Durion; keeping theſe to the 


S.Eaſtward (9), endeavour to get fight of Tree Iſland, which is a bank of ſand, almoſt eve 


with the water, upon which there are 5 or 6 cluſters of ſhrubs. At high water it is almoſt 
entirely covered, and you can diſtinguiſh only the buſhes: It is ſteep to, and therefore danger 
ous to approach it in the night, eſpecially as you can form no judgment of its diſtance: by the 
EFT. Th | | ſounding, 


(i) It is ſo cloſe to the Malay ſhore, that you cannot diſtinguith it to be an iſland till you have paſſed it; but it may be known by the freq 
being of a very bright and green. : (4) Or Tanjong-Boulus | 17! 
- (1) This diſtance will be found, I believe, not above 3+, or 4 leagues at moſt. So | 12 
(m) The Malay ſhore between theſe two is pretty level; to which come no nearer than 15, or on an emergency 12 fathoms; nor under i; 
fathoms towards the Sumatra ſhore, under w Nick foul ground, and ſhoal water; particularly when the Eaſternmoſt point of the Carimot 
| ZE about 4+ leagues, it ſhoals ſuddenly from 15 fathoms ſoft to 9 fathoms hard ground. 
- (n) Or Snake Iſland. (%) Or Long Inland. called alſo Sincapour, or Sincapore. | Wor 
(p) It is neceſſary to inform the reader, that our author does not mean here the iſlands alſo called by the ſame name in moſt Engliſh u 
marks, journals and charts, which lie to N. Weſtward of the Cariman; but either means Barn Iſland, and that to the Northward of i, 
which Capt. Rawlins alſo, in his Directions, calls the Two Brothers, or elſe the Two Iſlands to the Northward of Barn Iſland, as I fi 
hereafter he has a particular name for Barn Iſland, which he calls Square or Paſſage Iſland; and unleſs theſe are diſtinguiſhed they ma 
breed great confuſion, 0 6 f WES: | 
\ (9) To the Southward of Tree Iſland, it is very dangerous, as there is a reef runs therefrom a great way; for which reaſon {bj 
bound through Governor's Straits always go to the Northward thereof; and thoſe who are bound through the firaits of Durion or Dry 
Ewe u als ge berth. | ah | ; 2 
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Gandings, for which reaſon, if they cannot be ſeen, come no nearer than 15 or 16 fathoms. Al- 

though, between P. Piſang and Governor's Straits, the tides are very irregular, you may ob- 

ſerve, however, that from this iſland to that of Cariman, the flood generally ſets from SEbE. 

to EbS. and afterwards runs ENE. when Cariman bears SE. 1 2 ; 

Five miles Eb. from Tree Iſland: is ſituate Square or Paſſage Iſland (7) to the Northward of square or 
which' are two others, beating off each other $bE. and NbW. and near its South point are jaaa. 
two great rocks (), which form the North. ſide of the entrance of Governor's Strait; the South- 
2 rere the Viol, on account of its ſimilitude to that inſtrument, at a certain 

oint o tr 391 d bur 1 e rs | 
Fon 4 ſide of t 


he entrance of this ſtrait, lies Red Iſland, bearing S Wbs. about a league Red 
from this laſt: It is a ſmall iſland, ſo; called from the colour of the ſand and earth: On the top Ifland. 
of it are ſeveral green trees, and it is a ſure matk for this paſſage : The Tree Iſland above men- 

il tioned-is diftant from it 14 league to the N. Weſtward. In caſe of neceſſity you may anchor 

r breaſt Red Iſland, in 18 fathoms water; but come no nearer it, on account of ſeveral rocks 
that ſurround it. N | | 1x 4 . 

To enter this ſtrait, when you have ſight of Tree Iſland, ſteer for the South point of Paſſage $t John's 

Hand, and being up with it, e round the little iſland, called Viol, at what diſtance you 4d. 
ſe: then ſteer EbN. for the South point of St John's Hland, which bears thus from you: 

Its diſtance is about 4 leagues aſſage Iſland. You ſhould not fail along the South ſide 


* 


from P 
of this paſſage, as it is encompaſſed with ſeveral rocks, which being moſtly covered at high 
water, make it very dangerous: The ſame reaſon will hinder you from entering the bay on the 
North fide, wherein are found many little iſlands; but keep directly in mid- channel. You 
are not long getting through with the tide (), which runs here very ſtrong. As to the depths, 

41601 Dai or 2 01 29978 111977 | 611 4 ; * | | t cy 


a ct. moſily by the Engliſh, Barn . ( Theſe are called Habbit and Coney by the Engliſh ; the Northernmoſt 
Nabbit, and the Southernmoſt (which our author calls the Viol) Coney : They are ſeep to. N B. I have one journal ſets theſe iſlands. 
bearing in one NNE. another WS. a vaſt difference | and one myſt ert greatly: Mr Nichelſon makes them in one NbEz6. and 8b WW. 
and ſays he was very particular in making his obſervation thereof, as he had heard of the difference mentioned in this Directory. I 
therefore beg leave to obſerve, once for all, that if navigators would have correct charts, they muſt be more curious than they generally 
are in their ſetting the land, &c. theſe being the foundation on which thoſe are-conſtruted. | 

I amwery.ſorry there is ſo much reaſon for complaint; but I have frequently (and that not only in one journal or voyage, but in ſe- 
veral) found the bearings, on examination, not only improbable, but impoſible: This may be owing, in ſome meaſure, to the heedleſſneſs 
of thoſe who firſt take the log off the board, from which the reſt are copied; lometimes mitiaking the point for its oppoſite ; but frequently 
miſtaking the wrong fide of the cardinal points, as.SbE. for SbW. &c. &c. And for manifeſtation of this, only let any one project the 
bearings ſet at any one time, and if they are true they will agree (at leaſt nearly) with the bearings of the ſame places, at the next ſet- 
ting thereof, allowing the courſe and diſtance run as near as may be: but to this it may be replied, that in theſe and ſuch narrow flraits, 
there is no ſuch thing as forming a true judgment of the courſe and diſtance, on account of the rapidity and irregularity of the tides : It is 
readily granted ; but therefore it is neceſſary to ſet the more places in fight that are known, or are any way remarkable, even though 
(nay, the more ſo for that) they have been ſet ſeveral times before, and judging the diltance of each as near as poſſible: that by a great 
variety of theſe bearings and diſtances, the true bearings and diſtances of places one from another, may be nearly aſcertained ; but what 
will more eſpecially expedite this, is to be careful to take the bearings of any two or more places, when in the ſame direction: for here- 
by one of the two points is gained, and I need not inform the ſkilful navigator, that when the true bearings of any three places, one from 
another, areknown, the ciffance between each may be eaſily determined by the ſhip's run; ſo that by this means not only the bearings and 
diſtances of theſe three places are determined, but all other places that can be ſet at the ſame time with them; and ſo on all along the 
coaſt, or throughout a ſtrait, &c, By all which it appears, that this is of more conſequence than many may at fuſt imagine: as by this 
means, in time, this art may arrive at perſection, and both charts and directories may be perfect, and agree with each other; for 
nautical directions as well as charts vary) and the method to attain this much-defired end it mult be allowed is not difficult, yet requires 
ſpecial care; but the advantage reaped thereby will more than make amends to any lover of the art: For I dare take upon me to athrm, 
that this will be of as much benefit to navigation, as the diſcovery of the longitude ; and therefore I hope this remark will not be diſ- 


regarded. I have only one thing more to obſerve, which is, that the ſetting the extremity of iſlands, &c. when they begin to ſhut in, or 
pen with other iſlands and places, will be a great means towards determining the length and breadth thereof — See the Preface, Page ix. 

30d (i) But in caſe of wanting wind or tide to get through before night, there is good anchoring ground under Barn Ifland, in 7 to 10 
nf Pr 2 2 fathoms, the iſland bearing from NE. to SE. 1 or 2 miles off ſhore: Alſo under St. John's Ifland, in 1: to 18 fathoms, the ſaid 


land WSW. or SWbW. 1 or 2. miles; where (and indeed on moſt of theſe iſlands) you may have plenty of wood for cutting, and wa- 
r: There is alſo a bank in the fair-way, between theſe iſtands, on which, if belated, you may anchor, in 15 cr 18 fathoms, 


the Eaftward. 


Eaſtward of Point Romania are ſeveral large 


76 
they are very 


therefrom, even as far as the mouth bY; rar Jes tn a to, having from 10 to 1; 
the fame diſtance WSW. and the Eaſternmoſt 


gerous 
is alſo a paſſage between the continent and this bank ; but I would-adviſe you 
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wnequal, 2s 20, and faiboms, between! Red iſland: aud the Viol! be. 
Font he Tow have vari pda, 2h 1 80, and 25 fathoms near St. Johns Hand, 


The following are the moſt known on the South ſide-of this channel. | 
SEbS. of Paſſage Iſland, about = wor there is a reef of rocks, which are only to be ſeen 
at low water: They are about a the channel from the South fide. 


e dene, 0 the fame inland, there is a fingle black, nock (a) above water 


Two tagues 
about the ſize of a 1 It is about one-third of the channel from the \ South fie: It is 
ſo very ſteep, that el are in 17 fathoms, and a little more Weſterly in 30 
SE+S. of St. John's * ies a reef of Ne even with the water, and 2 50 75 Wi 
of theſe, there are others, bearing SW-S. of the ſame iſlind(z). 

To the Weſtward of St. John's is another iſland, which being an 
little ehannel, rs to be the ſame. You may fail along St. 
of a og: From thence ſteer EbN. which will —— 


league between 
the White Nock and Point Romania, which two form the mouth of — Malees, 
to the 8. Eaftward, 24 leagus 


At the Back end of P. Panjang (y) is a ſhoal, 


fathoms juſt without it, when Point Romania bears EN. 6 leagues; St. John's land about 
t of P'. Panjang NWbN. 24 leagues, and 
— — ſhore, in 20 fathoms, Point Romania bearing 

DN. or a de more Northerly, and St. chr 's Iſland WhS. or a little more Weſterly, you wil 
go far enough without it. 


The extremity of Point Romanin is low, but on this fide of it riſes a little hill, called Barby- 
cet Hill, which, in coming from the Northward, ſerves for a mark to enter the ſtraits. To the 
rocks above water, encompaſſed with. many others 
reef for 11 or 2 leagues without all. There 
not to attempt 
through it ſay there is not leſs thin 
& to the Southward, between this 


Hill NE. By keeping about 3 1 


underneath, which together form a very dan 


it, even in a ſmall ſhip; thoſe who have 
3+ fathoms water in it : The ſureſt way then will be to 


reef and the White Rock bearing SSE. 8 miles off Point Romania. This rock is very ſteep, 
and covered with birds dung, which makes it look white, and which you may to- the North- 
ward, within half a league, without any hazard. The depth increaſes in the ay from 28, 


30, to 35 fathoms. 

The paſlage to the Southward, between the White Rock and the Iſland Bintam (a), i is full 4 
rocks; therefore make choice of that to the Northward, which has none. 

From St John's Iſland to the White Rock, you muſt Mill avoid the South ſhore, page 
being very foul. Having paſſed the White Rock, when it bears SW. you ſteer NNE. to 
a good birth to the bank St Point Romania, coming no nearer it than 16 or 17 z be 15 
which there is no danger here, by night or day. 

The flood tide runs firong into theſe flraits, NI. and the ebb longer and A ENE. in the Sf. 
monfoons ; and the contrary in the other monſoons : But the time of 5 on Full and change day: i 
uncertain in both ; only in the former it flows neareſt North and Sout at 12 o'clock; but in the la 
it has a greater dependance on the winds, the flood — in when it blows freſh frequently far 12 1 


together. 


92 This is by ſome called the Elephant, and by others the Buffalo, and is aid alſo to bear SW S. 2 leagues from St John's Iſland 
x) It alſo bears EbN. 2 leagues from the Elephant, or Buffalo ; but there is alſo a ſhoal without it, which bears SEbR. from » 


John's Iſland ; between which iſlands and the rocks are ſoundings from 15 to 20, go, 40 and 50 fathoms, and then ſhoals ſudden" 
(a) Or Bintang, 


the Southward. 


0 Or Sincapour. (z) Or Johor, 
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th variation i about 2. N.Wfterly, throughout - theſe ſtraits ; nor has it varied much for many 


When you have doubled this bank, ſteer NbE. towards P*. Auore, (4) which bears NNE-N. P*.Tingy. 
zo leagues from Point Romania. You paſs to the S.Eaſtward of P'. Tingy a high land, 
which at this bearing makes in a pug riſing gradually from the Eaſt coaſt. To the Southward 
of this iſland. there are ſome ſmall iſlands; and SEbS. 3 leagues, there is a rock at the water's 
edge, which you muſt avoid in ſailing towards P.. Auore. | . 
This laſt lies about 6+ leagues to the E. N. Eaſtward of P'. Tingy: It is very high land, making ?*. Auore. 
in a ſaddle, when it bears NE. its two extremities (c) ppearing higher than the middle; but 
when it bears NW. it hath a different appearance (d). Near the SE. point is a little iſland, 
covered with coco-trees, and 3 or 4 others on the North fide. This iſland affords water, and 
ome refreſhments. You may anchor either off a ſmall ſandy bay to the Eaſtward, or another 
tothe Weſtward ; the former in the Weſtern monſoon, and the other in the Eaſtern. 
' Moſt ſhips bound to the Gulf of Siam, after doubling the reef of point Romania, keep along 
the Malay coaſt, in 14 and 15 fathoms; paſſing to the Weſtward of P'. Tingy, and the iſlands 
to the Northward, through a channel, in which there is not leſs than 8 or g * Say = 
' 1 ſhall here inſert an extract from a journal of a very expert navigator, who failed to the Eaſt- 
ward of r and paſſed thence to the Northward, between that and the iſland lying to 
he NW. thereof, which will afford ſome knowledge of theſe parts, as far as P'. Varella, which 
lies 9 leagues NWbN. from the North point of P'. Timoan (e). 
„ June the 17th, 1682. Sailing from Pedro Branca, or the White Rock, we ſtood to the 
t Eaſtward, 2+ or 3 leagues, rather for form's ſake than through neceſſity, to double a bank, 
* which the Portugueſe charts make to run out a good diſtance from Point Joor ; ) I ſaw no 
* tikelihood of its projecting ſo far out as theſe charts repreſent : Hereupon I ſteered North, 
© and NbW..with a ſteady gale at WSW. to get fight of P'. Tingy ; and though I imagine 
the tides were againſt us, that did not hinder us from perceiving, about midnight, P'. Tingy, 
from NNW. and NWbN. of us, and P*. Auore North, ſo that on the 18th day at noon we 
© were a league to the Northward of P'. Tingy, where I obſerved, in a little bay, on the North 
© fide thereof, ſome banana-trees, palm-trees and huts. The depth off this bay, at the above 
diſtance, is 14 fathoms, ſand and oaze, We ſteer WNW. and NWbN. to go between P'. 
© Tingy and a large iſland to the N. Weſtward, which, when it bore NNE. we ſtood to the 
© Northward ; leaving the iſlands near the ſhore on the larboard, and leaving on the ſtarboard 
Wh this large iſland, which is long and high, lying North and South, and the Weſtern ſhore 
embelliſhed with a border of fine white ſand. Throughout this whole track we found 14, 
© 12, 8 and 7 fathoms, ſand. About a gunſhot from this great iſland, there is a leſſer one, 
but high like the firſt. Having been ſet off to ſeaward from the continent, and being about 
© 1+ league to the Eaſtward of the North part of this iſland, and in order to get in with the 
land again, we ſteered NNW. and NWbN. fa that on the 19th at noon, P'. Varella, a little 
* iſland, which lies off the continent of Malaya, bore Eaſt 3 leagues of us, In this track we 
had 10, 8 and 6 fathoms, ſand, gravel, and ſometimes oaze. At the ſame time P'. Timoan 
* bore from SE. to SEbE. about 11 or 12 leagues. The land of Malaya, thus far, is low by 
© the ſea-ſide, with a ſand ſhore and ſome downs. The winds blow, in the day-time, from 
the SE. and in the nights ſhift round to the Weſtward, till about 10 or 11 o'clock in the 
* forenoon. | 
By the extract from this navigator's Journal you ſee you may ſafely paſs between theſe 
lands (g) and the main. I ſhall now return to the deſcription of the iſlands without, 


: GH To 


(3) Or Auroe. (e) The Eaſternmoſt is the higheſt. (4) The two hills being then ſhut in one. (e) Or Timoon. (f) Pr. Romania. 
(2) Nevertheleſs, I would recommend it to thoſe who may ſail this way, to keep a good look out for ſome rocks, laid down in ſome 
zughts, between this iſland and the main, as near the water's edge. 
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To the N.Weſtward of P'. Auore is ſituate P. Pifang,. which like P'. Auore appears aboy 
_ 2 leagues long, at this bearing. The channel, between the iſlands North of P'. Auore and th, 
South point of the other, is about 2 leagues wide, and free from eon 
The body of P'. Timoau bears NNW. of P'. Piſang, and from the North point of thi 
it is computed 3 leagues to the South point of the other, near which is a little iſland or 

es muſt be coaſted to the Southward, when you fail through the channel for the Weſt pan 

F Timoan, ..." n CCC 
P*Timoan The latitude of the middle of P'. Timoan is 35 North (5): It is the largeſt of all theſe iſ}angs, 
and ſo high, that the top of it is ſometimes hid by the fogs; and there is one mountain termi. 
nating in two points, like the ears of a hare, which navigators have therefore called by thut 
name. There 1s anchorage and good water on both the Eaſt and Weſt coaſts ; the dan. 
gers are all apparent, and the bottom clear : It is ſaid that this iſland is the moſt iful in 
refreſhments, and very proper to put in at. The moſt conſiderable village is at the SE. part, 2 
the bottom of a little ſandy bay, where you may anchor in 20 or 22 fathoms, ſand (3). 
At which-ever of theſe iſlands you land, you muſt be on your guard againft the inhoſpitable 
diſpoſition of the Malayes or inhabitants, and not truſt to their fair appearance : This they do 
but put on, the eaſier to ſurpriſe ſtrangers unawares: The ſafeſt way will be, not to go on ſhore 
without being well armed, and to be careful not to go far from the ſea · ſide, but make them bring 

the commoditles you would purchaſe thither. ' _- , Wet TMs Fey wn 

At the NW. end of P'. Timoan are 3 little iflands, between which and the great one the 


Nerf g is very deep, and conſequently ſure : Near the latter, under ſhelter of theſe little iflands, 
there 1s ver | 


ood anchorage in 12 fathoms. | 3 

N Io the ward of theſe iſlands, about 23 leagues from P'. Auore, you meet with another 
* cluſter of iſlands of different ſizes, called the Anambas, which are very high: But neither their 
number any more than their reſpective bearings appear ta have been known. The ancient chart 
repreſent them as a confuſed heap, without diſtinguiſhing or giving name to any one of them: 
However, the journals of ſome navigators, who have fell in with them, make between then 

ſeveral paſſages; but as what they have ſaid concerning them is not circumſtantial enough to 

correct the old charts by, and make one more accurate, I have been obliged (rather than make 

an omiſſion in this part of my charts) to inſert them as I found them : I therefore give navigaton 

this caution, that they may not put too great dependance upon them. I ſhall, in my Direction 

for the Voyages to China, page 118, deſcribe how their approach may be known. ys 

Iſland Fourteen leagues EbN. (&) there 1s a little iſland (7) or rock, to the Weſtward of the Anam- 
Domar. bas, which I made going to China, in 1737, in the ſhip Prince de Conti. Several navigator, 
who have frequented theſe parts, aſſure me they never faw it: It is true, that in ſailing 5 wh 
22 5 | * 


Au of the Journals I have ſeen make it no more than 25 50; and ſome, who have had obſervations nearer the iſland, no 
above 2® 48. . | | 
(7) For Naber particulars ſee Nichelſon's Rem. p. 89. 
(4) I ſuppoſe our author means from Po. Auore. | 
(% This little iſland is named Domar in a Portugueſe chart, drawn in 1687, except which I never ſaw it with any name. As to in 
_ exiſtence, I make no diſpute, having been aſſured thereof by ſeveral gentlemen in our own ſervice, who have ſeen it. And it is wonderful 
to me it is not oftener ſeen, if the account I have of it is true, which fays, * It lies pretty near in the fair-way between Pe. Auore 
&« (or rather Pe. Piſang) and the Anambas. I have made it twice: It is as high above water as a ſhip's main top, and twice the length 
of a large ſhip, ſo that there is no fear of it in the day-time ; but you ought to be cautious of it in the night. It lies about 6 league 
„ from the Anambas, and bears about Eaſt from Pe. Piſang. I have ſeen Po. Piſang, Pe. Auroe, and this Rock, at the ſame time.” | 
wiſh the author of this remark had given us the bearings and diſtance of each at that time. Capt. Vincent fell in with it by deſign, 
in July, 1758, and makes it to lie NSS W. 6 leagues from the Weſternmoſt part of the Anambas, in fight at ſun ſet, when he alſo {a 
another iſland, bearing WS, which he thinks could be no other than Po. Auroe. Having had a good obſervation at noon, he makes tie 
latitude of Po. Domar 2 43' N. and about 8 or 10 W. from Po. Taya, by his run from thence ; though he ſuppoſes he may have be 
ſet ſomewhat to the Eaſtward by the current, as is uſual at that ſeaſon, | 


from P. Auore, it cannot be ſeen; but its exiſtence is not, however, the leſs certain. You 
ind it deſcribed in the Engliſh Pilot, chap. 5. page 64 (m), at the bottom of the firſt column, 
under the kite of ' Inſtructions for ' avoiding the Banks of Lucepara.” It ſhould not have 
been mentioned in this place: Thns tranſpoſition is the reaſon that the greateſt part of navi- 
gators have taken no notice thereof. That collection is full of errors of this kind, which J do 
not attribute to the author ; but what ſurpriſes me is, that they have not been yet corrected in 
the various editions; and thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by the ſaid book, expoſe them- 
ſelves to much greater dangers than they are aware of. 5 5 | 
ro the N,Eaftward of the Anambas, there is another cluſter of iſlands, like the laſt, called the Natunas. 
Natunas, which are as little known as the others (y). AT OST FERt OO 
If coming from the Gulf of Siam, Manilla or China, in the Eaſtern monſoons, and are Entering 
bound through the ſtraits of Malacca after you have paſſed P'. Auore ſteer $bW, (o) in 30, gn, 
25, 20; and 18 fathoms, black ſtiff mud, intermixed with ſome fine ſand. On approaching ſtraits of 
the reef off Point Romania, when in 16 fathoms you can ſee that point, and the low land near Malacca 
it, come no nearer the reef than 15 fathoms, till Barbucet Hill bears WbN. or Weſt, and Bin- 3 
tam Hil SbW: W. and the White Rock SWbS: 2 or 3 leagues; then you may round it, ſteer- monſoons. 
ing 88 W. and SWbs. to S W. as far as Weſt; leaving the White Rock on the larboard hand, off 
which, as 1 have ſaid elſewhere, p. 76. the depth increaſes to 20 and 30 fathoms. 15 
At the entrance of the ſtrait, the tides run in and out with great rapidity, but in the NE. 
monſoon,” ſtronger and longer, even at the rate of 3 or 4 leagues in an — running thus 12 
or 14 hours without ceaſing; in the ſpring. their courſe is ſo irregular that I can give no certain 
rules concerning them. | 
If coming from the Northward' with a ſtrong gale of wind, and you think you cannot enter 
theftrait before night, it is better to anchor at P*. Auore, and weigh from thence fo as to be able 
o reach the ſtrait and get in by day-Iight. You muſt, at this ſeaſon, anchor off a little ſandy bay, 
on the Weſt ſide of the iſland, in 25 fathoms, the extremities of the iſland from NNW. to ESE. 
ten yon ſail from this place, you ſteer, at firſt, due South, to avoid the rock, which, as I 
ras. faid, hes 3 leagues SEbS. off P'. Tingy, then SbW. and for the reſt conform to the 
lre&tions already given. | | 
From the White Rock or its offing, you fteer Weſt to Joor River, then WbS. to the South 
point of St John's Ifland, om which are ſeveral tall trees, and a ſmall iſland on the South 
ide (p). In this track you muſt take heed of a bank, which projects from P'. Panjang, of which 
have given the marks in page 76. However, there is no danger by keeping in 18 or 20 fathoms; 
but let not the fear of approaching it induce you to take the larboard or South ſide, where the 
tangers are more than to the Northward. 1 
Having paſſed St John's Iſland, if you have not wind enough, or the tide proves contrary to 
get through. Governor's Straits, you may anchor about a league SWW. of St John's Iſland, in 
8 or 19 fathoms: A little more Southerly there are alſo other proper depths, but the bottom is 
dul, therefore I do not adviſe anchoring there.—-See note (2), in page 75. 
From this place, ſteer WbS. towards the ifland called the Viol, at the South point of Paſ- 
age () Ifland, and having paſſed it ſteer NW. or a little more Northerly, if the tide ſets upon 
Tree Iſland; when you are paſt that ſteer WNW. for the channel, formed on the SW. by the 
: | Little 


lu) In che edition of 1955, it is in the ſecond column of page 45; and the title at the head of the preceding paragraph, To go clear of 
eſe ſands: (off Lucepara) outward bound. | 

1) In my edition of theſe charts I have inſerted ſuch of theſe Iſlands as well as of the Anambas and Holy Spirits, as I could vouch fiom 
ithentick memoirs ; particularly thoſe ſeen in the Ofterly, Albion, and Ganges, country ſhip. 

(0) But take care of the Sunken Rock, in the fair-way.—See page 77, and the next paragraph but two. 

(p) Some charts place this little iſland. off the Eaſt coaſt of St John 5. 

0 Or Barn Iſland. | 2. 
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out of the Old Strait of Sineapour ſet to the ee e Obſerve, therefore, which 195 the 
run, in order to guard 


Iſland 
Varella. 


Po, Capas. 


Iſlands 


| Ridang. 


Between 
Ridang 
Iſlands 
and the 
continer t, 


What regards the bank lying; WSW. of this: iſland, as to give a good 
River, which being pala you fail cloſe round the nee of the Water Wands, from 
whence you ſteer N WbN. for the road of Malacca, - | 


Sabon; as thoſe I have nem mat tin to me 


dende 
INSTRUCTIONS for fag fe 2 PULLO TIMOAN 10 STAM: is ; th 
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Little i end on the NE. by P'. Cocops and Tanjong-Bouro. „This paſſage is very fad 


though the depths are icregular, from 16 to 24. fathoms. | 
1 generally, better to keep on the NE. ſide than . Jenks 


i 5 


the tides that con 


ainſt them ae, NEE 
It is about 6 leagues from-P*..-Cocops to F. Pe. Pilang. which laſt, ſhould be coaſted at about: 
mile diſtance along the foot of. the bank which ſurrounds it. From thence the courſe is NW. 
attending to the 3 — preſcribed at the beginning .of this 9 page 73, as well for 
irth to that off Formok 


I here conclude the directions for this ſtrait, without giving any for thoſe of Dail (r) and 
ine ent to ae 1 
coAenge U reel G0. ot 25% 1923 way | as” Hitt 
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H E n of the places, and the winds, which blow, from SW. to W. 9 

the Gulf of Siam, at this ſeaſon, prove the neceſſity. of keeping along the Weſtern coat, 
in order to ſave your paſſage, or at leaſt to render it leſs 1 and — wry, Therefore i 
you ſail without P'. Timoan, from its North point ſteer N NW. to make the coaſt of Malays, 
and then fail along ſhore, in what depth you pleaſe ; for it is every where ſafe, the land high, 
and bordered with a ſandy beach. 

Pe. Varella bears NW. 9 leagues of the North point of P'. Timoan: It; is 5 only 1 
large rock: But in paſſing it to the Eaſtward take care of a rock under water, about 5 mile 
NEbN. off this iſland. 

If you continue the before mentioned courſe, you will ſee F. Capas, ſituate in 4” 57 N. 
latitude, 7 leagues from the Malay coaſt, and 30 NNW N. of P', Timoan. This iſland i 
high, and may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues. You may paſs on either ſide of it, in 20 or 25 fi. 
thoms. If you go without all, you muſt take care of a reef, which projects about half a leagu: 
from its North point, which is the only. danger. about it. 

The Ridang Iſlands lie NWN. of P. Ca pas, the S. Eaſternmoſt being about 10 leagues there 
from. They are high, many of them aeg about 16 leagues NW. and SE. along the coaſt; 
and though they form a channel on that ſide, the beſt way is to paſs without all, at half a leagu 
diſtance, in 25 or 3o fathoms. 

To fail between theſe iſlands and the continent, as ſoon as you have doubled P*. Capas you 
will ſee, along the coaſt, a long barren iſland in 5* 15 North: You fail along the Eaſt coal 
thereof, and from thence through an FROFOINS, ſmall, ee channel, between the 4 

8. W 


(r) Or Dryon. For Capt. Hallet's inſtructions for going hiough theſe ſtraits, ſee Appendix, p Te There is alſo publiſhed 


draught of the ihip Bute's track through theſe ſtraits, which may be had to bind up with the charts of this New DireQory. 

(s) Any gentlemen, who have any remarks or journals of theſe or other parts, and are deſirous of encouraging this work, in order 
render it complete for the uſe of navigators; if they will be ſo kind to communicate them to the publiſher hereof, they ſhall be careful 
inſerted in the ne xt edition, and the favour gratefully acknowledged by him, who is a real well - wiſher to the advancement of this . 
ful ſcience, the glory of our nation. 


„ eee EXASYT-INDITES 
> Weſternmoſt iſlands of this archipelago; that to the NE. is high and round, with ſeveral 
ſandy bays. In this narrow paſſage you have 9, 10, 11 and 14 fathoms water. The follow- 
ing extract from a journal will better inform you of the neceſſary precautions for paſſing be- 


3 


tween theſe iſlands. | i n . | ; 

« The 24ſt of June we lay off a long and barren iſland, in the latitude of 5* 15 N. The 
« charts lay down a bank along this coaſt; I ſaw nothing of it, nor any ſign thereof; we had 
« ſoundings from 22 to 18 fathoms. About'8'P.M. we paſſed between the two S. Weſtern- 
« moſt Iflands of P'. Ridang, in 9, 10, 11 and 14 fathoms, ſteering NWbN. they are about 
two cables length apart. From thence I ſtood NNW. and ſometimes North, leaving on my 
„right hand the other iflands, where the depth is found from 14 to 25 fathoms, from that on 
« the ſtarboard, to another long one which lies on the larboard, having 22 fathoms cloſe to it. 
« NW. of this iſland there are two larger ones, and NW. of them three or four little iſlands, 
« among which is one much higher than the reſt, making like a ſugar-loaf. That neareſt the 
« continent ĩs rocky, and bluff- to the Northward ; and the N. Weſternmoſt has a rocky point, 
« projecting a uarter df a league. 0 

In this cluſter, or archipelago, are reckoned 13 or 14 iſlands, among the reſt P'. Ridang, 
« Which is large and high. The Northernmoſt of the other two, between which we paſſed, 
« js high, round, and has ſome ſtrands of ſand. There are or 10 other iſlands to the N. Weſt- 
« ward, 5 or 6 leagues from P'. Ridang, three of which are large, and four others ſmall. 
Coming from the Southward you leave them on the larboard, to prevent entangling yourſelf 
« between them and the continent, as there are ſome dangers which may be ſeen off theſe iſlands. 
« Half a league beyond theſe, I diſcovered the low land of Malaya. PL 
The 23d at noon, I obſerved in 6" 1o' North latitude: This coaſt trenches SE. and NW. 
© a little to the Southward, and Northward it is low, and forms little bays ; the depth from 
« theſe iſlands to within about 2 leagues of the land, is from 18 to 15 and 10 fathoms. At 
© night you have land breezes, and in the day-time the ſqualls are pretty ſtrong. 15 

« The 24th at noon, the latitude obſerved. was 6536 N. From hence we firſt ſaw the land 
about Cape Patani. All this coaſt is low near the ſea-fide; but in-land are high mountains, 
winding with the ſhore, which is very full of bays. You have here 20 and 24 fathoms, 
© mud.” 0 ent era } - | | 

If you fail without the Ridang Iflands, after paſſing the latitude of the Northernmoſt, haul gane, 
n for the continent, which from 6* 30' to Cape Patani in 7* 4 N. ſtretches to the N. Weſtward, 
his coaſt, as appears from the extract above mentioned, forms ſeveral bays, is low towards the 
ore, and hilly in the country. 


quire you to keep in fight of the Malay coaſt, rather than this laſt. - Beyond: Cape Patani the *. 
oaſt forms a great bay, very ſhallow, off which it generally blows very freſh. 

When you are about 4 or 5 leagues to the Weſtward of Cape Patani, ſhape your courſe for 10and 

he Ifland Tantalam, which you may coaſt in 12 or 14 fathoms: The North point of this. Tautalam 
and forms the Eaſt ſide of Ligor bay. | | 

P'. Cara, or the Iſlands of Cara (being 3 in number) lie North and South, in 8* 30“ North, Po. Cara. 
bout 7+ leagues to the Eaftward of the North Point of the Iſland Tantalam. The Northern- 

noſt, and largeſt, has on the SW. fide a ſandy bay, in which ſome navigators affirm is to be 

ound freſh water deſcending from the top of the iſland to this bay. The Southernmoſt is only 

large rock, which appears white, coming from the Southward. On the ſame fide, about two- 

ables length from its extremity, there is a flat rock, near the ſurface of the water. 

The paſſage between theſe iſlands and the continent is very good, having from 14 to 18 fa- pe, Car- 
oms, 2 or 3 miles off ſhore, After you have paſſed them, you ſteer NNW. towards P'. nom. 
arnom, diſtance therefrom 32 leagues on this point of the compaſs, in ſoundings of 20 and 

d fathoms. Before you get the length of P'. Carnom you will ſee, to the Weſtward, near the 


D d coaſt, 


About 14 leagues off Cape Patani lies P'. Lozin. The winds in the Weſtern. monſoon re- be. Loris, 
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Tarcbin coaſt; a conſiderable cluſter of iſlands and rocks, called the Larchin iſlands: To the Eaſtward 


Jethia *. "The iſlands, which form the different mouths of the River Menam (x), are fo low that they 


Cape Twenty-twa leagues $bE. from Siam Bar may be ſeen Cape Liant: It bounds on the Eaſt fik 
Liant that part of the gulf which the ſailors call the Bay of Siam. To the Northward of this cape ; 


$ P " New D IRECTOR Y. 


% — 


Tone of which there is a high land, called by ſome Point Lornont. Ta 
Lornont, _ Pullo Carnom, at Er fight, feems to form two Iſlands, by means of two mountains, ſepa. 
rated by a valley, which is not perceptible above 4 or 5 leagues diſtance, This iſland may b: 
| coaſted as near as you pleaſe, having no le than 10 or 12 fathoms a league off ſhore. | 
Pe. Sar- To the NWbN. are two iſlands (c), of about the fame height as P'. Carnom: The fir 
cory, and 1s Called $a the other near the continent is called Barda (2). You need not go nex 
Bardia, them, but from P'. Carnom ſteer North, towards Cin Point, bearing about NE. 40 leagues 
Cin Point It may be ſeen a great diſtance, by means of the Mountains of Penſels, which are quite clo 
rain er ie it. Juſt at the pitch of this point there are two little iſlands; the coaſt beyond lies moſth 
Penſels. N NE. and 88 W. off which there are good ſoundings. | You may ſail along it without fear, 
till you come near the Road of Pepery, to the Southward of which there is a bank, which 
projects about: 4 leagues into the ſea, ſo that it is neceſſary to keep the lead going, eſpecially a 
you near it. If you do not ſtop here, after you are paſt the bank, you ſteer NEbE. and ENE, 
7 leagues, to anchor before Siam Bar, making proper allowance for the tides. Vt FS 


or Siam. can ſcarcely be ſeen three leagues off. The chief paſſage is known anly by the coaſt's beginning 
| here to riſe a little higher and more woody. The anchorage is to the Southward, in what depth 
ou pleaſe. J's pact IE 

: The city-of Juthia, the capital of the kingdom of Siam, is fituate upon an iſland; formed by 
this river; 16 leagues to the Northward of its mouth. The defign. I ſet out upon will not perm 
me to give it a particular deſcription. 'Thoſe who are deſirous thereof may confult the Memoirs of 
M. Forbin, who made a long ſtay here. I do not fuſpe& him of impoſing wilfully on the public 
by exaggerating on the riches of this kingdom, and the beauty of its buildings, as ſeveral authon 

of the paſt age have done. 2 ann ine; | 
The obſervations made at Lonveau and Juthia, to. determine its longitude, have enable 
me to fix the ſituation of that and the other places thereabouts, as I obferved in my Pre- 


face ()). 


: ſeveral iſlands of different ſizes, and many other leſſer ones to the Southward and Weſtward. 
is affirmed they are ſafe, and may be coaſted without danger. 


ti) The routier to the Neptune Oriental places theſe, promiſcuoufly, at the diſtance of 15 or 16 leagues from Po. Carnom, as choc 
they were cloſe together ; whereas the former is but 7 leagues from Po. Carnom, and the latter 74 from Po. Sancory, | 
«) Or Bardia. | | | | | 
my The Engliſh Pilot's chart makes the entrance of this river in 130 52” which is 22 more Northerly than it ſhould be. This em 
is demonſtrated by the aſtronomical obſervation made at Juthia, which fixes this town in 14 18' North latitude, Moreover, the e 
exact travellers reckon it 16 leagues from thence, North and South, to this mouth; ſo that it ſhould be in 13*® 30' and not in 13%! 
as this author has placed it ; otherwife it would be bat 26 miles from Juthia to this mouth, which is abſolutely wrong. The tabled 
latitade, inſerted at the end of that collection, where the latitude of Siam, that is to fay, Juthia, is placed in 12 47' is ſtill more en 


neous, but this I take to be an error in the printing, 
(3) Page xiv. | 
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12 ſail from Siam to India, or any other part to the Weſtward, you muſt wait for the 
Eaſterly monſoon, as the only ſeaſon in which you can undertake this voyage. 

The winds begin to vary about the month of September, and in October the monſoon generally breaks 
up with violent ſtorms from the SM. quarter, which renders the navigation of theſe narrow ſeas rather 
dangerous; but in November the weather is fair and ſettled, when this navigation is become ſafe and com- 
modious for ſuch - voyages as are uſually undertaken at this ſeaſon. N. B. The currents ſet with the 
NE. monſoon, on the M. fide, and againſt it on the E. fide of this gulph ; and the reverſe during the SW. 
monſoon. | | 

When you fail from the road-of the Bar, ſhape your courſe to round Cape Liant and the iſlands 
that ſurround it, then ſteer SEbE. to make P'. Way, in g* 55 N. You may near them, as 
they are high and ſafe without-ſide. EN 

Between Cape Liant and theſe iflands the ſoundings are mud, from 4 5 to 35 fathoms, juſt in 
ſight of them. If in their latitude you do not ſee them, and have ſoundings from 50 to 45 
fathoms, it is a ſign that the currents have ſet you to the Weſtward, as it generally happens in this 
monſoon z then you muſt luff up, and endeavour at leaſt to ſee P'. Panjang : Nay, it is neceſſary 
to ſee this laſt, although you have ſeen P'. Way, and then bear away. You have 35 fathome, 
mud, 5 leagues to the Weſtward. This iſland is high, even at top, and encompaſſed with 
ſeveral little iſlands. It is proper to bring it to bear North, before you begin to bear away, when 
it is neceſſary to ſteer SbE. to get fight of P'. Timoan. Fr 

It ſometimes happens that in croſſing the gulph, one falls in with the Malay coaſt ſooner than 
expected; therefore look out in time. Some navigators give, as a ſign of approaching it, ſound- 
ings of coarſe ſand, whereas afar off they are mud : But this token doth not appear to me to be 
ertain enough, and I think it better not to truſt thereto. As for the reſt, the latitude of P'. 

apas once paſſed, all the Malay coaſt is ſafe, and the decreaſe of the depth is a ſufficient caution 
to prevent your running aſhore there in the night-time. . | 

If, on the contrary, you are in leſs than 5 of latitude, and have 45 fathoms, it will then be 
neceſſary to ſtand in with the land, to get into leſs water; and thus you will not fail to make 
P'. Timoan, and thence P'. Auore, from whence you fail towards the Straits of Malacca; and 
if you deſign to paſs that way, then conform to the preceding inſtructions (z): But ſhips bound 
to Batavia or to Europe, will find hereafter (a) the neceſſary directions for their navigation. 


n 


Frm PULLO TIMOAN z PULLO CONDORE, ir zhe 
WESTERN MONSOONS. 


)ULLO Condore bears N26* 30 E. diſtance 125 leagues from P'. Timoan : Nevertheleſs, 

thoſe who ſail from one to the other muſt not content themſelves with ſhaping their courſe 
ccording to their ſituation, but muſt be careful to guard againſt the currents, which in this 
vonſoon ſet to the Eaſtward, and generally cauſe ſome difference that way. Their velocity doth 
ot depend upon the force of the wind, as ſeveral pretend; for I have obſerved, by ſeveral 
Vournals of this paſſage, that with a moderate breeze the difference has been as conſiderable as 
pb a ſtrong gale; and experience invalidates the opinion of theſe currents and the wind having 
he ſame direction, ſince from a S. and SSW. wind you find, contrary to this rule, as 
reat difference to the Eaſtward, as with the wind at WSW. therefore this opinion muſt be 
alſe. In the firſt caſe, where the direction of the wind is, for inſtance, the ſame with that of 
he two places, the only difference is, that you make a quicker paſſage than was expected ; pol 
this 
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(x) Page 79. (e) Page 124—9. 


The Two 
Brothers. 


Ward, there are 21 or 22 fathoms, fine grey ſand with ſmall ſhells. 
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this doth. not oblige you to take a ſweep more one way than another: So that in this part it 
difficult to ſettle a certain rule, concerning the direction and ſtrength of the currents; you ma 
however, be ſure of making P. Condore, if failing from P'. Timoan you ſteer NbE: 16:5. league, 
then NNE. This is the way to prevent the uſual ſet of the currents, and to get fight of thi 
iſland; which may be ſeen 15 or 16 leagues in clear weather. At 5 or 6 leagues to the South. 


4 


— 
. * 


If you have this depth, and in the latitude of 80 20. N. without ſeeing it, and that by ſtand. 
ing North, or NNE. it decreaſes to 17 or 18 fathoms, this will ſhew that you are to the Weſt. 
ward of P'. Condore; on the other hand, if it increaſes to 24, 25, and 26, you wall find your. 
ſelf to the Eaſtward thereof (5). BY MSP ICE: "= 1 repre” 124% ee 

Weſt by South, 25 miles from P'. Condore, are two little iſlands. or rocks above water, - called 
the Two Brothers, about 1+ league from each other. The paſſage between them and P'. Condor: 
is clear and ſafe. $959 | 38 £55 * | 
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A DESCRIPTION of PULLO-CONDORE.., 


P ULLO Condore (c) is not one iſland only, but ſeveral, near one another. The etymo. 


logy of the name is derived from two Malay words ; the firſt of which, Pullo, ſignifies an 
iſland in general, and the other, Condore, implies Calabaſh ; this name was given them from 
the great number of trees here, which bear this fruit. They are all very high and covered with 
trees. Their ſituation, according to the obſervation of P. Gaubil, is in 8* 4o'N.. latitude, 


and 105 E. of the Royal Obſervatory at Paris (4); and bears SbE. 17 leagues off the mouth of 


Cambodia river. 122 5 45 3 

Theſe iſlands may be divided into large, middling and ſmall: The large one, which is the only 
one inhabited, is about 3 leagues in length, and half a league its greateſt breadth : It lies NE, 
and SW, It is but, properly ſpeaking, a chain of high mountains, very difficult to paſs, en 
tending from one end to the other, and ſeparating the harbour from the great bay, where the 
natives dwell. FFC er 

The middling one is as mountainous as the largeſt, but not ſo high; its length is one league 
and its breadth half a league. It lies SE. and NW, Its advantageous ſituation to the Welt 
ward of the great one, forms, between the two, an exceeding good harbour, capable of con. 
raining 8 ſhips ; its entrance 1s half a league wide, and the bay equal to the length of the mid- 
dling ifland ; but ny cannot get to the farther end for want of water. Here the great and 
middling ifland are 
The tides, at the full and change, flow here NE. and SW. or at 3 o'clock, and the ſea riſes and 
3 The height of the hills darken this harbour, and render the air thick and very un. 
wholeſome. | — | Benn 


o near that there is but a narrow paſſage left for boats, canoes and proe i 


—  —_ q—I4 


On the other fide of the hills, at the SE. part of the great iſland, there is a very ſpacious bay, 


at the entrance of which ſome little iſlands are ſo diſpoſed that they cloſe it up, as it were, hal- 
way, fo that the anchorage would be very good and ſafe, if the bay was not ſo wide, and 6 
much expoſed to the winds, which blow in the Eaſterly monſoons. Its chief entrance is to the 
SE. the other two are neither ſo good nor ſo convenient. Within this bay, upon a marſhy ani 


ſandy plain, about three quarters of a league long, and one quarter wide, are diſperſed her 
and there, irregularly, the huts or dwellings of the inhabitants, to near the number of 40; the 
are built with Bamboos, and covered with cajans,or graſs of the marſhes. Here may be ſeen the 


remains of the Englith fort, which was kept only 5 or 6 years, becauſe they found it of no ai 


vantage to them (e). 


65) For farther particulars of ſoundings off this iſland, ſee Nichelſon's Remarks, p. 801. (e) Extract from i 
Memo rs of M. Dedeir, engineer, ſent by the French India company to ſurvey this iſland, () Concerning the determina 
of the longitude of this iſland, ſee note (), in p. 124. le) See note (4), p. 86. 4 


Amon! | 


e, # EAST INDIE S = 
4 none thi little iſtands, one on the fide of the great bay is pretty largiſh. They are not ſo 
hi 


k 4s the others; and indeed are only ſteep rocks, covered with moſs and ſhrubs. 4:4 

he land at the foot of the mountains on the great iſland, towards the harbour, is but of 
mall extent, uneven, hilly, all covered with trees of an uncommon hardneſs, cloſe and joined 
together by long and deep roots, and intermixt with rocks. The foil ſeems, at firſt fight, to 


jecay of dead trees and leaves that have fallen. At the great bay it is nothing but fine white 
and, dry, and of no ſubſtance. This ifland produces none of the fruits fo common in all the 
ther parts of India ; here is neither rice nor pulſe, only ſome potatoes, ſmall | png water- 
Melons very bad, and certain little black beans, all in fmall quantities; for beſides the badneſs 
f the ſoil, the exceſſive rains prevent their production: Of this, the manner in which the natives 
manage their little gardens is a proof; they place a bed 4 inches thick, of prepared earth, upon 


ground: Upon this they ſow chibbols, / and mint; and every time it rains they take care to 
make holes in this bed to let the water 
hey never come to great perfection. 

However this iſland has ſome ad : Tt produces many foreſt trees, ſome of which 
re fit to make maſts and yards for ſhips : There is alſo a tree that grows very tall and ſtrait, 
rom which the iſlanders extract a certain reddiſh roſin, ſweet ſcented, and very combuſtible : 
) To get which they make one or more holes at the foot of the tree, ſomewhat like thoſe 
nade in France in the walls for holy water; and when they want any, they make a fire near 
he tree, for half a quarter of an hour, by which means the ſap of the tree being put in motion, 
jitils drop by drop into the hole, or trough, which they take care to empty when filled. 

The iſlanders make uſe of other trees for their proes: They hollow them out, and raiſe their 
ages with planks, joined with rattan (5). The ſcarcity of paſture is the reaſon. there is no cattle 
n the great iſtand. There are ſome fowls, but they are fo few their price is exorbitant. The 
niddling iſland hath oxen and hogs, ſprung from thoſe left there by the Engliſh ; but from their 
riginal tameneſs they are become wild, -wandering promiſcuouſly over hill and dale, yet ſcarce 
ind paſture. | 
The Eaſtern and Weſtern monſoons divide the ſeaſons into dry and wet ; the Weſtern mon- 
oon bringing rain, the Eaſtern fair weather; but this diviſion of rainy and dry weather is not 
o equal as that of the monſoons ; for rains continue here above a month after the ſetting in of 
he Eaſterly winds, which 1s generally about the middle of October; ſo that the rainy ſeaſon, 
hich begins in April, laſts 8 months, during which ſcarce a day paſſes without abundance of 
ain, which deſcending from the mountains in great torrents, deſtroy and carry away all before 
hem. Beſides, the ground being ſoaked with the rain, caſts forth a ſtinking and offenſive vapour, 
hich renders the air very pernicious, rotting every thing within, ſo. that you can preſerve no- 
hing, nor even do any thing without doors. 

The dry ſeaſon brings another inconveniency ; the water dries up almoſt every where; the 


through gradually : But notwithſtanding all their care, 


"i round, which is only ſand, becomes dry and barren ; and the* heat of the ſun is ſo exceſlive, 


at you cannot be expoſed to it without danger. 
This iſland has no ſprings, affording only the rain water, which running down the moun- 
Wains among the rotten leaves, wherewith the ground is covered, acquires a certain tincture, with 
Wn unwholeſome quality; therefore the inhabitants prefer the whitiſh. water (i) of their wells, to 
e clear water from the mountains. Beſides, theſe are drained in the dry ſeaſon, when they can 
et none but from wells, which muſt be dug where the ground will permit; but theſe places 
We 3 eſpecially on the harbour fide,” though it affords ſome ſhelter from the heat at 
his ſeaſon. 

| Hunting 


YA ſmall fort of oniens, (z) Called Dammer. . (5) Small cane. (i) Foul, and perhaps brackiſh. 


e blackiſh and fat, but upon examination is found to be only fand, fattened at top with the 


\ hurdle, about 4 or 5 feet . ſupported by 4 props, about a foot and a half from the 
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ther oil, tortoiſe-ſhell, a pickle made of a ſmall fiſh like an anchovy, and flambeaux made 
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„% „ e DEBREBCTORY 
Hunting can be but little uſed in a country: ſo.improper, and yhoſe only game, confiſts i 
ſome wild pigeons and a ſott of | woodcocks. The ſea produces here but few ſhells, and fig 
ee eee ſeldom. fiſh in rainy 
weather, and in the dry ſeaſon not at all, for fear the boiſterous winds. . 


P'. Condor abounds in reptiles and inſects, both troubleſome and hurtful. There; are alf 
numbers of apes, and monſtrous lizards 5 or 6. 98 which deſtroy all the poultry) and 
ſmall ones winged, which fly from tree to tree; others which hiſs, whoſe ſting is mortal; ſnakes 
of a prodigious, ſize, and length; other ſmall ones exceeding venomous; centupieds, ſcorpions, 
rats, and, in ſhort an infinite variety of inſects, bred by the exceſſive heat; but the ants are the 
molt troubleſome of all, which get into every thing, and ſpoil whatever they come at. 

The inhabitants of this iſland amount to about 200, including women and children. They 
are fugitives from Cambodia and Cochinchina, whom the love of liberty and independency hath 
brought to this country. Hitherto they have enjoyed it peaceably, as envy hath not yet excited 
in their neighbqurs, or the Europeans, a defire to moleſt them in their poſſeſſions, Theſe people 
have neither a healthy nor ſtrong look; they are ſhort, lean, very ſwarthy, induſtrious juſt enough 
to ſupply their wants; but exceeding ſlothful, covetous, and ſelfiſh, yet extreamly poor. As this 
country is incapable of ſupplying their neceſſities in a ſufficient manner, they fetch from Cambodiz 
and Cochinchina what is requiſite for their ſubſiſtence and cloathing ; in exchange they carry thi. 
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of the bark of trees, tore in ſlips and dipped in the roſin, or dammer, before mentioned, which 
they bind in a caſe of the leaves of a wild plant, common enough in this iſland. This is all that 
can be ſaid with certainty of P'. Condor: By which it appears this country has nothing engaging 
enough to induce the making a ſettlement on it (4): And this determined the French company, 
who, in 1720, had ſuch intentions, to abandon their deſign. 
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DIRECTIONS for ſailing, in the Weſterly Monſoons, from STAM » 

the River of CAMBODIA, TONQUIN and CHINA, 0 th 
Weſtward of the PARACELS, along the Coaſt of CAMBODIA 
TSIOMPA and COCHINCHINA. "$4 


BE FORE I undertook to give a particular account of theſe coaſts, I carefully examined iba 
the ſeveral inſtructions upon this ſubject, inſerted in the Engliſh Pilot, and in ſeveral 
Partugueze and Dutch Memoirs; and having compared them with ſome journals of this 
navigation communicated to me, I found myſelf enabled to give a more correct account than 
former authors have done; and have added thereto ſome uſeful obſervations. Sailing fron 
Siam Bar, in the months of June, July and Auguſt, you ſtand towards the Weſt coaſt of the 
gulf, and keep along it as far as Cin Point: From thence ſteer SE. till in the latitude of P. 
Panjang, then Eaſt, to get a fight of it. This laſt courſe is not always neceſſary, as the currents, 
which run to the Eaſtward, often ſet you in ſight of P'. Way and P'. Panjang ſooner than: 

you are aware of; therefore proper precautions muſt be uſed, You have 30 fathoms juſt within 
| ſight 1 
(4) The Engliſh ſettled here in the year 1702, when the factory of Chuſan on the coaſt of China, was broke up: They hrought wit f | 
them ſome Macaſſar ſoldiers, who were hired to aſſiſt in building a fort, and to be diſcharged at the end of g years; but the cnief in 
fulfilling his engagement with them. they waited an opportunity, and one night murdered all the Eng iſh in the fort: Thoſe without ti: 
fort hearing a noiſe, took the alarm and run to their boats, very narrowly eſcaping with their lives, but not without much fatig% 1 
f 


hunger and thirſt, to the Johore domir ions, where they were treated with humanity, Some of theſe afterwards went to form the ſeit 
ment at Benjar-Maſſeen, on the Iſland Borneo. | 2 
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0 for 7the EAS TIN D E 8. 4 
Geht.of this iſland (7); which decreaſes as you come near it. But obſerve, that this depth is like- 
wiſe found in many other parts of, the gulf, out of ſight of the lane. | 


ſituate exactly at the Eaſtern extremity of the gulf of Siam, in 8* 34 North. Its height renders 
it perceptible at a great diſtance it is overſpread with various mountains and valleys, or hol- 
lows like ſaddles. _ Coming from the SW. or Weſtward, theſe hills bearing NE. appear ſe- 
parate, (the Southernmoſt is much higher than the reſt, and the Northernmoſt ſeems loweſt) ; 
but when P'. Uby bears North they are in one. You may get freſh water on the North fide 
of this iſland ; but the beſt anchorage is on the Eaſt fide, oppoſite a little bay, the little iſland at 
the SE. point bearing South, | IEG | | WIS | 5 

Between P'. Panjang and P'. Uby, you have 25, 20, 18 and 16 fathoms: When you get 
into this laſt depth, you are near P'. Uby. | IE + yl 
Coming from the Weſtward, when you have 28 or 25 fathoms, you are a good way from it. 
It is neceffary, that the ſhips from Batavia, Bantam or Malacca, to the river of Cambodia, as 
well as from Siam, ſhould make P'. Uby, that they may be far enough to windward to make 
advantage of the SW. winds, which blow very ſtrong in the months above mentioned, when the 
currents alſo ſet ſo ſtrong to the Eaſtward, that, if you fall to leeward, it will be exceeding dif- 
ficult to regain the coaſt. 1 55 | | | 

It is reckoned 40 leagues EN. from P'. Uby to P'. Condor, of which an account has been 
given in the preceding chapter. | | 
If you are bound to Cambodia, after doubling P'. Uby, in 15 or 16 fathoms, ſtand to the 


is low and covered with large trees, bears NW. then ſteer EbN. and ENE. keeping in the 
depth of 8 or 10 fathoms; mud. About 5 leagues off ſhore, there is a bank of fand, with 
no leſs than 3 fathoms, however, this need not hinder you from continuing your courſe 
o the Northward (n), as you ſoon after meet with better ſoundings, in 5 or 6 fathoms, and you 
Wmay near the land as far as 4 fathoms, till oppoſite a river, whoſe banks are planted with 
rees, higher than on any other part of the coaſt, This river bears WSW. 22 or 23 leagues 
from that of Cambodia. From thence, ſteering NNE. in the above-mentioned depth, you 
Will ſee the mouth of another river, from whence the coaſt extends Eaſtward, as far as that of 
ambodia. This coaſt 1s extremely low, and without any particular mark ; therefore you 
uſt keep near it, to obſerve its bearing, and as ſoon as you find it vary from Eaſt, you may 
de ſure you are off Cambodia river, at the entrance of which you have 5 fathoms. Then you 
ay ſee two points, and an iſland in the middle of the channel, and before its mouth two 
Wanks, which, with the iſland, forms a triple paſſage : The Weſtern one is called the River of 
WBaſach (n); the ſecond, between the two banks, has 14 or 15 feet water, hard ſand; and the 
WE-aſtern channel 18 feet in the height of the ſprings. To go between the two banks, you ſteer North 
Ind NbW. in order to 2 the Weſt point on board, near which there are 34 and 36 fathoms, 
here you may fee two little iſlands, which you muſt leave on the ſtarboard, to coaſt the Weſt- 
ern ſhore, for the ſpace of 48 leagues. Thirty leagues above its mouth, the river divides into 
vo branches, one of which is a narrow paſſage, called Mouſtique Paſſage, which you leave to 
oe larboard, and ſail through that on the ſtarboard, keeping always on the Weſt fide, till you 
ront the town. The ſhips which ſail up this river, muſt be well provided with cables, anchors 
nd hawſers, becauſe they muſt warp above 50 leagues of the way. Theſe are the directions I 
ad in ſeveral memoirs relating to Cambodia river; but ſtill it requires the conduct of a ſkilful 
ot, as abſolutely neceſſary to enter it with ſafety, on account of the annual ſhiftings of the 
anks, which happen in this river, as in all others. 
1 wy | | The 


(!) Pullo Panjang, () But allowing it a b irth, if in a large ſhip eſpecially, ( Or Caſſaba. 


As ſoon as you: have palſed, P?. Panjang, the courle is SEbE. 23 or 24 leagues to P. Uby, 


Pe. Uby. 


Cambodia 


Northward, to make the continent, and when the Southernmoſt point of the continent, which Riser. 
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James. 
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in the ſame direction. bags, 
thoms, which will 
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The river of Cambodia oy Mer mouths to the Northward: 1 the above men, 
tioned, the coaſt runs rounding to the NE. as far as a narrow entrance called the Eaſter Chat. 
2 1 8 55 Nb W. as far as the Japoneſe channel, off which lies & litrle Hand, calley 

NNE. of this laſt, in 10“ 35 North latitude, is firuate Cape St James, or Sinkel- Jacque; 
This is a high broken land, which may be feen 10 or 11 leagues at fea; and, notwithſtandi 
ſome rocks or iſlands near, may be coaſted as cloſe as you defire, in 5 or 6 fathoms. The oy 

ond it is low, extending NEbE. and forms ſeveral fandy bays, with two points, on which ar: 

ſome downs of fand : The land here making in hillocks. ee ed can 

To the Northward of the ſecond ſandy point, there is a great bay, on the Eaſt fide whereof 
is a ſmall iſland, of a moderate height, called Cow Ifland. | ct: 9g 

Three leagues off this coaſt, in 10" 80 North latitude, lies a dangerous ſhoal, upon which: 
Portugueze captain, named Matthew de Brito, was ſhipwrecked : It may be ſeen a quarter of: 
league off, in 14 fathoms, gravel and ſhells: To avoid this danger, you muſt come no- nearer 
this land than 4 leagues, oppoſite three little white hills, by the fea-fide. The mark to know 
this ſhoal by, is a fingle mountain, higheſt at the Eaſt and much lower at the Weſt end, 
which is pecked, at the foot whereof appears Cow Iſland, like a little round hillock. When the 
higheſt part of this mountain and the hillock appear in one, bearing NbW. the Brito ſhoal i 


Moreover, to avoid this danger with the greateſt certainty, you muſt keep in 16 or 17 fa 
you far enough without it. | 8 
Ships not bound for the river Cambodia, but only to Tonquin or China, are not obliged to 
make P'. Uby, nor to approach the coaſt about the mouths of that river: The foregoing 
inſtructions concern thoſe only, who are bound directly thither. It is ſufficient for others to ſe 
P'. Condor, and from thence, whether paffing on the or Eaſt fide, ſtand for Cape St Jame, 
and 2 along the coaſt of Tſiompa, obſerving the following directions to avoid the rocks which 
lie off it. : . 
From P'. Condor, towards this coaſt, you have gay, in 20, 25, 16 and 15 fathoms. 
About 23 or 24 leagues NE. of P'. Condor, and 12 leagues from Crab Ifland, you met 
with a bank, of 13 fathoms water, diſcovered by a Dutch ſloop. hr 
Seven leagues NEbE. of Matthew de Brito's reef, you ee Tiger's Ifland, or, as it is called by 
the Dutch, Steen-Clippen : It is very near a great fandy point on the coaſt of Tſiompa. Coming 
from the Northward, this point makes like an iſland, upon which are ſeveral white ſpots ; but 
the iſland above mentioned being barren and rocky, makes it eafily diſtinguiſhed from any othe 
point. The channel between them is not navigable, on account of the ſand banks and rock 
with which it abounds. Theſe rocks yield a ſtriking repreſentation of a eity in ruins, with i 
uare ſteeple in the middle of it. $4.26 | 
The coaſt between Cow and Tiger Iſlands forms a great bay, or bight, into which ſeverif 
rivers empty themſelves (o). | = 
Here it was that the Galathea frigate, belonging to the French company, landed in 1720 
It was commanded by M. le Gac, who was obliged to enter this bay, in hopes of finding watz 
and refreſhments: He ſent his boat aſhore, with two officers, to aſk permiſſion of the inhab . 
tants to get ſome freſh water, and cheapen proviſions. On approaching the ſhore, they wen 
met hy a great number of people, proffering to do them ſervice : They ſent a proe to conduct then 
to the entrance of a fine freſh-water river, in which were many boats and ſmall galleys. This wa 
the only part of the coaſt where they could eaſily land. Another croud of inhabitants preſent © 
themſelves here, who made a ſign for them to come on ſhore : The two officers according 
landed, having firſt ordered the cox-ſwain and crew to wait for orders, before they came farti : 
up the river. ED | | E = 


(o) For the continuation of the deſcription of this coaſt, and the iſlands off it, ſee p. 95 and 97. 


for the EAST INDIE S. 8g 
The chief of the inhabitants conducted the officers to a village, upon the banks of this river. 
About an hour after, a great number of the natives came, and by figns demanded the boat's 
crew to deliver up their arms, which the cox-ſwain refuſed ; and CY one of the principal 
men ſhew the 5 — with acclamations of joy, the ſwords of the two officers, which he had 
taken into his po eſſion, and fearing he ſhould be attacked, unawares, he was about to return 
on board the ſhip, to report what had happened; when, immediately, two large boats, armed, 
went out of the river, to intercept his paſſage, but he had the good fortune to eſcape them. 

Upon this information, M. Le Gac reſolved to man his boats, and oblige theſe people to reſtore 
is two officers: Juſt as they began to put their deſign in execution, they ſaw two country 
zoats, but they would not come within gun-ſhot : However, the two officers appearing, the 
boat was diſpatched to ſpeak with them ; but they were no ſooner within hearing, than they 
(the officers) called out to forbid them to land, and'to deſire them to conceal their arms, becauſe, 
pon the leaſt ſtir they ſhould make, theſe people threatened to ſtab them: In fact, they were 
bound, and had each ſtanding by him an Indian with a naked creiſe 2 in his hand: They 
alſo told them, that as ſoon as they landed they were plundered, and after a deal of ill uſage, 
hey had _ them paſs the night in the ſept (q). After this relation the country boats re- 
urned to ſhore. _ | | 
The next day they appeared again, and faid that the king of the country, who had been 
xcquainted with the arrival of the ſhip, would ſend a miſſionary to get intelligence from whence 
t came. 
Two days after, the Sieur Gouge, a native of France, born in Picardy, and a miſſionary, 
ame from the king. He came firſt into this coantry in the ſquadron of M. de Chaumont, in 
685, and had lived there ever ſince. This good eccleſiaſtick deſerves a particular commen- 
ation ; his ardent zeal to ſerve the two priſoners, and the danger he underwent in expoſing 
imſelf thereby to the reſentment of the natives of this country, diſtinguiſhes his character as 
good man, and worthy of his function. 2 | | 
The day following, the king's ſon arrived at the village, who being informed of the ill uſage 
ewn to the two officers, came to know the truth thereof ; he accordingly heard their complaints, 
nd promiſed to do them juſtice, but required that the captain of the ſhip, or his ſecond, ſhould 
ome aſhore: They thought it improper to refuſe his requeſt ; therefore M. Grave de le Belliere, 
xcond captain, went to him. The prince received him honourably, and told him that the 
ing, his father, had ſent him to inform himſelf of the inſults the ſtrangers had received, and 
o make them a ſuitable reparation. He afterwards cauſed them all to be conducted to the 
Puſe of a mandarin, where a dinner was prepared for them, which was followed by a comedy, 
the country taſte. | 
The. play ended, the officers were conducted to the audience of the prince, and to be preſent 
Wt the puniſhment of the criminals. They were led in with the ſept about their necks, and 
auſed to fit with their backs to him, as unworthy to face him. After a moſt ſevere repri- 
and for their ill behaviour, he ſentenced them to be fined 50,000 caſhes, or caſh (7), and to 
Weceive each 50 ſtripes with a bamboo (:) on their breech a 

After this execution, M. Gravé had leave to return, on condition, however, of coming again 
e next day; when they promiſed to reſtore the two officers, and to give them the refreſhments 
ey came to ſeek ; they alſo permitted the boat to take in freſh water. | 


M. Grave 


(p) A kind of poniard. ) A kind of pillory, 
This ſum amounts to 25 French crowns, or of 55. Sterling. bs 
%) A great reed exceeding hard. 


: ambooing in theſe parts is atpuniſhment in common caſes, as whipping is in England, and is thus executed: The criminils : te thro:vn 
weir backs, their drawers pulled down, and their breech beaten ſorely, with a piece of larze bamboo, lit, about 3 incl es b-oad : 


\ 4 cs — ſo ſeverely dealt with, that they never rightly recover; yet the ſhame aft:rwards is more t) them t nan the preſent 
| Ff 
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to ſee what they would be at; but reſolved not to forſake the two officers 'till the laſt extremity, 


10 feet deep. They found on the other fide a numerous throng, whom curioſity to ſee them 


colour, each of which held a ſabre, whoſe hilt was gilt with gold. At his left-hand were foul 


— 


M. Grave did not think it r refuſe hat was required of him, but went on boar 
and returned the next day to the prince, who received him very graciouſly, and invited him ar; 
the two officers to dine with him: After the repaſt, they had another comedy, which was in. 
terrupted by a madoye, or courier, from the king, bringing a letter addreſſed to the pring 
expreſſing, That his majeſty's pleaſure was, that the ſhip ſhould weigh anchor from th, 
« road it was then in, and go into a better port, in a great river, $ or g leagues further; any 
« that being deſirous of ſecing the officers, he required that they ſhould be brought by land to 
«« Feneria, where he reſided,” _ 04 Tec eee ee 
This letter ſerved the prince for an excuſe from keeping the promiſe he had made them the 
day before: They could even ſcarcely obtain his permiſſion for one of the officers to go on board 
of the ſhip, to acquaint the captain with the king's new orders: He granted this, however, 
but on condition, that the perſon who went ſhould return the ſame day; and that they 
mißt not ſuſpect the ſincerity of his profeſſions, he ſent two buffaloes, ſome hogs, and other 
It is eaſy to perceive, by the firſt requeſt, that they had a mind to ſeize the ſhip, by wanting 
to have it in a place from whence it could not eaſily get away; but M. Le Gac was too prudent 
to be caught in this ſnare: He excuſed himſelf, under pretence of contrary, winds, and other in. 
conveniences which he repreſented. Without informing the ſhip's company of this, he waited 


who had ſacrificed their ſafety to the common caule. 

Theſe, however, could not fo eafily elude their journey to Feneria. They were obliged to ſet 
out, and underwent incredible fatigue : Nevertheleſs the want of food, the exceſſive bad roads, 
and the inconvemencies of a ſultry climate, were not ſo intolerable as the cruelty and inſolence of 
their guides. Theſe wretches uſed them ſo barbarouſſy, that they were frequently obliged to com- 
Plain to the prince, who went along with them. A 

After ꝙ days march, they at laſt arrived at Feneria. They were longer going than was neceſ. 
ſary, being delayed on divers pretences : They were frequently conducted out of the right road 
and then forced to return; they led them alſo to the ſhore, to communicate ſeveral orders, or 
give intelligence on board of ſhip. 3 | | „ 

On their arrival, they went to the houſe of the miſſionary, who ſpared no pains to accom- 
modate them, and procure them all the help that was in his power, even depriving himſelf of 
his own ſubſiſtence. Several Chriſtians, in that country, came down to viſit them, and. brought 
them proviſions while they continued there. | * 

The next day the king ſent an officer to tell them, he deſired to fee them: They went ac- i 
cordingly, accompanied by the miſſionary, and paſſed on horſeback over a narrow river, bu 


had brought thither. From thence they were conducted to the audience chamber. This building Wi 
had nothing extraordinary pleaſing to the eye; it had neither grandeur of architecture, nor wail 
it richly ornamented : It was only an open hall, conſiſting of two large edifices without par- 
tition, ſupported by plain pillars of red- wood. The throne, whereon the king was placed, hai 
none of the ſplendor and magnificence of the Eaſtern kings, of which many travellers hare 
given ſuch pompous deſcriptions. This was a plain foot-ſtool raiſed and covered with a carpet; 
behind it was a china varniſhed ſcreen. The king's dreſs conſiſted in a gown of black damaſk, 
laced with gold, intermixed with mother-of-pearl, and clapſed, and over it a ſhawl of very fin: 
callico, edged with a gold fringe, upon a narrow gold trimming. His crown was of ſcarlet cloth 
without jewels, and only bordered with a narrow gold lace of Japan. He had alſo little buſkiw 
on, which none in the kingdom, beſides himſelf, are permitted to wear. | =_ 

His body-guard was compoſed of 12 men, cloathed in red ſilk, with a turban of the fam 


mandarin loyes, dreſt like the king, except the buſkins, who had alſo guards. At his * 1 
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food a mandarin of Cochinchina, with ſeveral other mandarins, and about 200 officers, all 
placed according to their ſtations. _ | OWE 7 | 
They placed the ſtrangers and the miſſionary at the entrance of the hall. The king, after 
viewing them ſome time, cauſed betel () to be preſented to them, and ordered thoſe about him 
to ſay he was overjoyed to ſee the French, and glad of the opportunity to oblige the ſubjects of 
a king, whoſe: grandeur, power, and renown extended even to his dominions. Their anſwer, full 
of acknowledgements for his goodneſs, was interpreted to the king : He expreſſed his ſatisfaction, 
by bowing his head, and withdrew with his attendants. 

Soon after they were introduced to the dining-room, where the king and his court were al- 
zeady ſet at table. The French had one prepared for them, ſerved up with the four quarters of 
a hog, two boiled and two roaſted, ſome fowls and other meats in the country manner : This 
firſt ſervice was ſucceeded by the white parts of fowls, minced with ſome ſweet-meats. The king 
ordered them ſome of his own drink, which they found good : After which they were preſented 
with a comedy. | | | 

At the end of the performance, one of the principal mandarins ſent to M. Grave to demand 
of him 30 necunes, which make 420 Spaniſh piaſtres (2); he alledged that this ſum was to 
ſupply the ſhip with refreſhments, and that it was the cuſtom of that place to pay beforehand. 
Upon a remonſtrace that this ſum was exorbitant, he reduced it to 5 necunes, or 70 piaſters (x). 
But M. Grave ſaying he was not in a condition to ſatisfy him, they permitted him to ſend 
an officer on board the ſhip to fetch the money. In the interim, the king ordered them to aſk 
him if he had a mind to ſee his palace, which was but a quarter of a league off; he thanked 
him for the honour of his offer, and withdrew with the reſt. 

During theſe feigned courteſies, the mandarins held a council, wherein it was reſolved to 
end to Cambodia for a mandarin {ſkilled in military affairs, to whom ſhould be given the 
command of ſeveral galleys, which they deſigned to arm, to ſeize the ſhip. For this purpoſe 
hey cauſed ſeveral troops to march along the coaſt, who ſhould be ready (at a proper place) 
to embark for this expedition. Happily ſome Chriſtians made a diſcovery of this plot to the 

iſſionary, who communicated it to M. Grave, and the captain of the ſhip, on board which 
he miſſionary had orders to. accompany the officer, who was gone to fetch the 570 piaſters 
hey had agreed for, M. Le Gac, upon this advice, was at a loſs what meaſures to purſue : 
He firſt thought of weighing anchor, but was very loth to leave his officers behind ; beſides, 
a ſudden departure would be of dangerous conſequence to the Sieur Gouge and the other of- 
Wicers. The miſſionary repreſented that they were liable to be ſtripped of every thing; that 
even he himſelf would not be ſpared, on ſuppoſition of his being acceſſary to their eſcape ; that 
hen, forſaken and wandering about the country, they would not only be oppreſt with miſery, 
but the malicious and unmerciful populace would practice a thouſand barbarities upon them, 
s happened to the crew of a Dutch {ſhip that was loſt on this coaſt, nor would their misfortunes 
Wave the leaſt effect upon this cruel people. 
It may be eaſily imagined what terror this diſcourſe had on the people, who were now un- 
er the ſame apprehenſions. Upon the return of the dieur Gouge and the officer, M. Grave 
nd his companions made new efforts to regain. their liberty. They fought the prince, with 
view of making ſtrong remonſtrances to him, on the manner of their proceeding, with 
eſpect to themſelves, contrary to honour, and the law of nations. The miſſionary did not 


accompany 


_ (:) The leaf of a ſlender tree, eaten, and very much eſteemed in this country (and indeed all over the Indies) together with Aracca 

nut not much unlike a nutmeg) and Chinnam (a lime made of burnt ſhells) which is ſpread on the leaf, and then about a quarter of 
ee nut wrapt up therein: which by chewing (for it is not eaten) inebriates thoſe, who are not uſed thereto, like tobacco. 

_ (-) Or collars, which, at 48. 6d. each, is 941, 108. ſterling. : 

_ (*) Or 151. 1 55. ſterling, | 2 
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- accompany them this time, judging it more prudent to wait till he was ſent for: It hap 
as he could wiſh. The prince who could not underſtand what they ſaid to him, ſent for th, 
Sieur Gouge, who made a pathetic ſpeech in ſupport of their arguments: He anſwered, thy 
the manner in which he had acted, with reſpect to them, was the refult of a conſultation 
between the king, the mandarins and himſelf; that, notwithſtanding their intereſts were dex 
to him, he defired to be excuſed from ſeeing them again, becauſe he was unwilling to incy 
the diſpleaſure of the mandarins of the council; he received them, however, with great free. 
dom, cauſed them to eat and drink with him, and was ſo gallant as to offer them women; 
but under the anxiety they laboured, the moſt ſeducing charms could have no reliſh, nor ex, 
cite in them an inclination to lewdneſs; but even ſuppoſing them ſuſceptible of temptation, 
what impreſſion could be made upon their hearts, by creatures of a complexion ſo yellow an 
diſagreeable, and whoſe very aſpect was ſufficient to diſguſt the moſt laſcivious! Such object 
might rather be ſuppoſed to bridle their luſt, even though deſire had pleaded in their favour; 
ſo they declined the prince's offers with thanks. + TE 
| * The ſame day, towards the evening, the miſſionary received an order from the chief man. 
darin, to go on board of the ſhip, as from him, to require the 30 necunes, or 420 plaſtrez 
according to their firſt demand, and to command the captain to fail, with his crew, a league 
above the mouth of Baria River. Theſe orders were very reſolutely given, therefore M. Graw 
and the two officers ſent a letter, by him, for M. Le Gac, acquainting him therein, that de. 
fpairing of ever eſcaping out of the hands of theſe barbarians, they defired he would fail as ſoon 
as he pleaſed, and that they were reſigned to ſuffer all the hardſhips of their captivity. M. Le Gas 
moved with extream ſorrow, defired the Sieur Gouge to propoſe to the mandarins the ranſom of 
his officers for the ſum they required, that he would leave them four days to conſider of it, but 
at the expiration of that time he would fail. | | i | 
This propoſal was accordingly made to the mandarin ; he came immediately to the village, 
off which the ſhip lay, to conſult with the other mandarins; and at the ſame time cauſed the 
Sieur Gouge, M. Grave, and the two officers to come thither alſo; buoying up the three laſt 
with hopes of being ſent from thence on board of their own ſhip: But the miſſionary learned 
by Chriſtians well informed, that the mandarin came to this village to give orders to attack the 
ſhip, which he thought well laden with treaſure; that his intention was to put the prieſt and 
the three officers each in a ſeparate galley, that if the ſhip ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance, 
any of his people ſhould be killed, he might have an opportunity of ſacrificing them to his r. 
venge. Such was the ſituation of theſe poor officers, who ſeemed to have no other viſible end 
to their calamities, but certain death. L | | 
They ſet out accordingly, after recommending themſelves to God, and lay the ſame day withunf 
a league of the village where this enterprize was hatching. They found the prince there, whon 
they ſaluted, and whoſe protection they implored : He aſſured them he would aſſiſt at tit 
council, and eſpouſe their cauſe there, and endeavour to prevent the deſigns of the mandarin 
M. Grave made him a preſent of his ſword, imagining he had a mind to it; the prince accept 
2 gift, but deſired him not to mention it to the mandarins, becauſe he had meaſures to take witi 
em. 1 
The next day, in the morning, a report of one of the ſhip's guns was heard: The counc 
ordered M. Grave to be aſked the meaning of this; he anſwered that it was a ſignal for ſal 
ing. Upon this the mandarins entered into a conference with them, when, after many debate 
on both ſides, they agreed to what the zealous miſſionary had propoſed a little warmly, even- 
the hazard of his own life ; that the three officers ſhould embark in a boat with 8 rowers, all 
that he himſelf ſhould accompany them on board their ſhip, to receive the 420 piaſters, | 
way of ranſom. They cauſed alſo another boat to go with them, under-pretence of conv0 
with 10 or 12 men, armed with ſabres and ſpears, which followed the firſt. They arrived na; 
the ſhip at ſeven o'clock in the evening, when the ſhip's boat put off to receive them. Ti 


return 


* 
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returned the prieſt a thouſand thanks for the care he had employed in ſuch a troubleſome affair, 
and for the happy ſucceſs of his negotiation z atcordingly counted out, to him, the 420 piaſters, 
and he returned aſhore. N . | | | 

The morning following, the Sieur Gouge came back to the ſhip with a meſſage from the mari- 
Jarins, to deſire them to ſend a boat to fetch ſome buffaloes, hogs, fowls, and other refreſhments 
which they offered them. M. Le Gac anſwered, that he would receive them if they thought 


gain to their caprice either his boat or any of his men; The miſſionary conimented his anſwer, 
and having received repeated marks of his friendſhip, he took his leave. - The ſhip directly ſet 
ail for P'. Condore, where it was ordered to touch at, before it went to China. The detainder 
of the officers had prolonged them 30 days on the coaſt of Tſiompa. 2 

Though this relation be not at all eſſential to my ſubject, I have inſerted it here, in order to 
ive an idea of the character of the inhabitants of this coaſt /y). Thoſe who have hitherto ima- 
zined they might eſtabliſh advantageous ſettlements here, have been unacquainted, or greatly miſ- 
nformed of the temper of theſe people; and the ſhips that approach this place may hence be 
dviſed to take proper methods to avoid putting in here. M. Grave, who ſent the company this 
W-lation, whereof this is but an extract, hath deſcribed therein the lives and manners of the 
Watives, ſo far as he had time to inform himſelf thereof, during his ſtay there. Perhaps it may 
et be diſagreeable to recount what he ſays of them, after which 1 ſhall go on with the deſcription 
f the coaſt, from whence I have made this digreſſion. TIEN | 

The Cochinchineſe and Loyes are two diſtinct people: The former came out of China at the 
ime of its conqueſt by the Tartars, and refemble the Chineſe in their features, their beards and 
heir dreſs, excepting that they do not cut off their hair (2). They wear in their ceremonies 
long black gown, like our lawyers. They value themſelves much above othet nations, and 
ink themſelves more learned and ingenious, though they have a very ſhallow capacity, ſince 


rength conſiſts in galleys, each armed with only 40 or 45 men, two fmall cannon, with 
puſkets, pikes, ſabres and ſagayes (a), which they uſe very ſkilfully. Their officers wear a robe 
f black filk, at the ſides, with a horſe-hatr cap in the form of a ſagar-loaf, and a tail 
hind. The ſoldiers have their ſleeves ſomething leſs, and their cap is of a buffalo's hide, like 
helmet, which is ſaid to be ſabre proof. 
The Loyes are natives of the kingdom of Tſiompa, who maintained a long war againſt the 
ochinchineſe, but are at length become tributary, by a treaty of peace concluded between them, 
out the beginning of this century. The conditions were, that the king of Tſiompa ſhould 
oſſeſs his dominions in tranquillity, but that he ſhould pay homage to the king of Cochinchina, 
mandarin of which kingdom was to hold the ſecond place at the royal council of Tſiompa, 
here nothing could be decided without his conſent. 
The Loyes are large, nervous, and better made than the Cochinchineſe. They are of a red- 
h complexion, their noſe flattiſh, long and black hair, little whiſkers, and a ſmall beard upon 
FIG * | their 
3) I really think accounts of the good or bad uſage of the natives of any place, are as neceſſary to be inſerted in Directories as 
marks for rocks, &c. by reaſon the one may prove of as dangerous conſequence as the other, which appears by this relation, and 
ny others that have proved more fatal; and therefore I take this opportunity of adding another caution to thoſe whom it may concern, 
Not to put into Aden, in the Arabian Gulf, where, in the Severn, Capt. Collier, 1745. we met with much the ſame treat- 
t, and at laſt were forced to pay upwards of 500 dollars to the Sultan, for what he called anchorage duty, before we got 


zaſed ; beſides his detaining a cheſt of treaſure for eſcorting 4 others through his dominions to thoſe of Mocha, in the Red ſea; 


ich, to give him his due, was pretty honeſt, conſidering he had all 5 in his power: Though in fact the 500 dollars were paid for 
very conſideration, 


) Which the modern Chineſe, living under the Tartar government, are obliged to do; and at Batavia they pay a tax of a dollar 
month for the indulgence, 


ch more common and familiar, viz. Rattan, Bamboo, &c. 


G g 


proper to ſend them in a boat of their own, but for his part he was not in an humour to truſt 


ey are abſolutely 2322 of trade, or even huſbandry, and conſequently very poor. Their 


a) Our author might as well have given ſome explanation, or deſcription, of theſe weapons, as he haz of other things which are 
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1 A Me DIRECTORY 
their chin. Their dreſs is a long frock and a pair of callico-drawers, over Which they wen 


garment I ( 
of the perſon, The king's guards and mandarins are cloathed differently from thoſe of th 
| Cochinchineſe, having, inſtead of the black robe, a white cabaye (5), with a turbant; the officey 


4 nakedneſs. | 1 ; 
cried up here, equity and right are excluded. They are puniſhed for the leaſt offence. - The 


money is copper, of the bigneſs of a French liard (4), and is called caſh : 100 of them 20 
to an amarade, which is valued at 30 French ſols. The office of mandarin is granted to hin 
who preſents the greateſt ſum to the king, and the larger the ſum, the greater dignity he ha 


filk, china-ware, and other commodities of the country; they take in exchange gold, which 


in form of a 


a white 


petticoat, with a gold or filk fringe, according to the cireumſtang, 


wearing them a little longer than the foldiers 8 

The character of theſe people is very different from that of the others : Theſe are mog 
humane and more affable to ſtrangers, more laborious, and richer, though not ſo ſtrong by lan 
as the Cochinchineſe, whoſe number is greater; yet by ſea the Loyes have the advantage, the, 
galleys being better built: Their boats, in form of tartanes, ſerve them for fiſhing, whereof they 
„%%% T.. . i 03 

There are among them a caſt (c) called Moyes, which mhabit' the mountains, and ag 
employed at hard labour, like ſlaves, and wear only a ſmall piece of linen to cover thei 


Both nations have nearly the ſame laws. They obſerve great decorum, from the kings 
mandarins, and thoſe in office, to the loweſt claſs of people; but though policy and law ar, 


common people cannot keep their money to themſelves; | thoſe on whom any is found an 
condemned, by the mandarin of the place, to be fined, or receive a ſevere baſtinado. Their 


beſtowed upon him: But in this they differ, that the Loye mandarins, where they are not ric 
enough to ſatisfy their exactions, have alone the privilege of borrowing money, on great in- 
tereſt, of the king's wives, who eſteem this method of commerce, it being all their revenue; 
whence it follows that each of theſe chiefs gets the moſt he can in his diſtrict, and the ſubjech 
are never the better for it. | Y an 

Religion is free in this country, as in China; thoſe that prevail moſt are Mahometaniſm 
and the laws of Confucius. Idolatry is likewiſe practiſed here, ſome worſhipping animals, others 
the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, or the firmament. One thing extraordinary is, that the Mahome Ml 
tans eat pork and proſtitute their wives, except their, lawful one (e) whom they cannot put away 
without having detected her of adultery. The marriages are performed without ceremony, and 
with very little trouble; the conſent of the parties are ſufficient, and after it is over they chen 
betel together: In general they live on nothing but rice and dried fiſh, and even that half rotten; 
but they drink a great deal of parjar arrack, and are frequently drunk. 7 -, 

The Southern parts of this country produce a little cotton, indigo and bad filk ; ſo that the 
inhabitants have no trade but among themſelves, of which fiſhing makes the moſt conſider- 
able part. Es Tot 7 

Oh the North coaſt the Chineſe ſend ſeveral ſhips yearly, laden with tea, the worſt fort of ; 


is of greater eſteem than that of China; they prize alſo a ſweet-ſcented ſort of wood, which grows 
upon this coaſt, to burn on the tombs of their relations, and to honour their pouſas and images. 
This commerce was interrupted about 25 years ago, by the ill behaviour of theſe people to the 
Chineſe, whoſe ſhips they plundered and burnt, and refuſed to make them reparation. From 
that time they have been cautious of trading thither ; and the Loyes have impoſed new laws 
of anchorage, which muſt be paid before they can traffick; likewiſe their mandarins, on pre- 
tence of meaſuring the ſhips, rummage the officers cabins, &c. and take away what they think 
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(4) Here again our author might as well have given ſome deſcription of this garment, 
le) Or ſect. (4) Or a farthing. | (e Or fiiſt wife, 
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proper. Theſe impoſitions are too flagrant to think oſ carrying on any trade with them; for if 
they uſe their neighbours in this manner, what are Europeans to expect? a people wholly un- 
known to them, and whom they never ſee except by chance. 
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Of the Iſlands hing off the Coaft of TS IO MPA VH. 
"ORTY-SEVEN. miles SE. of Tiger Iſland, in 107 32 North latitude, lies P'. Cecir, 
ſurnamed de Mer, or of the Sea (g), to diſtinguiſh it from the other Cecir near ſhore (5%, 
and 8 leagues. diſtant from the ſaid. Tiger Iſland. Cecir de Mer lies NE. and SW. about 
2 leagues in length: The land is dry and barren, of a yellowiſh colour: The middle riſes im 
2 mountain, to the Southward of which are ſeveral hillocks. About three-quarters of a league 
from the NW. point there is a ſarge rock, and within gun-ſhot of the NE. point a little iſland, 
whoſe ſoil is reddiſh, It is ſurrounded with rocks, both above and under water; and a ſand- 
bank reaches from theſe rocks to the little iſland. 


HFalf- way between Tiger Iſland and P'. Cecir de Mer lies the bank of the Court of Holland, Court of 
whoſe ſhoaleſt part, according to report, hath but 4 fathoms water (z). In returning from. * 


China, I anchored, as I obſerved in the note (g), cloſe to it, in 25 fathoms, ſmall ſtones ; from 
thence, having ſeen and ſtood towards P'. Cecir de Mer, I found that the North part thereof 
bears NNW. off this iſland. Ships from the Northward or Southward may avoid this bank, 
by ſailing along P'. Cecir de Mer, at 2 leagues diſtance, and in a fine channel like that between- 
this bank and the coaſt of Tſiompa, where you have 23 or 24 fathoms, ſand mixed with ſmall: 


ſtones. | 


- ENE. of P'. Cecir de Mer, diſtance 17 leagues, there is an iſland, with two leſſer ones (+), 
which ſome navigators call the Three Brothers. It is of a middling height, and from the South 
point thereof projects a reef. 


(f) Continued from Page 88. b | | EY 

(eg) The diſtance from this iſland to the coaſt of Tſiompa, and its latitude, are agreeable to the obſervations I made in 1738; 
retutning from China, in the ſhip Prince de Conti. An unforeſeen error, occaſioned by the currents, detained us in this chan- 
nel; they drove us in a very ſhort time in fight of the continent, at the time when we reckoned ourſelves off the iſlands. The 17th of 
January, after obſerving in 1c® 58' North latitude, and ſteering a league and a half SW. we ſaw the coaſt of Tſiompa bearing NW. 
and afterwards Po. Cecir de Mer SSW. Having ſeen theſe lands; the night, which came on, prevented our attempting to paſs the 
bank of the Court of Holland, as we were uncertain of its true ſituation, the old charts and the opinion of navigators differing ſo 
widely; we therefore ſtood off and on with an eaſy ſail all night, waiting for day-light to paſs the danger. We ſounded 38 fathome, 
grey ſand, and according to the courſe ſteered, which was about NW. we ſhould have increaſed that depth, according to the charts, 
but on the contrary we experienced a gradual decreafe, ſo that at mid-night, finding ourſelves in 25 fathoms, rocky ground, we 
anchored, fearing the currents might drive us upon the ſhoal. At day-break we found we were upon its North edge, from whence- 
Fo. Cecir de Mer bore SE, 7 or 8 leagues diftance, whereby we diſcovered the true ſituation of this danger, and this enabled me 
p _— it on my chart. Weighing from this place we neared the continent, within 4 leagues, and afterwards ſteered towards 

o. Ccndore, | 2 5 | | 

(+) And named on that account Po. Cecir de Terre. | k 

(:) It is great pity that having ſo fine an opportunity, as may not happen again in an age, that bank was not thoroughly examined; 
for if there is no leſs than 4 fathoms as above related, on report, there is water enough for any ſhip, and there is no need to loſe time 
in lying by for it; and perhaps, by avoiding this imaginary danger, be horſed by the currents, which are here exceeding rapid, upon 
areal one: And it were much to be wiſhed that commanders had orders, on ſuch like occaſions, to cauſe an ample ſurvey to be made, 
Which would be of great advantage to navigation in general; nor might it affect private intereſt ſo much as ſome may imagine. 

(+) The Engliſh Pilot ſays concerning theſe iſlands, © That about 20 miles diſtance from Po. Cecir de Mer, on the Eaſt courſe, lies 
another. between which two is foul ground; and from the South ſide of the Weſternmoſt of theſe two ſtretches a ledge of rocks 
to the offing;“ by which it ſeems as if he meant here Rabo de Lacra, or the Scorpion's Tail: If ſo, he is miſtaken in the bearing” 
of theſe two iſtands, which do not bear ENR. but NE. My aſſertion is founded on the journal of the ſhip L'Argonaute, which in 
1730, on its return from China, made the Northernmoſt iſland, bearing from NW. to WbN. diſtance about 5 leagues. It appeared 
(eſpecially in the middle) of a height that might be ſeen 10 leagues at ſea. He obſerved at the ſame time in the latitude of 1 55 
ſrom which it may be concluded, that this iſland lies in 11100 as I have placed it in my chart. From hence he ſteered firſt SW. 
then SWbS, and at a quarter after 4 o'clock ſaw the other iſland bearing WSW. diſtance 5 leagues; and at 3 quarters after ; it bore 
pL. to WSWZW. 3 or 4 leagues. This laſt appeared low, even, and had on its North point two hills, which he took for iſſands 

iſtance. L Now / 


Po. qa pati 
290 8 o 
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Milde- 
tburgBank, 


of it. 


he made to Manilla, in 1724. This navigator, very exact in his remarks, thought he ſaw Po. Sapata, and to be ſure thereof, bei 


may ſee even a rock, you may conclude they do not exiſt at all, ſince in very clear weather we could ſee nothing of them. 
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NE. 15 leagues from this laſt, in 11710 N. there it a ſmall iſtand, alittle higher. All th, 
od charts draw from one to the other a dotted line, to; repreſent the ridge of a bank, which 
ſeems to indicate that the bottom between theſe two iſlands is dangerous. The Portugueſe cal 
this bank and the iſlands Rabo de Lacra, or the Scorpion's Tail. 1 1 
Tien leagues South of the Three Brothers (/) are two other little iſlands, and à great rock abo 
water, which the Engliſh call John Catwicks, and the Portugueze P'. Sapata (m], from a reſem. 
blance the Eaſternmoſt ifland has thereto, at certain hearings (n). Almoſt all the ſhips bound 
to China, the Philippines, or Japan, after P'. Condore, endeavour to make P'. Sapata, t 
ſhape their courſe with greater certainty ; and avoid the rock of Andrade, which moſt navigator 
place at the diſtance of 18 leagues EbN. from P'. Sapata. $30 10: 4 F 

* SSE. of P'. Sapata lies the bank of Mildeburg (o); it extends only a quarter of a league in 
length, from E. to W. according to the journal of a navigator who faw it in returning fron 
Manilla ; he faw the ſea break there, and found 7 fathoms water on its Weſternmoſt point, 
The Paracels(p) is a great rocky bank, extending from North to South, off the coaſt of 
Cochinchina, according to moſt. charts 92 leagues in length, from 12* 10' to 16* 45 North 
latitude, and 20 leagues in breadth. We have been informed, within theſe few years, that 
this ſpace is filled with ſeveral iflands of different ſizes, with fand-banks and rocks in many part 


AS. 


Now by work the ſhip's run, I Gad that this ide lies SW. of the ſormer, diſtance about 1 5 or 16 leagues ; But this journal make 
no mention of the foul ground between theſe iſlands. It is true that as they paſſed without, they might got perceive it. I conclude fron 
hence, that this danger doth not lie fo far off as moſt charts repreſent. By — run from theſe towards Pe. Condore, it is evident tha 


theſe iſlayds are the fame which are commonly called Rabo de Lacra. - | of ; | 
(!) The bearings and diſtances of the Three Brothers with Po. Sapata, are taken from a journal of the Sieur Bern, in a voyage that 


paſſed w the Weſtward of the liitle iſland fituate WNW. of that in the ſhape of a ſhoe, and when it bore South, about 2 leagues, be 
ſaw the Three Brothers bearing NNE, apon which he ſtood towards them. 

(] Or Shoe Iſland. 1) It lies in latitude qe 55 NM. | (9) Or Middlebourg, k 

(p) The Paracels, as I have placed them in my charts, were copied from a plan drawn by a Portugueſe pilot, or mate, who failed a long 
time in the Cochinchineſe veſſels, and made ſeveral voyages over this bank, I cannot affirm that it is very correct, becauſe a pilot (in 
the condition of him above mentioned) has not always the neceſſary inſtruments to draw a plan accurately; ſo that I would not har 
navigators depend thereon for crofling it: But, however, it gives a different idea from the old charts, which encompaſs it round wit 
rocks, and leave all within void of iſlands. N r ; | 

Ag for thoſe which moſt charts place from the South point of the Paracels. to Rabo de Lacra, there is no ſuch thing: I was convinced d 
this by the track. which the currents * — to make in the ſhip Prince de Conti before mentioned. 

Here follow my reaſons for omitting. 

Sailing from Canton River, in company. with the ſhip Conde, on the gth of January, 1738, we took our departure from the Grand 
Ladroon, bearing NNEZB. 7 leagues, and ſteered a proper courſe, to get to the Eaſtward of the SpeQacles, paſſing very near the 
Engliſh Bank, or Macclesfield Shoal : Having paſſed the latitude thereof, we ſteered firſt SWbS. then SW. to get fight of Po. Sapa. 
We ſajled;thus in company till the 2 3th of the ſame month, when we loſt fight of our conſort, being then in 12 30“ N. latitude, TH 
ſhip made h. Sapata on the 16th, and by their eſtimat on, which agrees with my chart, it is plain he found no conſiderable differen i 
in this land-fall, We, on the contrary, after we were ſeparated, intending to make the ſame place, were tranſported by the current 
in ſuch a manner, that, on the 17th, we fell in with the coaſt of Thompa, as before mentioned; reckoning ourſelves at this time 1 
leagugs further to the Eaflward: but what is more extraordinary, this difference happened only in the run we made after our ſeparatiot 
from the ſhip Conde, which, by computation, amounted to 94 leagues. | REY 

If you ſer off upon the chart the place we were in when we loſt ſight of the ſhip Condé, and that wherein we found ourſelves whet 
we made the coaſt of Tfiompe, you wilh ſee that our true courſe was SWW. 4 leagues, inſtead of which we reckoned 8 WS.) 
leagues ; ſo that we: paſſed between the South point of the Paracels and the Northernmoſt iſland of Rabo de Lacra, but at a great 
diſtance from the latter than the former, fo that it might be expected that we ſhould run foul. of, or at laſt ſee ſomething of the iſland 
which the charts make, as it were, in a chain; for if you ſuppoſe they are ſo low as not to be perceived 4 leagues, at which diſtance yo 


* 
- 


Not to omit theſe iſlands wholly, I have laid them down according to the true courſe ſailed in the night-time, becauſe when it "i 
dark it L to ſail very near an iſland; and yet not ſee it; but this affair does no more favour to the old charts than afford author 
to omit them. 4 

I muit not forget to mention, that the miſtake in our computation, in making the coaſt of Thompa, appeared much more conſideridi 
by following the old charts, which make the; meridian diſtance between the Grand Ladroon and P*, Sapata much greater than it ſho 
be, as I ſhall demonſtrate in the directions for ſailing from Europe to China. Page 104, Ke. 1 
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A Sequel l) of the DESCRIPTION of the Ca of TSIOMPA 
ee COCHINCHINA. 


E“ HT leagues ENE. of Tiger Iſland lies P'. Cecir de Terre, about 5 miles off the po. Cecir 
high Cape Cecir: It is low barren land, and ſurrounded with rocks both above and under de Tere. 
water. - : 

Between Tiger Iſland and P'. Cecir de Terre there is a large bay, which extends NNE. about CecirBays 
4 leagues, a8 far as Boden River. This would be a a lace for refreſhments, if the people 
were of a more ſociable diſpoſition, At the SW, point of this bay, and about 5 miles to the 
Northward of Sandy Point, there is freſh water. When Cecir Bay bears Wb N. 6 or 7 
leagues, you may ſe to the Northward two or three little hills, like ſugar-loaves, and on the 
South ſide a long ledge of ſand, which reaches, as it were, along the coaſt to the Sandy Point; 
theſe marks make this bay eaſily known from the others. 
Near Cape Cecir there is a dangerous reef, called Breda's Shoal, projecting out from P'. Cecir greax's 
Wic Terre. To avoid it, you muſt paſs 3 leagues without this iſland, for nearer the water ſhoals, Shoal. 
Wind the bottom grows foul. | 3 
Between the bank of the Court of Holland and that of Matthew de Brito, you have 20 and Holland 
2 fathoms, at 4+ leagues off ſhore, If thence you ſteer NE. and NEbN. you have but 15 and and Brito 
2 fathoms, fand mixed with ſmall ſtones, and then Tiger Iſland bears NW. If the courſe be — 
Wontinued, the depth increaſes again to 18 fathoms off Cecir Bay, and gradually to 24 about 3 
Wcagues off P'. Cecir de Terre, ſometimes ſand and ſometimes ſtony ſoundings. 
W 1f you fail 1+ league off ſhore, within the bank of Matthew de Brito, you have 9 and 10 

athoms, as far as Tiger Iſland, and from thence to P'. Cecir it deepens preſently from 10, to 
W4 and 15 fathoms, then it ſhoals again (if you continue to ſail along ſhore) to 10, 9, and 8; 
Ind within Cecir Bay to 6 fathoms. | | Sa 

Padaran Bay lies in 117 25 North latitude, about 10 or 11 leagues to the N. Eaſtward of Padaran 
'". Cecir de Terre; and further on, in 11* 47' is the Falſe Cape Varella or Avarillo: It is high, 57 
th a rock at the top of it, like a centry-box. The Portugueze gave it this name to diſtinguiſh Vareta. 
from another to the Northward, very much alike. Cloſe by the high land there is a long valley 
fand. | | | 
Between Padaran Bay and the Falſe Varella, there is a bay extending NbW. whoſe bottom is Foul Bay 
ceeding foul; and at its mouth there is an iſland equally encompaſſed with danger. * 
The entrance of Comorin Bay is to the Northward of the Falſe Cape Varella, and extends comorin 
WW bW. Going in you find 40, 35, and 3o fathoms. The NW. fide is very rocky and full Bay. 

ſhoals ; and the adjacent lands appear double, with many points and bays. | 

About 9 leagues from the Falſe Cape Varella lies the South point of Weſſen's bay: It is Wesen“ 
own by whitiſh ſpots upon the land, to the Southward thereof; as alſo by ſeveral iſlands 3% 
ar it, whereof Fiſher's is the moſt remarkable: It lies very near the North point of the bay, Fimer's 
Wd ſeems very barren. Near this bay you perceive, to the Weſtward, a hill, which in clear Ifand. 
ag reſembles Cape Varella, but it lies more Southerly, and generally is obſcured by the 
Dus. 
Pagoda Bay lies a little to the Northward of Fiſher's Iſland, as do thoſe of St. Phillip, or Pagoda 
John Phipps's Bay, and Scutins, or Schuyten Bay, which ſeem barren. Hereabouts the land Bay. 
fa moderate height and ſteep, but up in the country the land is higher. Between this bay 
1 d Cape Varella you may ſee, on the land, ſeveral downs of white ſand, 


The 
(e) Continued from page 88. 
H h 


True 


Cape Va- 


rell a. or 
Avarillo. 


the cape: It is ſaid that its bottom is good and ſafe, in 15 fathoms, and that you may take in 
freſh water there; but you muſt be 


Po. Cam- 


bir de 
Terre. 


Po, Came 


bir de Mer Hed P'. Cambir de Mer. T3 


Chinchen 
Bay. 


a little to the Northward, reſembling iſlands. When you have the bay open, and it bears Wei 


Po, Can- 
ton, Can- 
toan, or 
Cautin. 


Campell a 
or Cam- 
ponella 


Iſland, 


is a long and low iſland, about 1+ league from the main, and is known by the ſpots of gif. 


out of a 
little more to the Weſtward. © +5 ee ee > gt ane Ren gt 
Coming from the Northward, as you near P'. Cambir, you will ſee a hill like that on Cape 
Varella; but that is further, and different in this, that when it bears SWW: W. you may ſe 
another little hillock to the Northward thereof. | Fi : | 


for two iflands. From the SE. part there runs out a reef, for a long cannon-ſhot, on which the 


The True Cape Varella (named thus by the Portugueze) is ſituate in the latitude of 13 : 
or 8˙ N. and is known by a high hill, on the top whereof is a rock, like a pyramid or tower 
which may be ſeen at a great diſtance, either from the Northward or the Southward; beyond 
which the coaſt forms a bight or great bay, whoſe whole extent is not viſible till you are pap 


e greatly on your guard, on account of the inhabitants, wh, 


are all thieves and treacherous. | | 
Nine leagues to the Northward of Cape Varella you meet with P*,-Cambir de Terre, which 


ferent colours of its foil. To the Southward thereof is a rock, on the top of which are four grex 
ſtones, ſtanding upright, , which. ſeem to haye been placed with great order and exactneſs. Yeu 
may anchor in 12' fathoms, ſand, between the continent and the iſland, and take in freſh wate 


4 


great river, which empties itſelf near P'. Cambir. The coaſt, hereabouts, trenches ; 


_- ENE. 15 leagues off P.. Cambir de Terre, upon the edge of the Paracels, lies a little iſland 
Chinchen bay, whoſe North point is ſituate in 1 3 52˙ North latitude, is very extenifive : It i 
known by great a rock, which riſes like a ſteeple (p) out of the water, and by ſeveral hummocks 


about 3 keagues diſtance, you may ſee there two rocks, the Southernmoſt of which is divided 
into three, by which it may be _ known. 77 1 | 
To the Northward of Chinchen Bay you find the entrance of a large river, beyond which the 
coaſt extends NNW. and forms a bay full of iſlands and rocks. On the North ſide are ſeverl 
downs of ſand, which may be ſeen a great way off at ſea. 

P'. Canton is in the latiude of 15 40 N. about 10 miles from the continent; it is about 3 leagues 
long, being high at each end, and low in the middle, which makes it miſtaken, at a diſtance, 


ſea breaks. There are many dangers ſurround this iſland, the bottom is foul, and therefore ſhips 
ſhould not approach it too near. q 7 
You may fail between the continent, or Cape Bethang and P'. Canton, in good. ſoundings «i 
30 or 40 fathoms, To the Southward of Cape Bethang there are ſeveral rocks, both above and 
under water; but keeping in the above depth you have nothing to fear. | 
On P'. Canton there is freſh water, but the difficulty is to land there; whereas on the con- 
tinent oppoſite the iſland, there is a fpacious river, with 5 or 6 fathoms water. Salan-Buigh 
a town, ſituate on its South. point, may be ſeen 12 or 13 leagues. This coaſt, and the pai 
adjacent, are very populous. | | | | | 
Two leagues NNW. of P'. Canton, there is a ſmall flat iſland, whoſe coaſt. is very foul ; buf 
there is a good paſſage between theſe iſlands and the main. es 
NWbN. about 16 leagues along ſhore, lies Campella or Campone'la Iſland, in 16*:;l 
North latitude : It is pretty large and high, extending NNW. and SSE. Upon it are tw 
high mountains (the Southernmoſt is the higheſt) and in the middle a valley full of trees. You 
may get freſh water on the Weſtern coaſt, next the continent, from which this iſland is abou 
2 leagues diſtance, where you may anchor in ſmall bays, very convenient for that purpon 
” 
(p) As ſteeples are of various forms, our Author has leſt us in the dark what idea to form of it. I conſulted the Englich Pilot, in bee 


* 


of nding ſome explanation there, who informs us (in page 60, of the edition of 1750) That it is like a coney ſeeple,” by whic Wi 
muſt own I am little the wiſer ; unleſs I am right in my coaje ure, that he means a cone or ſpire ſteeple, | 4 


LE 
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The ſhore? on the continent, is low and ſandy. At the NW. point of the ifland are three little 
illands, one of which is very high, and at the SE. point is another le. 

8E. about. g deagues, there is another middling iſland, called the Falſe Campella, from the SE, Falſe 
end whereof projects a reef. To the Weſtward of Campella Iſland, upon the continent, you ſee Cmpell. 
the entrance of Touran Bay: We have no certain knowledge of this port, though it is the moſt Touran 
trading one on the coaſt of Quinam, becauſe the Chineſe, Tonquineſe, and the neighbouring B. 
natives; àre the only people trading thitger. 


Farther within the bay of Tonquin than the Campella's, on the coaſt of Quinam and Ton- 
quin, the places are but little frequented by Europeans. The deſcriptions I have met with of 
theſe coaſts, are reduced to ſome few inſtructions not particular enough to be of any uſe, except 
the account they give of two rivers, which empty themſelves into this bay; one ſituate in 20% 
N. which the Chineſe and Siameſe uſually frequent; the other, 20 leagues to the N. Eaſt ward 
thereof, in 207 45 N. It was an this laſt, being the deepeſt, that the French, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Portugueze formerly traded. This is what I have collected from the journals of thoſe who 
have made this voyage. e | | | 

In the bay of Tonquin you have regular ſoundings all over; in the middle are 40 and 45 fa- Bay of 
thoms, black ſand and oaze, and on the Welt fide red ſand, with ſome oaze alſo; the depth de- Tonquin. . 
creafmg gradually towards the ſhore. _ ”" 

The Weſt coaſt of the Ifland Hai-Nan bounds the bay on the Eaſt fide. This iſland is large, Hai-Nan: 
and the land very high: It extends about 5o leagues from SW. to NE. and is 30 in breadth, Iland. 
On the South and SE. ſides are ſome ports, ſaid to be very commodious. I would not, however, 
adviſe you to enter them without a pilot of the. place, who always offer their ſervice. to. thoſe 
ſhips which they ſee approach their coaſt. | | 
| The Weſt coaſt of Hai-Nan Iſland, which faces the bay of Tonquin, is encompaſſed with 
W fveral banks; but you may eaſily diſcover” the approach thereunto, by a pretty regular decreaſe 
Jof the depth. If you keep ſounding, and do not come under 15 fathoms, you have nothing to- 
fear. Upon this coaſt there is a high mountain, which may be ſeen 20 or 25 leagues at ſea. 

When it bears Eaſt it appears craggy, and forms ſeveral points of different ſhape and height. 

When the ſhips bound for Tonquin are to the Northward of Campella Iſland above mentioned; 
they need not keep any further along the Weſt coaſt of Quinam ; but from thence ſteer NW: 
having regard to the tides, leſt they ſet you to the Southward of Hai-Nan Iſland, or on the banks 
off the Weſt coaſt: In the firſt caſe, the ſight of land, and in the ſecond, the ſoundings wilt: 
enable you to prevent theſe inconventencies, by ſteering a different courſe from that juſt pre- ; 
ſcribed. Y 

As ſoon as you are in the latitude of 197 N. and in 28 or 3o fathoms, if you have not ſeerr NE. 
Hai-Nan Iſland, ſteer NW. to make the NE. () Iſlands, the Southernmoſt of which lies in Norway 
20* 35' North latitude, 13 leagues ESE. of the principal river of Tonquin : They are of a mid- Iſlands. . 
W dling height. In this courſe you mult alſo allow for the tides, which ſometimes - ſet down the 
bay: If you be driven thither, and obliged: to beat up again, you muſt: not come - nearer the 
bank, which hes off the coaſt, than 8 fathoms; and you mult be careful of this likewiſe, as you 
come nigh the river. Towards the Northward there is a great mountain in a ſtraight line, called peel or 
the Elephant; it ſerves for a leading mark to the anchorage :- When it bears NWbN, ſtand to Pearl 
the Weſtward, to get into 6 fathoms, which you will find about a-league without the bar; and Idaad. 
vhen the Little Ifland Perel bears NNE: about a league, you may anchor. | 
he fiſhermen, inhabitants of the little village called Baſta, whoſe ſituation is advantageous 
or the diſcovery of ſhips, ſerve as pilots to enter the river: They come on board upon the firſt 
otice of firing a gun; but it the ſhip is pretty large they will not venture to carry it up, except. 

n the height of the ſprings. 
The 
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| The couch of the river is abgue's miles wide, and the channel ber the bar half a mile. Why, 
the flood comes in, it cauſes very dungerous eddies between the banks. During the months d 
y, the water riſes but 15 or 16 feet upom the bar, in the height of the ſpring, 


May, June and July, a 
Hut in November, December, and January, 26 or 27 feet. 
Tue river is not ſo Wide within as at the entrance. It is about 3 or 6 leagues up thy 
iwer, at a village called Domea, where the Dutch ſhips generally lie h but the trade is car. 
ried on higher up, about 100 miles from the river's mouth, n failing up in 
large ip. iter 36 Ira feds „ Morris}, dt nate org 3 ved e niht 44, 


About 8 or ro 


b leagues from Perel Iſland, above mentioned, begins a cluſter of iſlands an 
banks, which extends all along the coaſt, from 20 204 to 21 20 North latitudde. 
You muſt fait from Tonquin River at the beginning, or at leaſt by the middle of November 
when the Northerly wind blows freſh ; but at the end of this month, as they come from the 
Eaſt, and ESE. they are aguinſt you, and you will be obliged to ſtay till the end of December 
or beginning of January, before you can get out of the bay, and then they blow fron 
NNE. to Eaſt, being a continuation of the Eaſtern monſoon ; when the currents run to th; 
Having got over the bar, you ſteer acroſs the bay, and endeavour to get ſight af P'. Can, 
pella ; thence. continue your courſe along the coaſt, from which you muſt keep at a good dil, 
. tance, on account of its being a lee ſhore, which may puzzle ſhips to weather the Eaſternmolt 
points and capes, San OC enen n uf e ah 
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e PASSAGE » CHINA, zerween the IS L AND 
HAI-NAN and te PARACELS. 


JNSTE AD of Tonquin, if you are bound to China, you mult keep along the coaſt d 
= Cochinchina, till you get fight of the iſlands of Campella, before you croſs over to Hai: 
Nan Iſland: By this means you prevent the effects of the currents, which coming out of Ton. 
Auin Bay ſet ſtrong to the Eaſtward during the Weſtern monſoon. From within fight of thek 
lands you fteer NEbN. to make the SE. part of Hai-Nan. You have ſoundings in 70 ani 
80 fathoms, 10 or 11 leagues off; and at 6 or 7 leagues 50 or 60 fathoms. When you mak 
this land coming from the Southward, you do not directly fee any thing remarkable, except 
Tinhoſa Ifland, which is the largeſt among many others upon the coaſt ; having on its Well 
Anand part a ſteep hill, which on the Eaſt fide ſlopes gradually to a point. They ſay that at the fool 
Tiahcſa. of the hill, on the Welt fide, is a little bay. The latitude of this iſland is 18* 45' N. Wb 
Tinhoſa bears NW+W. about 7 leagues, in 60 fathoms, you perceive, upon the Iſland Ha 

Nan, three very high mountains, the Weſternmoſt of which has on the top of it two hummock 
and the Eaſternmoſt two others. | | 
Eight leagues NEbN. off Tinhoſa, is an iſland off a middling ſize, near the coaſt of Hai-Nay 
Tirhoſa called Tinhoſa Falſa, whoſe North point makes like a quoin. The iſlands between them are neit u 
Fails. near ſo large, or ſo high; the interior part of Hai-Nan is all very high, and when the Eaſt poi 
of Hai-Nan bears NW, 7 or 8 leagues, it appears ſteep, mountainous and cragged : Among t 
reſt there 1s a very high mountain, which terminates with a very remarkable round bluff (). I 
North part of this iſland is not fo high as the Eaſtern. n | 
ro; 


From 30 to 69 miles in the 24 hours, as was experienced by the True Briton and Warwick, in December, 1751. 
| ( The Znglith Pilot ſays, “with a gap on the top of it, which ſeems like an iſland,” 


e 0 SSIS DIES eie 
From Tinhoſa Falſa to the Eaſt op of 'Hai-Nan, there are ſeveral iſlands along the coaſt ; as 


alſo, between; * * Tinbeſa c Nen Nr ant tren 

The Iflands of Tayas ar are ow and barren : There are ꝙ or 10 of them, beſides ſeveral — Po. Tayas. 
he denne 2 87 15 3 in 19". 42"N. and 17 leagues to th Eaſtward of Aue, rthernmoſt 
part of Hai ant (on 666afion) you may paſs between them; but at pielent l will be ſufficient 
to leave them 4 or leagues to t the. Weſtward: From hence to. the Iſland Sankiam (e). dhe courſe 
:- NNE-E. about 45 leagues : The e of the South pdint thereof has been obſerved a 1 St Jobn's. 
N. to the Eaſtward of which lies P'. Outchou (%, a little iſland very high, which is ſepa- pe Out- 
ated. from it by a, very ſmall 2 406 Vou may Sally know your approach. to pu inge by chou. 
he 70 e 'whic| du e a o0d-way, off. 

If you fa ch pagan. Iland and the Falle Sanciam, which i is next it on Manda- 
that ide, "which, at Arlt fight you. will be apt to take for a fail ; but at the "i" Ce. 
diſtance of: n as. the. app rank of. a, little] pyramid, andi is called the Mandarin's 

ip. AS Fa fig af it tand to the Faſtwardl going to the Southward of the two 
Sanciams Lay 3 The extremities. of the former lie about Eaſt and, Welt of each other, 
and the latter NEbE. o the South point of the True Sanciam. Having paſſed Pe. Outchou, 7 
may ſee from the NW. to NE. Peereral iſlands exceeding high, doubt le, triple, a and diver{] 4 


aped, forming. between them, 775 52 aſſages or Sen the prineipal, and at, whic 


you ſhould; prefer to ſail to Nie (z) lie NE. and NEbE. The firſt iſland which appears in this 

bearing of P'. Outchou is called 825 fland, whoſe SW. end is high and rugged, with ſome Deer 

emarkable white ſpots 2 at the foot thereof. Between Sanciam and Deer Iſland is a great bay, nd. 

and quite cloſe to the latter ſome ocks above water, which are encompaſſed by others under - 

cath. You, muſt. not approach em, but continue your courſe to go vitkout this whole, 

Wow of iſlands, Next be ebe yond Deer Iland is that of Mirou (x). When it bears NW. () you, Iſland 
liſcover at in al 2 a white pot, which has the ſhape of a mizzen, or ſloop's ſail, by which _ 

Wt is known. 

The ſoundings are "moſtly mud hereabouts: From P. Outchou the depth i is from 24 to 17 

athoms : and beyohd Viren Iſland, towards Macao, it is leſs. | 

In failing .towards Mirou Wand, you ſee to the Eaſtward the Ladroans or Thieves Iſlands, en 

which; with thoſe of Lema (S) f orm an, rchipelago, extending, to the Northward and the 2? Thieves 

aſtward. The Southernmoſt iſland, near channel of Macao, is called the Great Ladroon, Idands. 
decauſe it is larger than the others. A high mountain, round at top, riſes in the middle of it, 

Ind diſcovers it afar off. Very near it is another land of a middling ſize, being ſeparated only, 

dy a narrow channel, called the Little Ladroon. ; | 

Two leagues NW. of this iſland there lies a little dite, called by ſome Potri (a), and. by Inland Po- 

chers the Middle Iſland. This laſt name was given it, becauſe of all the Ladroon Iſlands this i, or fue 

the outermoſt; 1 in the channel: It forms two 185. hillocks, and is encompaſſed with rocks Ind 

bove and under water Projeting a good way out, which oblige ſhips to keep off them; fo : 
hat it is better to fail ong the larboard iſlands than thoſe on the ſtarboard; coaſting about 

hree quarters of a league from the Enciades, Cham - chau, and Cao Iſlands, as far -as the 
oad of. Macao, where you may anchor in 5 or 6 tathoms, ſand and mud, the town bearing 

WbW. 1 league, and the fort on the hill N WW. The ſhips that ſtay here go further in; 

ut this, road is f ſufficient for thoſe bound to Canton, who only want to take 1 in Chineſe pilots to 

Net e river. 


INSTRUC- 


{t) baden and Outchou are Chineſe names for two i0ands, the former of which is known "SR perhaps by the name of 3t Ichn's, ; 
dd the latter by that of Po. Baby. (% Or Macow. () By ſome called Kollong or Coang : f 
(y) Others ſay, when it bears . and W N. and that it changes i into the ſhape of a mizzen, at all other bea ings it can be ſeen, which 5 
e but very few, occaſioned by the 1 latervention of a ſmall iſland, that lies off it. (z) Or Lechmo. (a) Or Pottoe. | | 
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HEN zou ate in 30 fathoms to the 1 Kane, i 195 n m 
R 4 E. to get to the Southward of the great Ladroon Hand, an ee gou wi 
Ow Which are not far to'the en and having Yang pas thew 
. get ff e Rock, 12 A PR wh Mee then 


. Ii 8 mt and or great n 7705 
e it 


Rock, 


Woh by Irs Witten and Hiſtanve off vhs fafe all und 
EE tht Withotit danger, Yither within ot without, us you Ee "hoſt. 2 25 fo 


e bent homs, and tothe Northiard, in the middle of the clunne) « 


Wader Fa 
Haring: N es North & the Wine Rock Hes A polut, to the Northward of which ; i 
good anthorage. ITO UNE it 3 5 molt de >. without the ifland nex 
. BTL 10M 3 A hg in, H Fpabs on cither fide: Thy 
good u over tlie bay, where you may anchor ny 7 r fathotmns. 
| re te by, e @ yo Have entered it, you may fee to the Welt a little South. 
3 agus diſtance, ſeveral Wards near ſhore, which are not ly known; all 
eiii the forefaid point there 18 a bay or inlet extending to th North ward, when 
ſtnall ChinefeJunks frequent. mY 
Beais or The Bay of Bear, or N 1 Beais (d), lies NNW. of the White Rock (e): The Chineſe call it // 
BeiazBay. the Ti. el- 202 It $$ Tüll of rocks and Hitt] iſlands; but there is no anchorage, unleſs it be unde 
the Weſt point of the iſland (g), which ſhelter from the SW. winds. 
Brandon's "NE. of Beck s Bay ties that of Brandon's, in which you have good ſoundings from 4 to 
Bay. Fathorts.. In nerf from the SSE. or. Pak, if you Would enter this bay by the Eaſt poin 
(where is freſh water) you muſt fail cloſe 3 it, and ſteer North, in ſoundings from 10 to 
fathoms, ſoft mud; yoa have 4 fathoms paſſing by two little iſlands (bearing WbS. of d 
ſaid Point) and ſome other fall iſlands 1 my 1 would adviſe you not to go between the 
two iſlands, becauſe there is foul ground; but to keep on the North fide of the bay, where yo 
haye'(helter from all winds. 
Crannels To the Eaftward of the Eaft point of Brandon's Bay is that of Eranmeis (b), where are go 
Bay. roads, in 8 or 10 fathoms, which Thelter from the Noltherly witids. To S Eaſtward oft | 
Pidoang luft lies that of Piffoang or Share, otherwiſe called the Great Bay: Its entrance is narrow, bt 
or Sihare very age] and within, it affords ſhelter from the Southerly winds, in 6 or.7 fathoms, got 
groun 


Bay. 
From Cranmeis Bay to the Great Bay, ou may fail between the iſlands which lie befa 
the bay, that is to ſay, by leaving two iſlands to the ſtarboard, and another larger one« 
the latboard: You may alſo paſs ſafety between the two iſlands and the point of Cranm 


c) Or Harlem. (4) Or Beias. fe) Diſtance 10 leagues. Beias, 


4) Or Leemho. 
e, which T imagine to be this ; that inſtead of the Welt point of the land it ſhoul 2 the N 


Here ſeems to be ſome 


iat of the bay; for there is 20 iſland mentioned: Or elſe the muſt be taken emphatically for _ n or largeſt ik 
7% Or Cranmer s. e 8 = 


L * 3” 6 ” 
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go without the Hland , in the channel, between this point and Piſ- 


. and Faft 4 


way out. 


2 good ground. 
paſs cloſe to the iſland at the Eaſt point ; minding your lead on account 5 the foul. ground which 
ſurrounds it. There are ſeveral iflands between Groaning Bay and that of Reyorſon, between 
Which it. is d che paſſage is navigable in good ſoundings, from 10 to 4 fathoms. 

It is reckoned about 12 leagues'ENE. from Reyorſon Bay to a point of land, with very re- pointer 
markable downs of Tand : The depth between them is from 8 to 12, 14 and 15 fathoms. To Sand 
the 8. Weltward of this point is a rock above water, and about a gun-ſhot therefrom. ſeveral Bank.. 
others, which may be ſeen at half tide. | 2 

Naſſowire (o) Bay is between that of Reyorſon and the Downs of Sand; as is a little hill; Naſſowire 
| Black Mount. 5 | . 


* 


It is nearly 5 leagues NE. from the Sand Hills to the SW. point of Wiringer (p): Bay. wirinzer 
heſe two points ſhelter from the Northerly winds, in a ſandy bay, where you may anchor in B=. 

o or 12 fathoms: You may alſo anchor under ſhelter from the SSW. winds, behind an iſland; 

but as it is encompaſſed with foul ground you muſt come no nearer than 9 fathoms: A little to- 

ne Northward of this is Teſoe or the Dry Bay, under the NE, point nf err you. have good TefoeBay. 
r | | 


Fach ger Bay to the Cape of Good Hope (9) the courſe is NE. and NEbE. 64 or Cape of 
7 leagues. This cape is very high and encompaſſed with low land. On the Welt fide there — : 
a great wide bay (7), called Orneſis (), where you may anchor, under ſhelter from the Orne, 

ortherly winds, in 6 or 7 fathoms : Alſo to the North of the Cape of Good Hope is an. 2 Orange 


ther ſhelter from the Southerly winds, affording a good road in 5, or 6 fathoms, between two. **” 
lands, about 2 miles aſunder, but ſurrounded with dangers. | 


As ſoon as you have the vgs of Good Hope bearing NW. 4. or 5 leagues, the beſt courſe 


or going to Amoy will be to ſteer EN. in order to paſs without a little cluſter of iſlands and 
Wocks, called the Lamoch Tflands, bearing from the ſaid cape EbN. 13 leagues, and ſituate in 
3*8'N. Theſe iſlands are very ſmall and low, lying about 4 leagues SSE. from Lamond 
land, near the continent: They ſay that you may pals between this laſt and the others; but 
think it more prudent (when not obliged to do it) to keep off them: It will be even 
roper to be fure of being well to the Eaſtward of them, before you ſtand to the North- 
ard, eſpecially in the night-time, for fear of running on them in the dark; and when 
vou 

(i) Here appears to be either another miſtake or great neglect; for if the two ſmaller iſlands are directed to be left on the ſtarboard 
nd, going into the great bay, this is in fact but deſcribing the ſame thing over again: Therefore it remains a doubt whether be means, 
at you may alſo paſs ſaſely between the two ſmaller iſlands, and the Eaſt part of the Great Bay; or that he has miſtaken his ſtarboard. 
the larboardiband ; or elſe, that there are two other- ſmall iſlands off Cranmeis Bay ; which, if ſo, ought to have been mentioned in 
deſcription of that bay: The chart ſeems to countenance this latter opinion; but this is a very ambiguous way of giving inſtructions, 
thout firſt defcribing the particulars referred to. If I underſtood his meaning right, it ſhould be read thus : ** From-Cranmeis Bay to 


the Great Bay, you may ſail between the three iſlands which lie before the Great Bay; 1. e. by N. M iſlands to the ſtarboard, 
and another larger one on the larboard. You may alſo paſs ſafely between two other {mall iſlands that lie before Cranmeis Bay, and 
the Eallern point of the ſaid Bay.“ | | | 
&) This I take to be intended for the larger iſland before mentioned, lying on the Weſt fide of the Great Bay; ard ſeeming y, by the 
art, too near the ſnore to form an eligible paſlage. 
{/) Or Groenigen, n] Near the Eaſt point of the bay, (2) Or Reyenſen. (e) Or Naſſonwen's. 

Or Weringen's, (4) Called alſo Phijo and Pitto. (7) Or bight, {-) Or Orcas, alſo Orange Bay. 
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Joe. Southward of the 25th parallel of South latitude, the winds blow from the Weſtward moſt pat 
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you are without ke has NEbN. or-a little more Northern Ai if. vou figd the Cl; 
tent ſets to the Eaſtward ;, this will bring ou in ont, of Cha e 55 9355 b in hy 
Vr: You ma 


Wall, Vin in 24 19! 13 75 and SSW. from the mouth of |. Amon 

it, and when it bears . or WSW. you ma y ſee throu 4 it (7), for Which rea on. 25 7 oy 

Pierced. Iſland, or the 3 the Wall; when it bears NbW. 4! leagues, you. may fee, on thy 
continent, a remarkable round hill, bearing NWbN. you are then in 26 fathoms Water: * 

thence you ſail along Chapel Iſland, kee 1 2 miles offing ʒ and whether. yow leave it on th 
reve hug or larboard, you have no 11 2 n 14 or * 20 5 From hence you 2 

for the bay, - When, Chapel. +Ifland, bears, TRIP. the depth wal decreaſe to 14 or oms 
be if, ry "haul a little to the Northward, We in 11 Or 12 2e, which b the be 
channe 


Great When you are halt. wa 


Chapel 


88 from Chapel Aland) you may xerceive A a long iſland, called he Great 
Adar d. Goeve, at the entrance of the . at. robs of which is a rocky. mountain, and in the 
middle a fandy bay; to the NE, thereof is a. pretty high rock, called the Half. Tide Rock, ani 
i you, may pals between the, Great Goeve and this rock, It is much ſafer to Leave bol 
the larboard. You have. 16 fathoms a quarter of a league off i it. From hence you ſee th 
5 5 open between the Little Goeve and 5 iſlands which lie to the N. Eaſtward, keeping mid. 
channel, ip ſoundings from 14 to 15 okay The breadth. between the 4 Goeve and the 

NE. land. which forms the paſſage, is about half a Oni e 
As ſoon as you are through this channel flagr NWI, for the SW. coaſt 0. Amoy lat 
Tube 


which you fail along, 15517 half a mile, by your ſoundings, which 55 very regula 
18 Me fl found by the junks, or ſm . Chineſe veſſels 


DUETS lies. to the N. Weſtward, and 

which lie there at anchor, You may anchor according to the fize of- your: 15 The Chinek 
Pilots generally come on board (even without the bay) as ſoon as they perceive any thi 

N. B. You muſt not enter the port before you have obtained permiſſion of the Wandern 

eſpecially the Hoppo; who comes to meaſure the ſhip and ſettle the cuſtoms, which muſt be 

paid according to its dimenſions. The trade of Amoy is not eaſily carried on, 'by reaſon of the 

- difficulty they have to find ſecurity. for the money which you muſt advance to the merchants 

1 it N W to a care 11. not W Wwe. Pr W by Weng 0 

l An eee 


F See e 


DIRECTIONS fo ailing $9, to. CHINA through i Straits of 


IN che procefing dndraRions. I obſerved, 1 throug wal 0 Indian Seas, to TY North 

'ward:of the Line, the winds are divided into the Eaſtern and Weſtern monſoons ; I hav 

alſo thewn that the former commonly reigns from October to March, and the Weſtern the reſidu 

of the year: But it is not ſo in the Southern Hemiſphere, and therefore requires a particu 
deſcription, . | 

Monſoors In the Eaſtern ocean, between the Cape of Good Hope and the Land of Concord (w), to tit 

28 of the year; except that in January, Februai 78 and March, about the Cape of Good Ho | 

here. (that is to ſay, 200 leagues from the Eaſt and Welt coalts) the winds come oftener from ti 

Eaſtward than from the Weſtward. f 

|; et well 


09 The Koglim pilot agrees with this 3 in his geveral Directions for Amoye, page 623 but in his particular . iminedisteh) f fo 
lowing he contradicts this, and himſelf alſo, ſaying, * When the iſland Hole in the Wall bears WbN.ZN you will have the hole open 
44 when WbN, ſhut in Lhavea drawing of this iſland bearing WEN: with the Hole open, as ſeen on board the Houghton, 1735: 

(%) From the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Donmaſchareen, &c. 1 

(ww) Our author muſt here mean the Weſt coaſt of New Holland, this being on'y a part e near the Tropic of Capricorn, and cu" 
thus by the Dutch, on account of their being unanimous in their reſolutions off this place. | 
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getween a5 (x) and 280 of the ſame latitude you have variable winds; but beyond, as far as 
e parallel of 10“ or 117, the winds blow. from SE. to E. without any conſiderable interruption. 
They are uſually called general winds, becauſe they blow thus, not only in the Eaſtern ocean, 
ut in the other Southern ſeas ; only there, their power extends near as far as the Equator ; where- 
s in the Eaſtern ocean it ſeems confined between the parallels of 28” and 107. * 

From 10 to the Equinoctial, the winds divide the year into two ſeaſons or different monſoons, 
lowing about 6 months one way and 6 the other. Although this difference is the ſame through- 
ut the Indian Ocean; yet the winds have a contrary direction at the ſame time, and while they 
ave the Eaſtern monſoon in the Northern hemiſphere, the Weſtern blows in the oppoſite part: 
The Eaſtern monſoon, beginning to the Southward of the Equinoctial in April, continues till 
ovember; then the Weſtern ſucceeds, and continues till April. * 

The months of April and November, in which the monſoons break up, are ſubject to vari- 
ple winds; becauſe they do not change all of a ſudden. | | 
All among the Sunda Iflands, as far as Timore and Solore, the Weſterly winds, which begin 
n November, bring bad weather with them ; in December they blow ſtronger, and are accom- 


ightening and rain; which continue till the middle of February, when they begin to die away, 
nd are quite ſpent at the end of March. The rains and tempeſts are not every year alike; ſome 
ears they are both of them more moderate. : | | 

In April, with the ſhifting of the winds, comes fair weather, with only ſome ſqualls of ſhort 
ontinuance: In May the winds ſettle in the Eaſtern board: In June and July they blow ſtronger, 
ut with a clear and ſerene ſky, which continues till the end of September: In October they 
row faint and variable, till the return of the Weſtern monſoon. | | 
The currents, during each monſoon, ſet with the winds, excepting in April and Novem- 
r, when they are contrary, and their velocity increaſes with the winds, as alſo at the full and 
hange of the moon. | 

The currents in the Weſtern monſoon are much ſtronger than thoſe of the Eaſtern, for which 
aſon the ſhips which ſail from Batavia, from the Iſlands of Timore, Solore, and the Moluccas, 
the Eaſtern monſoons, find leſs difficulty than thoſe which return from thence in the Weſtern 
onſoons: For the ſame reaſon, the ſhips which go from Europe to Batavia, the gulf of Siam, 
hina, &c. go through the Straits of Sunda, eaſier in May, June, July and Auguſt, than thoſe 
hich return in December, January and February. 

The winds, during the Eaſtern monſoon, generally blow from SSE. to Eaſt; and from NNW. 
d Weſt, in the Weſtern monſoon. | 
Near the Equinoctial line the winds are much more variable, and conſequently leſs to be 

pended on: For this inconſtancy two cauſes may be aſſigned; the firſt, becauſe to the North- 
ard of the Line the monſoons are oppoſite ; the other may ariſe from the frequent rains near 
e Line, eſpecially at Borneo, where it rains inceſſantly eleven months in the year. 
At the Moluccas the monſoons are the ſame as at Java and the adjacent iſlands, with this 
fference only, that in the Moluccas they call the Weſtern monſoon the Northern, and the 
aſtern the Southern; becauſe, during the former, the winds blow more generally from NNW. 
an from the Weſt, and during the latter from SSE. than Eaſt. 
The Northern monſoon, at the Moluccas, brings much rain, and the Southern great drough's: 
is the ſame at Java, and the other adjacent Iſlands; but at Borneo there is very little difference. 
Haring ſhewn the general rules for the winds and currents in this part of the Southern he- 
= phcre, I come now to determine, in conſequence thereof, the courſe ſhips mult ſteer, to 
"vc at their deſtined ports. | 
When you take your departure from the Cape of Good Hope, or from the ſoundings of the 
ok, increaſe your latitude to 37* or 38*, to make advantage of the Weſterly winds, which 
more conſtant there than in a lower latitude, and which generally blow from NW. to 
SW. Though they moſtly bigw the ſtrongeſt: in the months of June, July and 


SH Au ut, 
(x) This ſhould rather be 352. 


ianied with rain; but in January they are in their height, blowing exceſſive hard, with thunder, 


It Paul's 
and Am- 
ſterdam 
Iſlands, 
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rous winds, is not ſo ſoon compoſed ; fo that this is frequently of worſe confequence than the 


meridian, which paſſes through the Eaſtern part of the Ifland Madagaſcar. 


the Northernmoſt Iſland] bearing SW. 7 or 8 leagues. They muſt have had a very good run in the night-tme, for the Auguſta, the uw] 


\ 
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Auguſt, yet it happens, notwithſtanding, that in April and May, which in thoſe parts ſhoyy 
be looked upon as the end of autumn, you ſometimes have violent ſqualls of wind: The 
gales are generally foreſeen,” by black clouds which obſcure the horizon, from NW. to y. 
As ſoon, therefore, as you perceive theſe preſages, prepare for their oy Beate becauſe they com 
on apace, and are ſometimes accompanied with whirlwinds, in to blow violent 
from WNW, to W. then they ſhift with fury to the SW. but when they get to South th, 
wind abates, and it falls calm all of a ſudden; but the fea, agitated and raiſed by the boite: 


height of the gale. Several mariners have imagined-it poſſible to foretel theſe fuddert calms, h 
a ſenſible interruption, or diminution, and by a clearmg-up which precedes them; but thy 
opinion is. contradifted by experience, and I have often proved that it is not to be depend 
on; therefore 1 adviſe every navigator to avoid, by a fkilful precaution, the fad accident, io 
vu always follow theſe events, when they are unexpected, and conſequently not providel 
againſt. | 
5 150 leagues to the Eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, you frequently meet with 
hard gales of wind, accompanied with much thunder, lightening and rain, inſomuch that the 
rarely have a clear ſky for two days together, which continues ſo for 300 leagues further: 
Several perſons, who have frequented theſe ſeas, have obſerved that it extends as far as th: 

In the S. Eaſtern ocean, the different declination or variation of the magnetic needle is { 
regular in failing from Weſt to Eaſt, or from Eaſt to Weſt, that you may thereby correct er. 
rors in your account of longitude ; but then the obſervation mult be taken with a good inſtry, 
ment, and at a time when the ſhip has not too great a motion. | 

At the Cape of Good Hope, and to the Southward, about its meridian, the variation ob 
ſerved was about 16* NW. (y) and failing to the Eaſtward it increaſes, till you are off tief 
Iſland Madagaſcar, to the Southward, where it is 25 30 (z); afterwards it decreaſes as you 
approach the coaſt of New-Holland and the iſlands of Sunda : For the particulars, ſee the tab 
at the end of this book. | | 
When you are in the latitude of 37 you muſt keep therein, ſteering Eaft for about 110 
leagues, or till you have made about 70 Eaſt longitude from the Cape of Good Hope. li 
will not be abſolutely neceſſary to ſee the Iſland of St Paul or Amſterdam, though the fight: 
thereof will greatly aſſiſt you in rectifying your account, and ſhaping your courſe afterward. 
They are ſituate 56* to the Eaſtward of this cape. The former is the Northernmoſt, and may 
be plainly ſeen 12 leagues at ſea. It is about 6 or 7 leagues in circumference. Its Weſt endl 


riſes very high. The obſervations of feveral navigators, compared together, fix its latitude nil, 

37 50 South. atk 7 | and 
About 6 leagues to the Southward of this, lies the Iſland of St Paul (a), which is ſmaller tha 

that of Amſterdam : The variation there was obſerved 18* NW. (5). WS 


If before you have made the longitude preſcribed, an extraordinary change of the wind", 
ſhould prevent your keeping your courſe to the Eaſtward, it will be proper, in ſtanding to q a 
a North wa 


(y) This was about the year 1740. (z) Mr Nichelſon, in his Preface to his Rem. and Obſ. p. 6, ſays, it is a received opinii 
but a very miſtaken one, that the higheſt variation is off the head of Madagaſcar ; for in fact it is nzareſt mid-channel (meaning betweag 
Madagaſcar and Africa) or neareſt the African ſhore, I make no doubt but, when Mr Nichelſon was there, it might be ſo; yet that! 
no reaſon it might not be off the South end of Madagaſcar in 1740, or before that time. It is well kaown the variation has greatly 18 
creaſed ſince at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. &. And it ſeems to me not at all improbable, but that in due time the higheſt varia 
will be off that cape; unleſs like the planet Mars it runs retrograde. = 

(a) The names of theſe two iſlands are here counterchanged, according to the laſt Paragraph; and it is ſomewhat difficult to determi 
which is the right, Indeed the Engliſh call the Northernmoſt iſland St Paul's, but in the ancient charts the Northeramoſt is named A 
ſterdam, and the Southernmoſt St Paul's. | 

(5) On board the Defence, in May, 1742, they made 200 the medium of three evening azimuths ; at 6 A. M. ſaw the iſland St u 


year, had two morning azimuths with the Iſland St Paul in fight, SE. about 10 leagues, and made 10 on a medium: Alſo in the Seu 
the ſame year, we made 180 48' by an evening azimuth, and at 8 P. M. ſaw St Paul'ggSE, about 6 leagues. A 


. 
* 
bd 
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Northward, not to paſs the latitude of 355; becauſe under that latitude: you frequently have 


the winds from NE. to E. Several ſhips for want of obſerving this, after loſing a deal of 


time in beating to windward, have been obliged to run to the Southward, as far as 40“, to 
regain the Weſterly winds ; which makes it evident, that in cafe of contraty winds you ſhould: 
rather put her head to the Southward than the Northward. Rat 

When you have made 70" Eaſt longitude from the Cape, you edge away by degrees to the 
Northward, in ſuch manner as to be able to pats the Tropic of Capricorn in 83“ of the ſame: 
jongitude. If, before you fail to the Northward, you can obſerve the variation, you will be 
more certain of the poſitron you are in. By examining ſome latter journals of this navigation, 

find the variation, 70 Eaſt of the Cape, about or 125 3o' or 135 N. Weſterly (c). 


From the Tropic of Capricorn ſteer NNE. to go 60 leagues to the Weſtward of the Trial Trial 


Rocks, which are a cluſter of various high rocks above and under water, extending about Noc. 


15 leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, and 5 from North to South: It was diſcovered by a Dutch 
hip, 17 19: Its exiſtence was afterwards confirmed by a ſloop, ſent from Batavia to deter- 
ine the exact ſituation, which was found in 19* 30“ South, and 80 kagues Weſt of New- 
Holland. It will be moſt prudent to paſs the latitude thereof in the day-time, becauſe you may 
ill foul of it in the night, when you reckon yourſelf a good way off it. ; 


In the latitude of '22* 6' South, and 74 30 Eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope, lies Cloate's Cloate's 
Wiland (d). It was difcovered by Capt. Naſh, who reported that it extended about ten or eleven ! 
W-a2ues NEbN. and SWbS. and that it might be feen 10 or 12 leagues at ſea, 


Having; 


(Y Capt. Vincent ſays, this is at leaſt 4 leſs than it will be found: But it is to be conſidered that this obſervation of the variation 
as made in 1740, and Capt. Viacent's in 1758; beſides the uncertainty of determining the longitude by a dead reckoning of ſo long a 
n: Therefore I would adviſe the endeavouring to make the Iſland St Paul's by all poſſible means, eſpecially if bound through the ſtraits 
f Bally, or any other to the Eaſtward thereof. ; | 
10 he firſt account we have of this iſland is from Mr Naſh, of the Houſe of Auſtria, from Oſtend for China, in 1719. They ſaw 
rſt (being very clear weather) about 3 A. M. on which they immediately brought to and ſounded, but had no ground with 100 fathoms, . 
hough not above 4 miles off ſhore (ſome accounts ſay they had no ground within 2 miles of the iſland). The day before, and ſeveral days 
ter, they obſerved an incredible quantity of ſea-weeds, like thoſe from the Gulf of Florida, and ſmall birds, like lap-wings; both in ſize 
Wind flight. This iſland cannot be ſeen far, even in clear weather, and lies NEbN. and SWbS. about 32 miles in length, with terrible 
xeakers from each end, ranning about 3 miles into the ſea : It lies in the latitude of 22 South, 74® 30 meridian diſtance, and 92% Eaſt 
Þngitade from the apes variation 6®'go' N. Weſterly. From hence they made 30 &' Eaſting to the Ifland Bally, and 7 26' Weſting to 
wa-head. As they did not find any account of it in their books or charts, they gave it the name of Cloate's Ifland, in honour of a Fle-- 
iſh baron, probably one of their owners, 
The Haeflinghield fell in with it in 1743; they ſaw it at day-light, bearing from SEZS: to EbS. about 6 leagues. They report it lies 
E. and SW, 7 or 8 leagues in length, of a moderate height, and pretty level, with a Jar ſlope to each end, from whence they ſaw 


and St Paul :. Alſo 67 3“ meridian diſtance, and 84% 26 Eaſt longitude from Cape Lagullas ; their variation the morning before was 
17 N. Weſterly, From this iſland they ſteered nearly North for 7 days, when they made the land of Java, in the latitude of 80 and 

* d meridian diſtance, and in 3+ days more made Java-head, in 70 5' meridian diſtance, and 7® 12”. Weſt longitude from Cloate's 
and, 


of longitude in their reckonings from the Cape (which is not to be wondered at in ſo long a run, when ſometimes they ſhall differ half 
much on board the ſame ſhip) yet they agree as near as can be expected in their run from thence to Java-head ; ſo that we may conclude - 
difference of meridians between this iſland and Java-head to be about 7 20. 


And that it does not lie above 3 or 4® at moſt, from the coaſt of New - Holland, I humbly ſubmit the following reaſons : becauſe the ſhip | 


ince of Wales in 1738, the evening before they made this coaſt (in the latitude of Cloate's Iſland) obſerved the variation 50 5 5 N. Weſt- - 


nce to the Weſt end of Cambava, lying, according to theſe charts, much about 12 to the Eaſtward of Java-head, which agrees 
arly with the other two ſhips runs, for by deducting the 4* J Eating, there remains 7® 1 'Welting to Java-head. . 
And here it may not be amiſs to inſert ſome account of this land from Capt. Pelly's: At firſt fight it. made like ſmall iſlands, ſo very low 


inded, but had no ground with 160 fathoms nor indeed did he find any fign of ſoundings as he ran in towards it, the water being not 
all diicoloured. Standing in ENE. he raiſed the land, and found it long and level, about the height of the Lizard, and might be ſeen 


ade from the Iſland St Paul home to this land. | 
It has been wondered at by ſome, why I ſhould lay Cloate's iſland down 40 from the coaſt of New Holland: Capt. Vincent imagines it 
5 not lie more than 30 leagues therefrom ; but if ſo, I think Capt. Pelly muſt have ſeen it: And as the diſtance has never been uuly, 
rmined, I thought it prudent to lay it down rather to the Weſtward, that the navigator might be on his guard in time, thoug 1 
ſo erroneouſly far as the French Neptune, which muſt be more likely to have the contrary effect. 


1 


By comparing theſe aceounts together, we may obſerve the variation does not alter very much hereabouts; and although they differ about 


ly, being then at the largeſt computation about 38 leagues from the land; alſo becauſe the ſaid ſhip made but :4*® 2 meridian diſtance, from 


t though it could not be ſeen off the deck, but only a great ſmoak ariſing from it, they ſet it only at 5 or 6 leagues diſtance. He alſo - 


Ir 10 leagues, and believed that the land like iſlands joined to the reſt. He made about 34 meridian diſtance, and 39® J Eaſt lon- 


ſtand. 


e breakers. By their accounts they make it in latitude 220 South, meridian diſtance 260 5 and longitude 3 20 40“ Eaſt from the 
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Having paſſed the Trials you muſt continue your courſe. NNEZE. till within ſight of Java, 
ſo you will make the land about 50 leagues to the Eaſtward of the Straits of Sunda, and tj, 
is diſtance enough to prevent any error to the Weſtward. * If you follow theſe. directions 500 
generally find the error on the other ſide: The journals confirm this, that the ſnips which 
fail from the Cape of Good Hope to Java, by following nearly this track, have fell in with thi 
land further to the Eaſtward than they reckoned : But obſerve, that it is even dangerous ſometimez 
to run too far to the Eaſtward, on account of the difficulty you have to get out of the bay, 
formed by the coaſts of New Holland, and the iſlands to. the Eaſtward of Java, where you often 
0 with frequent calms and currents, which run with rapidity through the channels of theſt 
It is not thus with ſhips which ſail from the Iſlands of France and Bourbon for the Strait 
of Sunda ; their error, from whatever cauſe it ariſes, is generally 70 leagues to the Weſtward 
It will be proper for navigators, who make this voyage, to take care to prevent this difference 
by. ſtanding ſo far to the Eaſtward, as that after paſſing the Trials you muſt make good x 
NEbN. courſe, till within fight of the coaſt of Java. S 


= 


In either of theſe caſes, if, after all the precautions neceſſary, you ſhould fall into the Weſt. 


1 


ward, and that in 7* 300 South latitude you do not fee the land, haul upon the wind, to get to 

the Eaſtward till within ſight of it. „ apt TR 
lian  Seventy-ſeven leagues to the Southward of the Weſt point of Java (e), in 107 30“ South lat. 
Inland. tude, lies an Iſland, called Chriſtmas by the Engliſh, and Money by the Dutch: Some year, 
ſince, a ſhip of that nation run aground thereon, in the night, and was wrecked : Its ſituation 
is badly laid down in the charts of both nations. I have determined it by the remarks taken fron 
the journals of ſeveral navigators, who have fell in with it, both in going and coming from the 
Straits of Sunda. 15 1 | oj det | 
The iſland is high V, very woody, and of a very beautiful a , affording freſh water, 
land tortoiſes and wild hogs. It is ſaid to be ſafe all about, and that on the North fide there ui 
anchoring in 14 or 15 fathoms. 1 | * _ | | 
Killing The Killing or Coco Iſlands were obſerved, by Capt. Hudſon, to lie in the lat. of 11* 50 South, i 
ad. who alſo made 6* 50 meridian diſtance, Weſt from Java-head: They are ſmall broken iſland 
and not to be ſeen above 4 leagues: They are covered all over with trees, and have abundance «if 
breakers about them: They extend about 2+ leagues N. and S. but not ſo much E. and W. . 
When you fall in with the South coaſt of Java (g) there is no judging with certainty (a 
want of good remarks) of your diſtance from the Straits of Sunda, experience only can enabl:i 
you to.diſtinguiſh this. The land near the ſhore is generally very woody. There are ſeveri 
bays and ſome iſlands or rocks, which border the coaſt, and ſeem to render it dangerous land 
ing there. The bottom is not proper for anchoring, but very near the ſhore. Inland it i 
covered with high mountains, eſpecially the Eaſt part, where they are very craggy. 4 
Being in fight of this coaſt, when you are about 4 or 5 leagues off it, fail along by it, lying 
generally about EbS., and WN. except near Wine-cup Point, where it trenches a little mor 
North and South. | | : a | = 
Wine-cup Wine-cup Point lies in 7* 28“ South latitude, and may be known, coming from the Ea 
loint. ward, by the coaſt's ſeeming to terminate there; the double land, near the ſhore, lowers towariF 
this paint, which is low and covered with trees: At its extremity there is a little ſandy iſa 
cloſe to the water's edge; and the coaſt in this part is encompaſſed with breakers a quarter .. 
Jeague oft. | 8 
[0088 


(e) Or Java-Head; though the Weſt Point of Java, and Java-Head, are not the ſame, but only the author of the Neptune (cen 
mean Java-Head whenever he mentions the Weſt Point of Java, as is more particularly evident in the next page. * 
It may be ſeen 10 leagues in clear weather, There are many birds flying about it. 4 
(2) The draught in my colleQion is compoſed from ſeveral accurate Dutch ones. The latitude of the principal places upon the co 4 
are laid down, agreeable to the obſervations of ſeveral navigators who have frequented theſe parts. | 1 4 


From We 


C 


Eaſtward it 1 Fi 

is laſt extent, at | 
9225 Trouwer 's Iland, and 3+ laps's (5) Iſland, low [Nand. 
ind woody Y abo 5 or 30 fathoms. 


; paſt. Wine-Cup: Point, ſteer WNW. towards Claps's Ifland, bearing thus about 20 
leagues therefrom. As you near it, you may perceive to the N. Weſtward, the Weſt point of 
Java (i), on which there is a mountain of à moderate height, whoſe Weſt end lowers more 


ſud 


laps's Iſland to the Welt poet of Java (i), which ſeems 
hy from the foot of the mountain, with 


bove water, about a quarter of a league off ſhore; and to the S. Eaſtward thereof a reef upon 


Which the. ba; Breaks. ee ulacad 0.1 
1 Fee 4 leagues from this point is Capuchin or the firſt point (2) of the Straits (1), and at its Prince's 


Lew - 


xtremity a rock, with a tree upon it, which navigators call the Friar. The coaſt between Iſland. 
heſe two points forms a bight, all along which there are ſeveral high rocks, reſembling, at a 
liſtance, boats under the fail. To the Northward you may ſee the land of Prince's Iſland, whoſe 
E. part makes the North coaſt of a little ſtrait (n). by which you enter that of Sunda, At 

SW, point (u) of this iſland, and 2 leagues NWbN, of the Frair, are ſeveral great rocks, Rocks 
Wcalled the Carpenters, extending WSW. about a quarter of a league: They are almoſt cloſe to Cen 
ne another, and ſteep to, having 60 fathoms cloſe aboard them: All the coaſt off Prince's Iſland — 
Gne —— Welt (o) of the firſt point, in a bay, on the coaſt of Java, you find the little Cantaye 
Hand Cantaye (p), where ſeveral e put in for water and wood (). Some charts lay down Ang 
z bank projecting to the Weſtward, from the North point of this uland ; but an experienced 
Navigator (7) affirms, that at half a quarter of a league from this point he found 6+ fathoms: 
herefore you need not be too fearful of turning it in this part. 
Between the Iſland Cantaye and the Firſt Point, there lies a great rock or little iſland. EL 
As the winds, during this monſoon (s), generally blow between 88E. and ESE. to enter 
Wthis ſtrait you muſt keep the coaſt of Java on board, and go. as near the Friar as poſlible : 
WT his rock is ſafe, and there appears no danger within a cable's length of it. When you are 
ear it, and it bears NNE. you may perceive, beyond it, in the ſame direction, a very high 

III, 


(>) This is called by the French Iſles des Briſans , but is beſt known to the Engliſh by the name of Claps's Iſland. 

i) Or rather Java-head ; for that which the Engliſh call the firſt point is rather the Weſteramoſt part of Java, as is evident by the next 
paragraph. | 5 

405 Al! thoſe points (1ſt, zd, 3d. and 4th) in the Straits of Sunda, are on the Java ſhore. 
(/) In the draught ot the Straits of Sunda, in the Engliſh Pilot, the firſt point of the ftraits is placed 17' more Northerly than it ſhould 
de: By my obſervations, and thoſe of ſeveral navigators, I make its latitude 6® 30, inſtead of which, the Engliſh Pilot has it co 
2. Beſider, if on the ſame draught you draw a ſtraight line, from the firſt point to Crackata or Crockatoe Hill, the Eaſt part of Prince's 
land will then be between them; whereas I have obſerved, that when theſe two objects are in one, the Eaſternmoſt point of Prince's 
land, inſtead of being ſhut in, appears open, 2 or 3%. It was neceſſary to correct ſo conſiderable an error, as well as many 
2 with reſpect to the bearings and diſtances, which I ſhall not relate here, but refer you to the difference between my draught and 
e other. 

() By ſome called Prince's Straits; the Dutch call it Behouden, or the Safe Paſſage. | 

l) Or rather the South Point, (e) This ſhould be Eaſt. () Called by the Engliſh Mew Iſland. 

(21 In anchoring at this place, I would caution you againſt a ledge of ſunken rocks, which bear about NW. one mile from the 
atering-place, (r) M. le Chevalier de la Boiſſere. % Between April and November. 


| | 110 1 | 47 OM, aw DIRECT O RN . 
nut. ke a'ſugar-loaf, upon 
Thpoſe who intend to pat in at Cantaye Illand, as ſoon as they have paſſed the Friar, (yy 
to windward, to round the North part of this iſland, at whoſe extremity is a grœat ſteep rock 
but no danger about it, being ſeparated only by a little channel. For conveniency of your bos 


I fome ſhips, after falling to lee ward of the Straits of Sunda, have been lucky enough to * 


Pepper 
Bay. 


Thwart 
the Way 


Iſland. 


Serigny 


of half a league. 


' ſhore. The refreſhiments to be had at this place are ſea tortoiſes (u). fowls, and coco-nuts, wfid 
© the inhabitants of Prince's Iſland bring in their proes on beard'the ſhips : Theſe'commodity, 


arms of Holland cut thereon ; and an inſcription, ſetting forth that they have taken poſſeſſion x 
it. _ You get wood on the iſland, and water oppoſite thereto, por Java 5 It falle fry cafeades dow 
Hereabouts, © _ 


I Tris neceffary, in this ſeaſon, to prefer the little ſtrait, between the coaſt of Java and Princes 


weltome When you ſail from Cantaye Iſland, keep along ſhore, as far as Welcome or the Sound Point, 
which may be rounded at three quarters of a league diſtance, and even nearer upon occaſivn 


Made or When you are to the Northward of Welcome or the Second Point, fteer NE. for the Fourth 


* 1 n 


tlie 1Nand Cracata; then tho Eaſt point of Prinde's Iſland, bee 


* 


s a little tet © TY OATS on 
a little more Norther x. 1 


4 
: \ 


* 1 — 


wooding and watering, you may anchor mid-way, between this little iſland and the-coaſt of Jan 


in 38 fathoms, ſandy ground, its point bearing between'the North and elt (), at the diſt 


This iſland is not inhabited. | "The huts or villages are on Java, and that a good way fron 


are for the moſt ſcarce, and their price exorbitant. Upon this iſland there is a ſtone, with fh 


Zs gr ess rag 


* the hill, by the ſea - ſide, which is the only water you can get a PHONE. 
'winds which blow at this time, to gain the coaſt of Java, which you ſhould keep on board, ng 
only for the benefit of the winds, but alſo to get anchoring ground in caſe of a calm and a cn 
"trary current, which is the reaſon you cannot ſucceed on the coaſt of Sumatra. 
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enter through the great channel, they have employed much time in beating againſt winds ani 
currents, which is enough to prevent your making choice of it. | 


Within Welcome Bay there are feveral iflands: It extends as far as Pepper Bay, or more pro 
- perly Point, or the Third in the Strait, which lies 6 leagues NEbEZE. of the Second. To th 


NE. of this Second Point there is a bank (w), upon which an Engliſh ſhip run aground: | 
will be proper for thoſe who are obliged to turn it, in this part, to pay attention thereto, 


- which lies about 14 leagues therefrom, on this 3 the compaſs. Having failed about 
leagues you may perceive, to the NEbN. an iſland of a moderate height, and very uneven, calla 
by navigators Thwart the Way or the Middle Iſland, becauſe it is nearly fo between the coaſts; 
Sumatra and Java. This iſland is about 4 miles long, NEbN. and SWbS. At its SE. point 

reef projects a mile out. b ; d e 5 ; 
bo The Hand Cantaye being unable to ſupply ſhips that ſtand in need of proper refreſhment 
or Whoſe condition wants repairing, thoſe who are ſo circumſtanced-will do well to anchor af 
Serigny, to the N. Eaſtward of Pepper-Bay, at the foot of ſeveral high mountains, which are ali 
that ſide. S | | | 
To gain this place, having paſſed the Second Point of the Strait, ſhape a courſe towards tl 
Third, which is more extenſive than the other, forming ſeveral little bays, and containi n 
about 3 leagues in circumference. Within Pepper-Bay is an iſland, to the N. Weſtward « WI 
which there are breakers, which render its approach dangerous, as indeed is the whole of ti 
ws * 1 al 


bay. 
1a wil 


(i) Or rather between the NW. and W. for it cannot be brought to bear North of the ſhip. () Or Turtles. 1 
(ww) Whereon there is but 9 feet water; in ſome places it ſtretches to the ENE. and WSW. 2 cables in length. and one in breath 
When on it, the Northernmoſt peak on Prince's Iſland is one with Welcome, or the Second Point, bearing WNW. about 5 miles, 0 
1 L L 


( 
{ 
L 
Pepper, or the Third Poict, NEZE, About 2 cables length NNW. from it there is 19 fathoms. c 


1 2 x 
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y hen you ate off 9 per lor the/Third Point; about a league di ſtant, you may fee the litttle 
* N. hieb from this ſitustion is confounded. with the coaſt of Java, 
near it : N 


— 


— 
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erer be known by ſevenal great trees upon it, in- ſome places thick, in 
others ſeatteved/ and leſs ennfuſed. In failing! towards this ifland you muſt take care to keep 
1 always om the ſtarboard fide, and to anchor about three-quarters of a league NNW. thereof; 
vou will then be about the ſame diſtance from the village of Serigny, on the coaſt of Java, 
under the deli sit of the Seuond mountain in Pepper Bay. There are many inhabitants, and a. 
market every day. The governor, who reſides here, is dependent on the king of Bantam, and 
all the country round about belongs to that prince. The Dutch only reſerve its trade. Theſe 
in general, are very ſelfiſh, and will buy any kind of merchandize, provided you will ſell. 
them at a Very low -tate, and pay, in exchange, very dear for their commodities. They appear 
very affable, hut you muſt be on your guard if yon would. not be cheated by them. You, may 
ſet up tente and ſend your ſick aſhore upon the iſland. There is a reef, about a mile to the 
Northward, which trenches from thence to the ſhore. i Seen nt 438 5 
I is abbut 4 leagues NbE. from Serigny to the Fourth Point. The land along ſhore is 
full of coco: nut · trees, which: are the ſtaple of this country. In ſome places, and eſpecially 
beyond the village of Negery, there are ſeveral breakers, the fartheſt of which reaches half a 
quarter of a league from the ſhore. Having weighed from Serigny, keep about a league off ſhore, 
Notwithſtanding the irregular ſoundings, which increaſe further off, there is good anchoring. 
ground in 20 or at moſt 30 fathoms: Therefore keep within that depth, in caſe it ſhould fall 
calm, or you have not wind enough to ſtem the current, which generally runs in this ſeaſon to 
the 8. Weſtward, „„ 03-03 257 ont = gt; 
The Fourth Point has nothing remarkable, except that beyond it the coaſt runs about a league Anger or 
and a half to the 8. Eaſtward, as far as that of Anger or Anjere: The principal village to Avjere. 
which navigators have given this name, is ſituate near the ſea- ſnore, about two miles on this ſide 
of the Point: Here you may get buffaloes, hogs, fowls and ducks. Thoſe ſhips that are ſhort 
of proviſions may put in here: You will be oppoſite this place when the Middle Iſland is in 
one with the high land of Sumatra, about Hog Point; but obſerve that there is no holding 
ground between the two points above mentioned, and that a ſtrong current is ſufficient to 
drive you. 8 | $43 TMR | | 7 

NNE. 1+ league from Anjere Point, and at the ſame diſtance ESE. of the South part cas and 
f the Middle Iſland, hes a little round iſland, covered with trees, commonly called the Bonnet Butos. 
or Little Cap: This name was given it, to diſtinguiſh it from another like it, but larger and | 
higher, called the Hat of Brabant, or the Great Cap, (x) bearing NZ W. 7 miles off the 
Bonnet. THY 1 By | 
As from Anjere Point *till you are paſt theſe iſlands, there is no good anchoring, but in very 
deep water; it will not be prudent to leave the coaſt of Java,. to go between them, but with 
Wa freſh breeze, and not as ſeveral ſhips have done, at the firſt appearance of wind, which ſeldom 
Wiſts long enough to get to the Northward of St Nicholas (% Point, or the length of the North- 
gc nmoſt of theſe iſlands. Without this precaution, if it ſhould- prove calm, you are driven to 
nnd fro by the currents, which hereabouts are exceeding rapid, becauſe the. channels through 
hich they run are ſo narrow that they augment their velocity. 

= lo the N. Eaſtward of the Little Cap, it is ſaid there is a dangerous bank (z), extending. 
long the coaſt of Java, Therefore, whether you fail from. Anjere Point, or any place on this 

| fide 


— 
* 
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(x) Known to the Engliſh by the name of the Button, as is the former by that of the Cap. (y) Or Bantam, 

(&, This is called Brouwer's Sand, and is very dangerous, ſhoaling very ſuddenly. The Harriſon's Jong-boat was on the this ſand. in 
1 fathom, with 4 or ; fathoms within a caſt all round about it; the Cap then bore SWS. Thwart the Way WbN. the Buiton NW. 
16 point of an iſland near the ſhore, which ſhut in Bantam Point, NbE, a very little iſland, cloſe in-ſhore, ENE: 


| 
| 
ſ 
; 
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fide of it, you muſt deays lena this ifdarid (a) t6 the. ſtarboard; + 


os 1 enn 0 * 


between n rev 
South' point of the 'Middle and) and then paſt the Great Ca 00h e aft den ir had 3 2 
1608 you”think"proper.'! Absut-a' wile off the SW. parti 8 Tchad (+) here is a 0 

4 feet under water, n which an Engliſh (hip damaged ber keel Navigators were a es 


| ede ignorant of this danger; Nererat having failed on all ſides of this illarid,: > gu, 0 


The Two 


| 


The Sha- 
.bander, 


Tollong- 
Bouang 
Kaver. 


before it a great bank; the verge of which is near 3 leagues off; and tot 


lang. 


it (c), whence is thought notivery eiten. 2d} od 5d et et: 
dt Nicholas Point (ealled by ſome Bantam Point, "10n: dmg. 0 nearneſb to the town ert 
"that name)-bears EAN. 3 leagues from the Great Cap. 1'think it uapeceſfary. ti come near 0 
point, unleſs the appearance of an approaching calm, to ſecure convenient anchoray eptl 
"herefore; after BY the Great Cap, ſteer NNE. to get . the TwWo $1 4 leagu alt 
therefrom,” on this point of the compals, and ſituate in 5 South lattude (e. They are Herd 
little iflands neat each other, and of an re. may be ſeen 6 or y leagu f C 
rather by the height of the trees planted' thereon, than that bf e and. When bear Fe In 
and SbW. they make in one. 116t{t 2091 07 tert moi egen Haide Kit: 
From each end of theſe iſlands are two reefs hear the water's « 6 which extend half a quy 


ter of a league North and South; and though they encompaſs 5 the Eaſt and Welt. ca 

yet you may near them (eſpecially the laſt) without danger 6: Nay, it is even improper 45 
eeß too great a diſtance from them, in order toavojid two 75 honks near them, one of Which calu ty 

the Shabander-(from the name of a Dutch ſhip which narr Ecaped being wrecked here) li 


miles WbN=N. of the Southernmoſt "iſland (g). The (hip Jupiter, commanded! by Mr 
Da audrais du Freſne, alſo ſtruck upon it, returning from China, and had be hel 1 
knocked off, which obliged him to go to Batavia to careen. 

Moſt of the manuſeript charts place this er at a greater diſtance from the Two iſt e f 
than it teally is; the ſame error is found with re to the Eaſt boaſt of Sumatra, from when 
theſe flands are not above 6 or 7 leagues diſtant. I have corrected theſe miſtakes in my chan 
and to render them more agreeable to the opinion af other nvigetars, I conſulted their remariſ Meſt 
and found that th wy agreed with mine. | 

Two leagues and a half EbN. of the Northernmoſt of the Tee Siſters, are two little bank 
of neil ap on which, feveral perſons, who have been near thaw; «ens h have ſeen roch ( 5: 
but as ted ſay nothing of them, it may be preſumed that they are covered at igh water. 

All the coaſt of Sumatra, from the Straits of Sunda to the length 'of the Two Sifters, :« Ae 
land (i); and beyond as far as the Straits of Banca, is low and woody, along which are t 
mouths of ſeveral rivers, the moſt conſiderable of which is called Tollon * : There n 

* 2 the ce fr 
is another, projecting ſtill further in ſome places, and on which are ſeveral dry parts: This e 


is known by a point, which they ſay is an iſland, whereon are trees higher than in any ot pa. 


place hereabouts, for which reaſon it is called Great · Tree Iſland: From thence: to the ent rau Aic 
of the Straits of Banca, the coaſt forms a bight, and extends NbE. 13 or 14 leagues. vent! 

Though 1 the bearings of this coaſt you may conclude the Iſland Lucepara to bear Ni bm 
34 ce the Two Sfters Y); yet the irregularity of the currents, which run into or out Wl iz 
the Straits of Banca, together with the _ and An the rivers ny the coaſt of Suma. g. 


preve reſp 

s, I 

(a) The Great Cap, or . (4) The Little Cap. (e) I have alſo inſtrutions which give an account of one t neſs t 

17 feet water upon it, from whence the Button bers SELS. 2 miles. (d) Theſe iſlands are called by the Engliſh and Duich ith 

alſo in ſome French draughts, the Two Brothers, - I Or 5 13“ according to Capt. Haggis, who, by two very good ob- Dut 

tions off theſe iſlands and Lucepara, made juſt 20 difference of latitude between them; and ſays Lucefara's latitude, as laid down in ould 

143, is well laid down, ( ft) Capt. Hall ſays, you may go within Z of a mile i© the Wellward of them, and have 10 Or) V 

thoms. See page 127. g) This ſhoal I take to be ſcattered in different parts, and that it extends ferner than is general) 

gir ed: See the Sandwich's account of it in the Appendix, p. 137, 8. () Called Brou wer's Sand: There are ſeveral pa 


tueſe parts named ſo; very likely om account of their being diſcovered by one Brouwer or Brewer, an ancient Dutch commander. . 
(i) Here muſt certainly have been an omiſſion in the original; becauſe in fact it really is ſo: Therefore I have ſuppli-d that defect 

diſtinguiſhed in the Italic character. (4) Capt. Haggis ſays, they bear neareſt NbE. bu: that you muſt ſteer NNE. and b 

ned by your ſoundings, as in the following directions. The diſtance muſt he more than g4 leagues. See the preceding Note (e 


* 


for te EAST INDIE S. 113 
levent your ſhaping a direct courſe from one to the other. The beſt method is to ſteer by the 
OLE AERIE IICI TEA AN 1 CEA $4 % 
As ſoon as you. have fight of the Two Siſters, ſteer ſuch a courſe as to go about three-quar- 
of a league to the Weſtward of them in 12 and 13 fathoms (1). From thence ſteer NNE. 
order to keep in 13, 12, and 10 fathoms : If it increaſes to 15 or 16, this is a proof that you 
e too far off the coaſt of Sumatra, to the Eaſtward; if ſo, you muſt borrow more from the 
arth, and even from the Weſt, ſo as to regain the coaſt'of Sumata. 
On the contrary, if by means of the tides you are drove too near the iſland of Sumatra, the 
h will decreaſe to 12, 10, and 8 fathoms: As ſoon as you have this laſt depth ſtand to the 
Award, or atleaſt anchor, if the winds will not permit that, in order to avoid the banks 
ordering the coaſt of Sumatra; the 'moſt dangerous, and that which projects the furtheſt, is 
F Great-Tree Iſland, before mentioned, called by ſome Turtle Bank. ant 
in the day-time, and clear weather, you may know your diſtance from this iſland, as well 
j ſight thereof as by your ſoundings; but in the night-time, or hazy weather, it is neceſſary to 
p the lead going. MN, Mes 2 W544 2 | wo td + 
When you e aſt Great-Tree Iſland, as you near Lucepara, the depth decreaſes very regu- Idand 
irly, to 74 fathoms, When you may ſee it, lying in 3” 13“ South latitude (n): It is ſmall, and Lucepars. 
e land low, but by means of great trees it may be eaſily ſeen 6 leagues at ſea: You ſtand to- 
ards this iſland till it bears North, about 2+ leagues, and then anchor, if the tide or night will 
ot permit you to get within the ſtraits. 44 | 
From the South point of the ifland Banca (2) extends a ſhoal near 5 leagues SSW. If for 
ant of following this direction (o), or if any unforeſeen accident ſhould force you on that ſide ; 
; ſoon as you perceive it, whether by ſeeing the land to the Northward, or by diminution of 
ze ſoundings, you muſt ſteer WNW, till you get ſight of Lucepara: But theſe marks are 
unneceſſary to know when you are to the Eaſtward thereof, and conſequently South of 
anca;' it is ſafficient, in order to be certain of it, that you cannot ſee the land to the 


eſt ward. 4. 

J See the note (in page 112 ; and the Sand wich's account in the Appendix, page 137. | 

(m) This latitude is conhrmed by Capt. Haggis's obſervations in the Prince Henry, 1761. By whom alſo I am informed, that 26 

les to the South ward of Lacsferd ho bal but 44 F. hard ground; that he was alſo on it laſt voyage, in 5 F. at noon, and had a 

od obſervation in latitude 30 45” S. and made it in the ſame latitude this voyage; but if ſo, its diſtance mult be 10 or 11 leagues from 
cepara. After you have run from this bank 10 miles NZE. you fee Lucepara a head. . 

(=) Moſt of the old charts vary much in the latitude of the South end of the Iſland Banca, I took the neceſſary meaſures to fix it 

an my charts with greater exaQneſs : I had an obſervation within ſight of it, in 1737 ; beſides this, I worked a bearing and diſ- 

ce from Lucepara, whereby I formed a tolerable determination, and accordingly placed it in 30 12 South latitude z a very different 

fition from that which former hydrographers aſſign it. ö A 

Pieter Goos, in his general chart of the Eaſtern ocean, which navigators have hitherto looked upon as the moſt correct, places 
part in g® 40, which is 28“ more to the Southward than it ſhould be; and the Engliſh Pilot in 3* 30, or 18“ too far South- 
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. 
Almoſt all the 22 charts, which are preferred to the former, are of the contrary opinion ; They fix this part in 2 387, con- 
quently 34' too far Northerl 7. 4 
This ſhews to what dangers the navigator is expoſed, by confiderable errors in what he thinks he may depend upon: I leave any one 
judge how neceſſary it was to correct them. | E 5 
[ nave not confined myſelf to this correction alone, the old draughts of the Straits of Banca require a greater ſtill; bearings badly 
diſlances ill determined, dangerous omiſſions, in a word, every thing therein defeQtive, more or leſs; ſo that I thought it 
ſary to draw a new one: Accordingly, in paſſing through this ſtrait I obſerved, with the utmoſt exactneſs I poſſibly could, 
reſpective ſituation of the points, the bearings of each in particular, and the moſt remarkable places: Alſo, beſides my own obſerva- 
„I conſuited the journals of able navigators, which have furniſhed me with materials for determining all the parts with greater ex- 
neſs than they have hitherto been. i 5 | 
th reſpect to Billiton Iſland, and the ſtraits between that and the Eaſt end of Banca, I have followed the lateſt draughts drawn by 
Dutch. I wiſhed to have ſeen the memoirs or journals of thoſe who have navigated theſe parts, to have made them publick ; for 
ould think it hazardous ſailing without ſome ſuch help. 
e) Viz, bringing Lucepara to bear North about 24 leagues. 
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TuEsr ſtraits extend about 35 leagues from SE. to NW. The Ifland of Baue 
L whence it derives its name, bounds it on the Eaſt fide; and part of the coaſt of Sumuy, 
on the Weſt : This | | 
parts of which, near the ſhore, are waſhed by the ſea. You muſt not approach it too ner 
on account of a mud bank that borders it, extending half a league out, and even more in ſony 


laces. 
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coaſt is very marſhy, and has no other elevation but the trees, the low 


4 


Me. Par- The Iſland of Banca is higher, on which are ſeveral mountains; but the moſt conſpicuous * 
and Mo- thoſe of Parmiſſang and Monopin. WG Es 


nopin. The Little iſland Lucepara, before mentioned, lies at the SE. part of theſe traits; and form 
two channels to enter it; the Eaſtern one is very wide, and ſeerms to make an exceeding fin 

-paſſage; but it is not frequented. The author of the Engliſh Pilot mentions his hay 

converſed with a Dutch commander, particularly acquainted with theſe parts, who aſſured hin 

that this was the beſt paſſage, the leaſt depth being 8 fathoms. For my part, I think th 

requires the confirmation - of ſome experience, for all the ſhips (p)'to this day prefer the Wet, 

ern channel, between. the coaſts of Sumatra and Lucepara, which is about 3 leagues broad 

| Thofe who have the charge of ſhips ſhould be particularly careful in this part, on account d 
its ſhoalnefs ; ſeveral ſend their boat a-head to ſound, which is very prudent, but without thi 

precaution it will be eaſy to determine the track which you maſt — in mi bein with 
regard to Lucepara and the coaſt of Sumatra, This is the 1 I propoſe myſelf in the fa 
lowing Inſtruction; but firſt obſerve, that the tides run ve ong and wregular throughoy 
the ſtraits of Banca: The flood ſets to the Northward, according to the channel it runs through 
the ebb to the Southward in like manner. The continuance of either of them cannot b 
exactly aſcertained; oftentimes the ebb laſts for 16 hours, without interruption, and ſome 
N times leſs; ſo that you cannot calculate the beginning or end thereof: However, it ſuffice! 
| | to attend to the different changes, and to anchor when there is not wind enough to ſtem a con 
Now ſuppoſe that you ſet out from the place where I ſaid there was convenient anchorage (1 
to wait for the return of day, or a favourable tide; from thence ſteer WNW, till you brin 
Lucepara to bear NNE. then NW. till it bears NE. In this track you find 5 or 6 fathons 
ſoft mud. If your ſoundings are hard ſand, in this paſſage, it always denotes being nigh tt 
banks which encompaſs Lucepara ; therefore keep more to the Weſtward, in order to get int 
mud ſoundings, which is the proper channel. „ 8 
The Iſland Lucepara bearing NE. ſteer NWbN, till it bears ENE. then NNW. 1 
even if it be neceſſary NDW. ſo as to give the coaſt of Sumatra a good birth, which you mui 
then keep at a league, or a league and quarter diſtance: This will carry you clear of the bail 
which lies NWbN. of Lucepara, and SE. of the Firſt Point, with only 10 feet water, and a 
which you may ſee the breakers at low water (7): You muſt come no nearer the coaſt of Sumati 
if you would not riſque the running upon the bank which borders this coaſt, and whoſe very 
| | £70 | bull Fit 


( Dutch, as well as thoſe of other nations, 

(9) Viz. Lucepara bearing North about 2 + leagues, as in p. 113. | | 

(e) 1 his is the ſame ſhoal that the Cruttenden, Capt. Bowland, was upon in 1955 : It extends about NW. and SE. 2 leagues. 
is another ſmall one, which lies a little to the Weſtward of the middle part ofthis, where the Cruttenden was, and about South from "il 
NW. which is the ſhoaleſt part. There is alſo another ſmall bank, to the Southward of theſe, on which Capt. Charles Newton, in 
Concord, was aground. When Lucepara bore SSEZE. and the firſt point of Sumatra NNW. they had ſoundings as faſt as they cu 
heave the lead, from 10, 7, 4» 3 fathoms, to 10 feet: Therefore you muſt carefully avoid bringing Lucepara to the Southward of 8 
till the firſt point bears NW bW, when you are clear of thele banks, deepen your water apace, even though you ſteer NNE. 
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out half a league, or more in ſome places. Several ſhips; by ranging this coaſt too near, 
Wiki this accident; and have not been able to get off again without a great deal of 
In C5; / / OILERS DOPE ITT PILCT TH, WS, 

As you' near'the Firſt Point(s) of the Straits; the depth increaſes to 12 fathoms, mud; and 
e (oo ite ona ans yt 1} 

When Lucepara bears Eaſt of you, if che weather is clear, you may eaſily perceive the moun- 
rains.of Parmiſſang, on the Iſland of Banca, which lie NEW. of the Firſt Point of the Straits. 
According to the obſervations of ſeveral navigators, the depths in the paſſage between Luce- Remarks 
para and Sumatra vary at different times, at the fame bearings of Lucepara, and at the ſame en ein 
diſtance : Upon exatmining ſeveral journals, I took notice of this mequality, that ſeveral 1 
hips found 4. fathoms im the ſame place, 4 their eſtimation, where others had found depths 
6 at another time : This may be occaſianed by its being nearer to or further from the time * | 
ich water; or by the inundations of rivers, occaſioned by frequent and heavy rains; though I and Su- 
am apt to think, that the difference: of judgment, in the eftimation of the diſtance from Luce- 3% 
para, contributes alſo not à little hereunto 4 for inſtance, as on the coaſt of Sumatra it is very 
ſhoal, if inſtead of 2 leagues WSW. of the former, you are 3 + leagues from it (7), it is not 
urptiſing to find there leſs water: Therefore, when this happens, you muſt ſtand towards Lu- 
epara for deeper water 18 : ; 7 = 

It is reckoned: 8 leagues*'NWBN, from the firft point of theſe Straits to the ſecond : But it is 
> be obſerved; that the coaſt between them forms. two Falſe Points, ſo called to diſtinguiſh - 
hem from the'principal ones. This part is alſo bordered with a mud bank, which projects a 
ile, ſo that the coaſt may be ranged at 2 miles without danger: Where the depths, though 
nequal, are generally about 15, 18, and 20 fathoms . . | 
Upon the extremity of the Second Point there is a tree, which ſeems a little ſeparate from 
; fo that at firſt ſight you would take it for a ſnip at anchor. The coaſt beyond forms a great 
bay, which ſeeras to have eſcaped: the notice of the authors of the former charts, as well as 
he mud bank, which fills up the whole extent. Several navigators have imagined, that off 
ts extremity was a little bank, between which you might paſs. I ſatisfied myſelf of this; 
or being in a boat, I ſounded. from the Second Point, as far, and further than this pretended : 
dank (); and obſerved that this bay was very ſhoal, ſo that moſt of the bank might be ſeen 
t low water: In conſequence therefore of the bearings I had in failing along its verge, I have 
rawn it on my new draught. At the ſame time 1 obſerved that the courſe from the Second 
o the Third Point was NW N. 

Within the Second Point, about a quarter of a league to the Weſtward, there is a great tree, 
compaſſed with ſeveral others of an equal height; but as this is taller than the reſt, it looks 
ke a tree left to grow in the middle of a clipped hedge ; it ſerves as a mark to know the 
econd Point by, ini coming from the Northward, and to avoid the extremity -of the bank which 
es NW W. of this tree. þ | | 
By thele remarks it is evident that it is not only dangerous to range the coaſt of Sumatra, 
etween theſe two points, but alſo to fail directly from one to the other. The . propereſt 
7 courſe, 


. 


%) All theſe points, 1ſt, 2d, 3d, and 4th, in the Straits of Banca, are on the coaſt of Sumatra. 

(:) The Iſland Lucepara, and not Sumatra, as ſome have imagined, | 

(z) It may not be improper to obſerve here, that the ſhip Lynn, in 1733, fell in with a ſhoal, bearing NEbE, abou: 2 cables length 
tance, at which time the Second Point of Sumatra bore WSW. about 7 miles, when they had Z 7 tathoms ; the caſt before had no 
ound with the hand lead. | | 

They took this ſhoal for the ſame our author here mentions, though they were rather nearer the Banca than the Sumatra ſhore ; and 
delieve moſt ſhips go tothe Weſtward of it, though they imagine they go to the Eaſtward. In the day-time it is viſible enough, and ſo 
ily avoided ; but it muſt be dangerous in the night. | | 

Alſo the maſter of a Dutch ſloop gave an account, on board the London, in theſe Straits, in 2738, that he had been upon a rock, 
th 20 and 16 fathoms all round it, which lies Eaſt from the Second Point. about mid-channel, but rather nearer Banca ; likewiſe of 


_—_ down in the Dutch draughts, between the Third and Fourth Points, near the Banca ſhore, which he ſays lies nearer mi l- 
Ae 1 


ing from the Southward. 
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«courſe; after Nas the Second Point, is to ſtand tawards! the largeſt P;, Nana, which the, 
bears about NbE. At this bearing its two extretnities appear low, and the middle ſomewha 
higher. In this track you have 18 or 20 fathoms, which decreaſes to 15 ; as you near the iſlang 
keep in this depth. K:yau art in want of freſh water! atiwood;. you may (be convenient ij ſup. 
plied therewith upon the largeſt iſland. As there are, between theſe iſlands; ſome dangers ney 
the morſe edge, you muſt anchor without all, and not enter their channels without having fir 
proved them. +: t Ho bon %i no Alt: 7 | 
When you are off the Northernmoſt iſland ſteer for the Third Point, and leave the coaſt of 
Banca, along which are ſeveral dangers, and in general very fou grounds 
From P'. Nanka, when the weather is clear, you may. ſee, to the NWbW. -Monopin Hil 
fituate on the Weſt end of the Iſland Banca: Its height ſhews it a good way, off, and makes i 
a ſure mark to enter the ſtraits, in coming from the Northward, or to go out of them, com. 
n Id ahwifalfiigat $57 vd yo 251 
The Third Point of the Straits, a little higher than the others, is diſtinguiſhed by a beach 
ef red ſand: From off it, you ſteer Eb. () towards the Fourth Point, which lies 20 mils 
ExN. (x) therefrom : You fail therefore a little; more Northerly than the bearing of theſe two 
points, to avoid the edge of the banks off the river. Palimbam ()). which begin immediately after 
the Fourth Point, about which you often find unequal depths, of 12, 8, and 6 fathoms, which 
18 not to be wondered at, as it deepens amain by ſtanding to the Nori ware. 
To the Weſtward of the Fourth Point is a bank, on which the Stafford was aground, in com. 
pany with the Vork and St George; when a ſmall ſnow, coming by, ran aground alſo: The bear. 
1ngs on board the Stafford. (while aground); were the Third Point (being the Eaſternmoſt land in 
ſight) ESE. the Fourth Point SEbE. the Weſternmoſt land of Sumatra, in fight, Weſt, the Weſt. 
ernmoſt land of Banca NbW. Monopin Hill North, off the Sumatra ſhore 3+ miles. Sending the 
boat to ſound, found the bank run quite to the ſhore, and to the Fourth Point. It is ſoft mud at 
the edge of this bank, which is hard ſand, and ſo ſteep that in running acroſs it, in 3 or 4 boats 
lengths, had from 7 to 3 fathoms. The York, in the morning, could not come to the anchor ſhe 
let go over night. F FC 
The firſt river's mouth, beyond the Fourth Point, is not that of Palimbam, but you meet 
with it ſoon afterwards; as alſo a little further with a ſecond branch, which divides alſo into 
two branches, though this laſt double branch diſembogues itſelf by one mouth into the Straits, 
The Dutch have a factory 14 or 15 leagues up it; their principal trade here conſiſts 1n-pepper, 
calin (z) and rattan (a), 8 lle | 
Four leagues NEdN. off the Fourth Point, there is a dangerous reef, formed by ſeveral ſum- 
mits of rocks (encompaſſed with ſand) juſt above water. I examined it, and found 20 fathoms 
about a ſhip's length therefrom. is 6 10. hun vo nt Wo? g ; 
SWbs. 5 or 6 miles from theſe rocks, there is a bank of 10 fathoms, which any one, not apprike 
thereof, by ſounding on it, in the night, may think himſelf on the edge of the bank of Sumatra, 
and by ſtanding off may run .upon theſe rocks. 771 Sly ie 15 Fees | 
1 ſhall obſerve here that the tides run in and out of Palimbam River with great rapidity 
eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſons, which cauſe it to overflow greatly; then the water appca" 
muddy round about, ſeveral drifts. float along upon the water, pus ſometimes even 3 or 4 tr 
ſurrounded with buſhes, reſembling floating iſlands, which the violence of the torrent force 
into the ſea. In failing from this river, you- muſt guard againſt the force of the flood, whici 
drives towards the banks, and the ebb, which drives towards the Banca ſhore, where the ſouu-W 
ings, as I obſerved, are very dangerous, for beſides the different reefs you meet with, there . 
a conſiderable bank of gravel, which projects 1+ league SW. off the Weſtern point of this iſland = 
near which there is a rock, with only 9 or 10 feet water. : 


(x) Or rather WbN. (« }Orrather WIN. % Or Paambang. (=) Tutenague, or Fine Pewter, (a) A ſmall Cane. 
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In ſailing. from the third to the ſourth point, hen Monopin Hill bears NNW. you muſt 
er NW W. co range the banks off the river Palimbam ; but whether by day or night you 
muſt not approach. it under 8 fathems. Continuing this courſe you diſcover, to the NW. 
he Falſe Point of Batacarang, and ſoon afterwards the True one: Theſe two points, and the 
dom land which lies at the foot of Monopin Hill, 6 leagues to the Eaſtward, terminates the 
Straits of Banca, on the NW. ſide. The principal danger which is found in this channel is the 
Rock Frederick -Endrick (5), on which a Dutch ſhip as loſt ; and it is ſaid that on its ſhoal- 
{| part there is but 12 feet water: The ſhip Atalanta ſtruck on it in 1729, and was happy 
-nough to get off without hurt. The roc lies WIN. (e) of the higheſt part of Monopin 
Hill; and about 7 miles from the lot land of this part of Banca (d). You may avoid it by keep- 
ng rather n the coaſt of Sumatra; in 8 or 9 fathoms (e), whereby you have nothing to fear 
rom the banks which encompaſs the points of Batacarang: But the increaſe of that depth, about 
heſe points, is a ſign of nearneſs to Frederick-Endrick, You muſt be careful of this, otherwiſe 
you ſuddenly fall from 16 to 5 and, 3 fathoms. HE - | 

In coming ou of the Straits you diſtover, to the Northward of Monopin, ſeveral little iſlands, 
ome upon the North coaſt of Banca, others further off. I ſhall not deſcribe them here for want 
of memoirs, nor is the knowledge of · them any way eſſential to the ſubject I propoſed myſelf in 
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F 
| | From the Straits of BAN CA re PULLO-TIMOAN, | 


TAVING doubled Frederick-Endrick you ſteer NbE. to paſs between the Seven Iſlands 
and P. Taya: The former lies about 14 leagues on this point of the compaſs from Monopin 
Point; in 17 S. ). They are of various ſizes, and high enough to be plainly ſeen at 8 
2agues diſtance : The Southernmoſt appears very ſmall, and a lutle ſeparate from the reft : The 
orthernmoſt is the largeſt. The coaſting. along theſe iſlands is ſafe on the Weſt fide; but on 
e oppoſite fide, and between them, I know not what dangers may be met with. | 4 
P'. Taya, 25 miles NW. of the Northernmoſt of the Seven iſlands, is high, and may be eaſily 
en, in fine weather, 10 or 12 leagues: On the North fide thereof are two great rocks. Molt. 
ititudes taken on the parallel of this iſland fix it in 048“ 8. Pf 
In failing from the Straits of Banca, towards theſe iſlands, the depth increaſes from 7+ to 12, 
5, and 17 fathoms. In the night-time, or in cloudy weather, you may perceive whether the 
rrents ſet to the Weſtward by the ſaundings decreaſing, and having ſand mixed with mud; 
hereas on the Banca ſide they increaſe and are mud only. 


, - 


Beyond P'. Taya there are iſlands large, middling, and ſmall, and all in general exceeding 
igh: The moſt conſiderable is that of Lingen, which ſhews itſelf above the reſt, by a moun- 
un, whoſe top terminates in two pointed ſpires, like two ſteeples near each other: On the 
or Hendrick. (e) This ſhould be WNW, according to the Cæſar's Remark, in 1728. and Mr Wm. Smith's, in 1758; 
elſe it ſpreads wider, with great overfalls between, than has been imagined, which I am rather inclined to believe. Or perh: ps 


erent ſpiral rocks. 


4 This direction is taken from the journal of the Sieur Aignanla Mothe, chief pilot of the ſhip Conde, who ſounded this d ir ger, 
d the parts about it. s 


F 1 Or from the firſt caſt 4 6 F. ſteer no further Weltetly than SbW. and fo long you keep under 10 F. there is no danger wit that 
f) The chart of the Engliſh Pilot, and ſeveral other manuſcripts, - make this diſtance 5 leagues leſs than it ſhovld be, Moſt navi- 
1 agree in this error, which I have corrected; ſo that the diſtance from the Seven Iilands to Pe. Taya, in waich this ſame chertis 
3 by placing this laſt 13 leagues from the Seven Iſlands, ſhould be but 8, according to their bzarings and diffe ence of lati 24e. 
ls over in ſilence ſeveral other errors in the bearings and diſtances, which it was proper to correct. 
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Eaſt part of this iſland is another mountain joined to the former by low une which at a diſtang 
looks like an iſland: This laſt is not ſo high, nor rugged at the top. To the Eaſtward of t th 
lues a little iſland; of a ne height, covered with trees, about 1. ane ne from b. 


Dom 
ries 


Iflands, 


Mr Powell, chief wow of the Oſterly, mentions 5 ſmall iflands or rocks to the N.Eaſtward « 


ſeem, to me it doth not appear at all 
ence, it ſhould follow that the currents continually ſet into theſe ſtraits; but the experience d 


effect, without inveſtigating t 


Larkins, 1762. Woody Iſland, a ſmall iſland ſo named on account of its being covered wit 


Lingen Point, 1c II Aten ue his ee bis: | 
Some navigators ſay, that between Pe. Taya and the South point of P*. Lingeni lie — iſlank 
which are not marked upon the charts. 1 did not perceive any, and as it is requiſite to have bettet 
authority than hear · ſay, I did not think proper to inſert them in my charts (g 7: 

To the Northward of the Baſt point of . Lingen, and exactly under ans Line; ate . ſevery 
lttle low iflands, ſurrounded with rocks, called? the Dominies:.' 0 tt [21 

When you are about g leagues Eaſt of P'. Taya, ſteer NBbN. till in the katinide he: 30˙N. i 
dd to go without the two banks, which the Engliſh Pilot, and Dutch charts, lay 700 head 
abouts: Tlie Eaſternmoſt-lies NEbN. of the Eaſt point of P'. Lingen. I never could leam 
any thing certain in regard to theſe banks, or their ſituation, but 1 chink it ee to bene 


of them. CE S105: 5.000 42. 0! Or 110%7H8 
The foundings: tn this track; between F. Hayn and the Equinobtl Ane, 4016 or 20 fa 
thoms, fine grey ſand, and beyond it 24, 25, and 27, the ſamè grounſmſmm. 


Having paſſed the banks above mentioned, you muſt ſteer NW. to- get fight of P*, Avore: ' 

You- generally experience, in this track, ſome help to the Northward and Weſtward, and 
conſequently you make P*. Auore ſooner than you expected. Some navigators attribute the 
events to the currents, which run into the Straits of Malacca; however likely this opinion my 


: In" fact, as almoſt all ſhips fix. the ſame differ 


both ebb and flood abſolutely prove the contrary. This is jumping to a concluſion from the 
be cauſe: However, Fe 2 ſhould happen to be ſet to the Eaſtward, 

towards the Anambas, you may be apprized thereof by your fouridings, which will be 45 and 30 
fathoms mud; whereas in the fair-way to P.. Auore you have from 28 to 35, fine grey ſand 
ſometimes a little coarſer, mixed with fmall black tones, and very little mud. 
From P'. Auore you fail towards P'. Timoan, and from thence take your departure for P. 


Condore.' 1 have treated of theſe iſlands 1 in 1 78, to which I refer, as well a8. to the direc- 
nons I have given in the 83d, and following 
0 I Clio, but Is done of the Journal or memoin 
I have ſeen make any mention of them, I can 6 
Some of theſe iflands of the Holy Ghoſt have,” 1 years, been ſeen by ſome of our tips, iti 


Maoſt charts lay down the Iſlands of the tie Fl 
1 certain about them 
cularly the Oſterly, Capt. Frederick Vincent, in the Fat 1758, and the Albion, Capt. x pas 


trees; lies in the latitude of i 40. N. and 46*E: from P'. Taya. Saddle Ifland, making in tw 
hlloeks, which bear about E. and W. of one another, was ſeen by both ſhips; and lies in abon 
2 20" N. and about 28 E. T here is a remarkable white rock, bearing about SbW. 5 leagus 
from Saddle Iſland, on the W. fide whereof the Oſterly paſſed, within a mile of it, and had i 
F. fine grey ſand. The Albion went between them, rather nearer Saddle Iſland, and had 38k. 


Saddle Wand 3 or 4 leagues; but Capt. Vincent takes no notice of them; nor Capt. Earkinz 

who paſſed fo near Saddle Iſland that he muſt have ſeen them, had they exiſted, The Souther 

moiſt of the Anambas were ſeen at the ſame nes and 5 Domar ſoon. after. Ry 
>. 8480 „in we D 1 


(2) However, there „ bank, on which: the ſhip-[lcheſter was aground, 1754 ;: but by backing all her ſails, inſtantun 
ouſly, ſhe providentially got off again. They obſerved at noon, in latitude o 21'S. and ſteered per log. WbS: about 8 leagues, i 

truck in a quarter leſs, 3 fathoms mud; at the lame time they ſaw two 3 _— NNW. Weſterly, The caſt before 6 
kuck was 24 fathom. 
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HIs paſſage certainly deſerves to be preferred by navigators to that between the coaſt 
of Cochinchina and the Paracels; for the ſqualls and calms which happen frequently in- 
the latter, the number of dangers with which this coaſt is ſurrounded, and the little ſuccour which 
the ports thereof afford, render the voyage longer, more painful and dangerous, and without any 
one advantage: On the contrary, in the Eaſtern paſſage, the monſoons are conſtant and freſh, 
the paſſage ſhorter, and the dangers, which are not many, may be eaſily avoided; wherefore 
our modern navigators chufe this, and have almoſt wholly relinquiſhed the other. 

Thus much premiſed, I ſhall proceed to deſcribe the courſes as propoſed; | 

After you have fight of P.. Condore, you continue your courſe. to paſs to the Southward (5) 
hereof, and after you are paſt it, ſhape your courſe for P'. Sapata, or the Shoe Iſland, bearing 
NEbEZE.(r) 25 ſeagues. NNW. 4 leagues from this is another little round iſland*(#); andi 
between them both a rock above water, which reſembles a little pyramid (7). h 

Two miles to the S.Eaftward of P'. Sapata it is ſaid. there is a ſnoal. M. le Chevalier de la 
Poiſfiere'(m), commander of the ſhip Neptune, in 1733, mentions in his journal that he faw 
t break, about half a league from him, and that it ſeemed to break for about a cable's length: 
hat the ſhip Mars, in 1730, being becalmed, about a league to the S. Eaſtward of P'. Sapata, 
perceived the rocks under the ſhip's bottom, in 20, fathoms.:: He was then very likely on the- 
xtremity of the reef. Such well · grounded authorities for the certainty of this danger, are ſuf- 
icient to induce, navigators to beware of it (2), and not approach. P'. Sapata, nearer. than 2: 
eagues ; beſides, it is enough to ſee it, without coming near it. 
N. B. Welt 4 leagues from the Catwicks is a rock lately diſcovered. 


Having: 
(5) This would have been better expreſſed to have ſaid, ſo as to paſi to the Eaſtward thereof, as ſhips uſually do: Nevertheleſs, on 
caſion, they may paſa ſafely to the Weſtward. There is faid to be a ſmall rock, even with che water's edge, EbN. 1g leagues ſrom 
o. Condore, diſcovered by Capt. Boone ; I have not heard of its being (een by any other perſon, yet 'tis prudent to keep a good loo c- out. 
(5) Capt. Vincent thinks it ſhould be rather 55. leagues, being 50 by the-charts. I take this to have been a miſtake of the French 
rinters,, by counter-changing: the figures, and that it ſhould. have been 52 leagues.. Mr Nichelſon. makes it bearing and diſtance : 
NESN. 48 leagues. See his Rem. page 81. ! ä 
(k) Called the Great Catwick.. - - H. Called the Little Catwick. 0 
ln) This ſxilful navigator deſerves here a particular encomium, for the care he took in- making obſervations, as uſeful as judicious, . 
would be a good thing if others would be as exact, but moſt navigators: frequently neglect what is moſt eſſential ; and, among the- 
eat number of journals, there is ſcarcely any thing worthy of attention. 
(n) Since my publiſhing the firſt edition of this work, I have been favoured*'with the following account, . ſigned Rondſtein: That 
the Gottenberg, a Swediſh: ſhip. coming from Batavia, and bound for China, in July, 1744, made Po. Sapata, which at 8 A. M. 
bore NW23W. by compaſs, diſtance by eſtimation 4.or 5 Engliſh miles. It being only light airs and calm, hoiſted out the pinnace, and: 
rowed towards the middle of the iſland, and heaving the lead had 120, 70, 60, 30, 20, 14, 10, 7 and 3 F. grey ſand and red coral. 
with ſtones; hoye the lead again, and had immediately 13 to 14 feet, the middle of the iſland then bearing very near NW.bW. diſt. 
3 or 4 miles; rowed away again to the land, and found from 14 feet to 6 F. and ſo deepened. away to 12 F. Then we had a. 
pretty breeze Southerly, and the ſignal was made. for the pinnace to come on board, ſo that we had no time to heave the lead any 
more; othei wiſe: ſhould. have taken the croſs bearings of Po, Sapata, and the two ſmall iſlands.” This may poſſibly be the ſame ſhoal - 
mentioned, or, as the ſoundings are ſo irregular, it iz not improbable but that there may aiſo be another nearer the iſland: For theſe, . 
. Mainvillette's caution-of coming no nearer P®: Sapata than 2-leagues may be pretty ſufficient ; but not in general, for he ſeems to be un- 
quainted wich the ſhoal, or ſnoals, mentioned by Capts. Hill, MiCnor-and. Webb, bearing ESE. from Po, Sapata; the former ſecs them 
about 7 miles diſtance, but Capt. Webb thinks they lie better than 3 leagues off, and he had as good an opportunity. ſor determiniag 
dillance, if not better than the others, as he was between the iſland and the ſhoal, the former bearing WNW. about 2 miles, Wh 1 
dy ſaw the ſhoal only from the maſt- head, according to the following extract from his journal, &c. * Firſt of September, 1731, at- 
half an hour paſt 11 A, M. Po. Sapata bore. North, diſtance. about 14 mile ;. at noon 1%; Sapata bore WNW. 2 miles; .the Small. and : 
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«20 A New DIREGT OR YV | 
Englh Having paſſed theſe iſlands; about 2, or rather 4 leagues to the Eaſtward, the courſe is NE:y 
Bank of to get ſoundings on the Engliſh, Bank, or Macclesfield Shoal (e“; ſituate between, the parallel q 
$cl4$hoal. 1 5 0, and that of 16*N. thereby you leave to the Ttarboard the Rock of Andrade, the Vigy 
© of-11", and a rocky bank; which fes in 12 2 N. aud 4 agues NEE8; n & 
2 The Vigia of 11*N. is a ſandy iſland, near the ſurface of the water, which has a reef at ea 
W ea" A navigator (p), returned from Manilla, ſaw it, as well as the rocky bank above men. 
tioned; which he ſounded, and had! g fathom es. Org., 
NEN. from P'. Sapata, in 14 45 N. is a bank of 20 fathoms. Several ſhips going to Ching 
have actually ſeen the colour of the water changed hertabouts; und theit journals, which maj, 
mention thereof, .convince me of its exiſtence. Though this bank is not dangerous, ye to avoid 
it RN Bart. P.. Sapata, Reeer NE. till you are in the fame latitude, and then NEbN, . 
JJ. . /// ARE TE LON... 
This is a rocky bank under water, diſcovered in 1701, by an Engliſh ſhip, called the Mz, 
clesßeld. Its extent from North to South, as above mentioned, is better known than that fron 
Eaſt to Weſt, On it are various depths, thoſe of 50, 40, 35, and 20 F. are the myſt common: 
but on the NE. part · it is much ſhoaler, where ſeveral ſhips have found 9 F. and immediate) 
ne failing — Eaſt or Weſt the depth exceeded 60 F. by which you may judge the ſteepnei 
its 'v 0 TRIO ONS POL IS oe LT TR: 1 % bow 1. Lf by. LEY N A 
TheSpec- The Spectacles, or St Anthony's Girdle, are ſeveral rocky pyramids, between which it is e. 
StAno. Ceeding dangerous to pals ; ſome riſe to the ſurface of the water, and many others have 60 or , 
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* It is very uſeful to get ſoundings on the Engliſh Bank, to correct the reckoning, that fron 
xce you may, with more certainty, ſhape your courſe towards ſach part of the coaſt of Chin 
as you. inte! ea. 1 91 Wes, dl 04 
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<0 Great Catwick in 086, NWbW. There ſeems to be 4 reef running from the Little Catwidk to Po Sapata, and a great rippling fot 
the ſaid Catwick towards the NEbE, about 6 miles; We alſo ſaw the 2 from the maſt· head, formerly ſeen in the Compton, Cap, 
„ Miſenor ; they bear about ESE, more than 3 leagues from Pe. Sapata."* Therefore as there is no occaſien, fo I cannot think it prude 
to go nearer Po. Sapats thay 4 leagues, not even it clear weather; for I do not find the S wede ſaw any figt of the fhoal from on bon 
the ſhip, though they were but a mile off it: And this my account for Capt, Webb's nbt-1aking! any notice! of it chough alſo ſo rex 
the ſpot ; as likewiſe for the French ſhip Mars, which by & eir ſeeing the rocks under the ſhip, in 20 F, muſt be eren nearer than the 
Swede, ſo that this ſhoal is really very dangerous. Let this ſerve as a general cation to all navigators, how they too confideiitly afer 
the note Aiſtence of ſhoals, becauſe they perhaps have paſſed near the ſpot where they are ſaid to lie: None can have more reaſon fr 
ſuch an aſſertion than the above three hips; and yet the Swede's account is ſo very particular, and in a great meaſure confirmed by thu 
of the Mars, that its exiſtence cannot reatouadly be diſputed. This is alſo ſtill farther confitmed by Capt. Charles Haggis, who ſaw then 
in the Prince Henry, it +758, and again next voyage, in 1761, and is confident its diſtance is not above 5 miles à Po., Sapata; and i 
one with Sapata bearing SEbESE. 4.0 NES 7 | 3.45 | | 
. Whetherthis be the ſame here mentioned to have been ſeen by M. le Chevalier dela Boffiere, I muſt-queſtion ; becauſe it is Nid he ſu 
it break about half a league from him; and às there is no mention made here of its bearings and diſtance from Po. Sapata, which would hat 
cleared up the point, and doubtleſs might have been collected from the chevalier's journal: Bat I rather take it for the other, ſeen by Cap 
Hill, &c. bearing ESE. g leagues for Po. Sapata; for that has been ſeen to break, but this probably only at low water, or neap tids; 
becauſe when Capt. Webb was ſo very near it, be ſaw no ſymptom of it, and at the ſame time ſaw the other break from the mall-head. 
Now it may well be ſuppoſed that ſeen by Capt, Hil}, &c. breaks only at or near low water, ſince it is ſo ſeldom ſeen, though fo mui 
in the fair-way, that many have doubted its exiſtence; and if ſo, it is moſt likely that it was about low water when Capt. Webb lr 
i”, and yet ſaw not the leaf of the inner one, though ſo much nearer it than the other; which perhaps never would have been knovy, 
but by ſending the boat in to ſound, unleſs by the loſs of fome ſhip, as was the caſe by two ſhoals even on our own coaſt, the one ne 
Beachy-head, on which Sir George Walton ſtruck ; the other in Ply mouth-ſound, which was not known till one of the capital ſhips ſtruct 
upon it in the year 1703. Capt. Haggis indeed ſaw it break plainly, at the diſtance of about 14 mile, in 17583 but next voyage, choc 
conſiderably nearer, could only diſtinguiſh it by the ſea rifing a little more confuſedly in that part, and many birds hovering over it; il 
which it appears there is plenty of fiſh, - . | | 
( In September, 1750, the York, Capt. Ward, anchored on this bank, in 10 F. rocks and elay, and ſent his yaul to ſounds 
round about, which found no leſs than 10 F. When he run off to the Northward, had 11, 12, 15, 19, and 25, and then no grows 
with go F. of line, and was at that time in latitude, by account, 163“ N. He made 4% mer. diſt. between Po. Sapata to this bath 
where he anchored ; but it is to be obſerved, he imagines he had a ſtrong Baſterly current; he afterwards made 14 Eafting to the Bat 
e:nmoſt-of the Leehmo Iſlands. In the Prince Henry, 1758, being i bot the ſame latitude, and 416 E. long. a Sapata, they had! 
F. coral rock: From thence ſteered Nb W. and ſoon after had 15, 14, 12 4, 11, 43 F. all coral rock, as far as they could heave i 
lead ; then no ground, 17, 30, 4;, 50 F. having run in this time about 4 miles. Nh 
eM Cottere), an officer of the India ſhips, communicated to me an extract from the journal of this navigator. The Montague 
Caubrioge made ut on a NEbE. courſe/fivm 2 Sapata, in 11 5, N. by a good obſervations | LY 
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ing to windward of the conſigned port, obliges ſhips, in this monſoon, 
2 — z therefore thoſe who are bound to Macao, muſt get fight 
G whoſe South point is ſituate in 215 30 North: 

WW. by this means you may be ſure of ſeeing 
| which is ſtill more Weſterly (7). | 1 
currents ſet you to the Eaſtward, within ſight of the Ladroon and Lema (5) Iſſands, 

them from thoſe on the Welt fide, by means of their latitude ; becauſe the 
the Great Ladroon is 23 more Northerly than that of the Iſland Sanciam ; a 
difference of this kind ought not to eſcape an obferver ; Beſides this, the ſize of the Weſtern 
each of which, in particular, appears much longer than thoſe to the Eaſtward, and 
their different bearings, are more certain ſigns than the. quality of the ſoundings, which ſuf- 
fceth, according to ſeveral navigators ; but to this, experience hath taught me not to truſt. 

As it is u very material point to be certain whether you are to the Eaſtward or Weſtward of 
the Grand Ladroon, I ſhall fabjoin what other rules and marks for this purpoſe have come into 
my hands: When you are in 19*:20'N. ſound, and if you have above 55 f 8, haul to the Weſt- 
ward (or above 30 fathoms'in 200) ſo as not to have above 30 fathoms in 215, then keep in that 
depth, which will bring you in ſight of the Grand Ladroon. If you have more thon 30 fathoms: 
in 215, you may reckon yourſelf 3 leagues to the Eaſtward for every 2 fathoms greater depth. In 
the latitude of :21*, and go leagues to the Eaftward of the Grand Ladroon, bad 50 fathoms, 


In ſight of land, to the Weſtward of the Grand Ladyoon, you: generally have muddy ground. 
The Grand Ladroon is very high, and in fair weather may be ſeen, from the maſt-head,. 
u) St John's. (9) Pe. Baby. 


(7) By comparing former charts with mine, in this part of the coaſt of China, may be ſeen a conſiderable dif: ence,. which conſiſts 
not only in a much more correft deſcription, but in the neciprocal ſituation of the Princips) places. | 

According'to the aſtronomical obſervations made at Po: Condore and Canton,” I hav adjuſted their ſitnation in my charts: The difs 
ference between their meridians is 543 which agrees much better with the ſhip's runs, than any other heretofore. 

Peter Gops, whom I looked upon to be the moſt exact, makes this difference 615 that is tofay, 10 2% or rather 3 more than 
ſhould be The Engliſh Pilot, and maſt of the manuſcript charts in uſe, are till more defective, ſince they place Canton 9®30' Eaſt 
of P*Condore; chat is to ſay 14% more to the Eaſtward than it really is. Navigators, not inſenſible of theſe errors, have moſt of 
them had recourſe to the currents, to give a reaſon forthe apparent deviation-of their-courſe; but I have made it appear in another place, 
that Chis e ill grounded, and not to be any longer admitted, with reſpect to theſe ſeas, which ſeem to authorize them, eſ- 
pecially at this bs + 3 | | 3 

The fituation which Peter Goos and the Engliſn Pilot give to Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Iſlands, is fill lefs exact, 
hetherconſidered wich reference to ho. Condote or Canton ;- and its diſtance. from one to the other is no better determined. I have 
xamined ſeveral journals of this navigation, and worked their courſes from P®: Condore to Goat Iſland, juſt withoat the Bay of Manilla,. 
and the ſame from thence to Po, Condore, and by the ſmall diffcrence 1 found between them, I imagined we might infer the medium 
pretty exit, and thereby determine the difference of meridians between Manilla and Po, Condore, to be 13%; whence I:concluded this 
tapital to be 71 to the Eallward of Canton. See the Preface, p. xiv. and xv. 

According to Peter Goos, the difference of longitude between Manilla and Canton is 5 15, that is 2®2/ leſs than it really is: But then: 
ndeed the error is 20 leagues, or rather 32/ as above, leſs between Po. Condore and the Manilla, becauſe this author, as above men- 
ioned, places Canton fo much more to the Eaſt ward of this iſland than it/ſhould be. 3 | 
The Engliſh Pilot deviates ſtill more from the truth, in that his chart makes the meridians of Canton and Manilla differ but 80 leagues, . 
lead of 145 and two-thirds, fo that the latter ſhould be 7 5% two- third: or rather 65 leagues and two-thirds, more Eafterly, which 
is not: The error then is 530 or rather zo leagues in regard to fo. Condore : For as Canton is laid down 17 too far to the Eaſt- 
ard of Condore, and Manilla 30 17' or 65'twa-thirds leagues leſs Eafterly than it ſhoald be, with reſpe& to Canton, as above; there-- 
dre ſubſtrafting the former from the latter, the difference will remain 12 30“ or zo leagues: Or thus, the difference of meridians be- 

een Canton and Po, Condore is 3 43 and between Canton and Manilla 5® 17 therefore Manilla is 1 39-Eaft of Po. Condore; but the 
ngliſh Pilot makes 70 zo“ between Canton and Po. Condore, and 80 leagues or 4 between Canton and Manilla, making 119.30' be-- 
een Manilla and Po, Condore. Now by ſubſtracting 11% 30“ from 13 there remains 1®:30' or go leagues as above. . 
Throughout the whole there ſeems to be prodigious blunders,. which I. leave our author to account for in his next edition: I have cor- 
ded them, to the beſt of my judgement, in the Italic interwo:ded. | 

Now what reaſon can be given in vindication of former charts ? If you conſider that the voyages from: Po Condore to Manila 
d China are made in the ſame monſoon,” the currents cannot reaſonably be alledged, becauſe then it muſt be ſuppoſed that in the ſame 
= while one current ſets to the Baſtward the ſhips bound to China, there is another which ſets to the. Weſtward: thoſe bound to the 
ilippines.. | 
() Or Leehmo. 
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24 leagues, or in tho latitudde of a1. 20, N. and no other land in light; if it bears N orth you 
Have then about 35 fathoms. If you have no ſoundings till you get into the latitude of 20 40/ y; 


and thew have from 45 tũ go fathoms, ſine grey ſand and oaze, the Grand Ladroon will certain P 
bear between the North and NW. Others ſay, South from the Grand Ladroon, in 40 or 45 fl NE 
thoms, you will have. black coarſe ſand, and ſometimes large ſtones; and nearer it white coarſe any 1 
and ſhells; But if you have no ſoundings, till you get to the Northward of 20 40% you will find Upe 
more than 50 fathoms, by which you may depend on being to the Eaſtward of the Grand Ladrooꝶ rod 
In relation to ſountlings, thus much may be faid- with; certainty: Being to the Weſtward of ti, Hin 
Grand Ladroon, inithe'latitude of 20" 20, or 20.30 N. your firſt ſoundings will be from go y bree 
270 fathoms dark ſand and daze; then by ſtanding to the Northward — will have 50, 40, 30 bot 
, and 20 fathoms, ſand, coarſe ſand and ſhells, ſand; and ſtones, and fine grey ſand: As ſoon Min o 
you get into 18 fathoms you will have ſoft mud, which cantinues to the Bogue Tigris (the folg aj 
I mean, not the water.) My ceaſon for being ſo particular, is becauſe the rule: of ſoft groun; ll y 
to the Weſtward, and hard ground to the Eaſtward, if followed, may eaſily lead one aſtray. hear 
Another guide is the depth of water; the iſlands to the Eaſtward being much ſteeper than tho WW+:on 


to the Weſtward': Again, all the iſlands to the Eaſtward are high and uneven,” having 16 0 
17 fathoms water among them, whereas thoſe to the Weſtward are moderately even, very high, 
large and long, and make more like a coaſt than iſlands, and have but 7 or 8 fathoms. To be 
certain {ſays one) take this ſald to be an infallible rule: When in the latitude of '21* 30 N. ſtand 
about 7 leagues to the Northward, at which diſtance, if you ſhoal your water but 1 or 2 fathony, 
you are then undoubtedly to the Eaſtward, but af 7 or 8 fathoms, to the Weſtward, - 
However, when or whereſoever you fall in with them, puſh in boldly for them; and if you d 
mot then know where you are, come to an anchor (for there is always good anchoring, ground) and 


get a pilot: But if you are fearful, and lie off, the currents will drive you about, and other il re te 
conſequences may follow: -.. + + i $i tne” a0 br nr: es IF. us - WS C: 
When therefore you are convinced, by one of the methods above mentioned, that you havMI\N\ 
fallen to the Eaſtward of the great channel of Macao, coaſt theſe iſlands to the Southward, rate 
alſo the Grand Ladroon, which being doubled you ſteer NW. to approach the the Ifland Miro 46 
which has a white patch on the land in ſhape of a mizzen, which makes it eaſily 'known:Wh* g' 
I have mentioned it in page 101, and there given the. neceſſary directions to gain the Road of Tt 
Macao, to which I refer you, to avoid a needleſs repetition. _ | Won 
Though, according to ſeveral reports, the different channels which are formed by the Ladroonh lea: 
and Lema Iſlands, are deeper, and not ſo full of dangers as the paſſages between the Weſtem ill ir 
illands, yet it is not prudent to venture therein, without a coaſting pilot (). For wan ou 
of this, the ſafeſt way will be to ſail to the Southward of them, even though the wind ö leag 
n ſince you may fetch the Road of Macao, by favour of the tides which ebb ai on 
flow. | rom 
Whether you fall tothe Eaſtward or Weſtward of theſe iſlands, the ſoundings will always ſhevWhich 
their nearnels, and you generally meet with them 16 or 18 leagues from land. © De d: 
If by any unforeſeen accident your voyage is prolonged (u), or by a too late departure, jo ard 
are hindered from making P'. Condore till the end the Weſterly monſoon, the courſe I 8 the 
| | a DOVE aca 

% Which you will have come off to Fou on firing of guns: Several of our ſhips have by this means paſſed between them, with 
either danger or difficulty. | | Linti 
(u) This happened in 1740, to the ſhip Jaſon, commanded by M. Dordelin, who having fallen to the leeward of the Straitsd WS liry © 
Sunda, and being in fight of Trieſte 1{land, 38 leagues to the N. Weſtward of Engana, to avoid loſing time to no purpoſe II |... 
beating to windward, he ſailed along the iſlands off the coaſt of Sumatra, and went into the Eaſtern ſeas, through the Su rs of 


of Malacca ; delayed conſiderably by calms and contrary winds, he did not make P?. Condore *till the 12th of September, with 
to render his paſlage the more certain, he reſolved to follow the courſe above deſcribed, The third of October he got 190 
af the Iſland Luconia, and arrived on the coaſt of China, about Groaning Bay, the gth of the ſame month; and from then 
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precede the changes of the ſeaſons, make it neceſſary to take the following precautions. 

From within; fight of P'. Condore, endeavour to make P'. Sapata, as aforeſaid, then ſteer 
NE. as far as 13" of latitude; to avoid the rocks Tpoken of in the ſame article. TO 

From this fituation ſteer NEbE. to get ſight of the North part of the Iſland Luconia. 
Upon approaching this ifland you ſhould keep a good look-out for the dangerous banks of 
rocks, which þe along the Welt coaſt, left by an error in your account of longitude you fall 
in with them, when you reckon yourſelf at a diſtance from them (x). You may perceive the 
breakers in the day-time, but in cloudy weather, or in the night, you run in danger of being 
loſt : You may prevent this accident, by getting to the Northward in time, at leaſt into 175 
in order to get beyond their latitude, and then fail towards the coaſt, as far as within ſight of Cape 


Bajadore. ' - + | | 
Tug muſt not expect to find ſoundings here as in moſt other places, whereby to know the 
nearneſs of the Its ſteepneſs prevents your getting ſoundings, even at a ſmall diſtance 


from the ſhore ; but the land is high, and may eaſily be ſeen 12 leagues at ſea. -— 

From within fight of Cape Bajadore you ſhape your courſe towards the coaſt of China; and 
herein you muſt be very careful to avoid the dangerous bank of Plata, on which many ſhips have 
1 loft. | $0 5 K | p | | * bo | \ — * A; 

This bank is ſituate 7s leagues ENE. of Cape Bajadore, extending 8 leagues from North to 
South, between the latitude of 20 45 and 20” 17' North, and 10 or 11 leagues from Eaſt 
o Weſt. This ſpace is filled with rocks above and under water: On the NW. fide lies a 
ittle iſland, in form of a creſcent, near which you may anchor in 8 fathoms, white ſand mixed 
with rocks. To the N.Eaſtward is a bank of ſand near the water's edge; and in different places 
re to be ſeen anchors, left by ſhips which have been there. | ale 
Capt. Dennis ſaw the Praters, from NW. to ENE. and a ſmall iſland within the breakers 

NW. 3 leagues ; he ſounded, but no ground with 70 fathom. They made the latitude of the 
Praters 20* 5 North, and meridian diſtance 5 55" Eaſt from P'. Sapata : He afterwards made 
* 46' Weſt to the Lema Iſlands, which he made in latitude 2 1 55' North, and meridian diſtance 
9 Eaſt from P'. Sapata. ny 3 | | : 
= The bank of Plata is ſo much the more dangerous, as you do not perceive the iſland in 
oming from the Southward, or from the Eaſtward; you only diſtinguiſh the rocks 2 or 

leagues off, ſo that to avoid them, you muſt. (in failing from Cape Bajadore) ſteer NWbN, 


Jou may range till within fight of the White Rock, fituate in 22" 6' North latitude, and 
leagues from the continent. This rock is eafily known by its whiteneſs ; it is ſafe, and ſteep 
d on all ſides: You may paſs between that and the coaſt of China; the leaſt depth is 15 fathoms. 
rom thence, ſteering WbS. you preſently ſee (on the ſame point) the Iſlands of Lema, between 
ich there is a very fine channel to go to Macao; thoſe who have failed through it ſay that 

e dangers are viſible, and that you do not find leſs than 8 fathoms, mud. To the North- 
Ward there is a hill called the Peak of Lantao. Thoſe who do not chuſe this may coaſt the iſlands 
the South fide, as far as the Great Ladroon, and conform to the preceding inſtructions to reach 
Wacao, page 101. | | 
Fa 


kl 
# 
5 2 


; | From 
Lintin, or Linting, by ſailing between the iſlands of Lema. Thus this voyage was rendered ſucceſ:ful by the pradence and 


lity ol this navigator. | 

have read ſeveral remarks made by the Sieur Philip Dauge, chief mate of this ſhip, which have ſerved me to correct many actual 
rs of the old charts, He alſo took care, at my requeſt, to verify the ſituation of ſeveral parts of the Straits of Sunda an1 Banca, of 
ich I had not been able to ſatisfy myſelf. All his works have aſſured me that there are few officers more exact than he in his remarks, 
more careful to perfect navigation. 


| x) Capt. d'Auvergne, in the Sca borough, ſruck on one of theſe, in 1748. See his acconnt thereof in the Appendix, p 140—142, 
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3 N EARTIIN DIES any 
above deſcribed; will not be ſafe. The changeable winds and frequent calms, which uſ ally 


Bank of 
Plata or 
the Pra- 
ters. 


Pedro 
Blanco or 
the White 
Rock. 


ill in the latitude of 215 3o' North; then ſteer WNW. to make the coaſt of China, which 


peak of 


Lantao. 


_ AN DIRECTORY. 
4 F OTE — Ter bo a * N APA 2 en, . * . 3 T7 « a ers op "op * * 7 
bg an er rr » * rn ; 2 EN: Ap wid 6 35 4 es od 4 Wy 4 em | | het 
du CHINA # . INDIES, # EUROPE 
T e er ere nn WRC 
Tx departure of ſhips from. the coaſt of Ching ſhould be between the middle bf Nove nb Fu 
and e al of Fay for although you bulineG would permit you to fail at the . 
Fee of, the ee thpnioon, the witds ats till 6 changeable that you had better wait ub 
FD, ̃²˙ m K 
en Macag you. ber a_conrſe to go between the hitle Iſland Potrie or Middle Hand, uus 
thoſe. on the Welt ſide; and obſerve to keep rather nearer the latter, on account of the dangen WW! d 


which ſurround the former: After having paſſed it, you may ſteer 8E. to get foundings d 
I know not why ſeveral navigators have taken great care to confirm. their reckonings by thi 
Tneans, going to Thina, and have neglected to do it coming back: If you conlider the con 
quence of it, you will find they are in the wrong; for in the cale, an error can but at mol 
occafion a Tmall delay; but in the other, they may meet with many Ganges, of which there 1 
k 7 caule the loſs of the ſhi 


nothing to ſhew the approaches, and where” alittle difference 72 4 

Thus you ſee the former is the leaſt material, and the precaution abſo Wy 3 
thi Ying Tek ground — = Engliſh Bank, ſteer to the SWÞS. till in the parallel of 12* ;; 
I in its latitude you. ef i, you mult make ſure of P. Condort (z) the better i 

ſhape a courle from to P. Timoan, wan ere 

I have obſerved, in page 83, that the bearing of P. Condore from P. Timoan was N. 20 

30 E. (a). It will not be Ahe t therefore to ſhape a courſe from the former to the latte, 


according to itz bearings and diſtances from you. As for the direction and ſtrength of H 
currents, in this ſeaſon, the rules are not more oertain than during the Weſtern monſoon; {+ 3 
Ul 


veral ſh ips have been driven towards the Anambas, others towards. the Malaya coaſt : The 
figns of being near the latter, or rather the former, are mud ſoundings, and a greater depth 
than towards the oppoſite coaſt ; ſo that when you think yourſelf about the latitude of the 
Hands, if you have 45 or co-fathoms, bear to 'the Weſtward, in order to San the coaſt 
Malaya; the decreaſe of whoſe depth is a ſurer ſign of your approach thereto than the quality d 


the ſoundings (3). | TRA. - 
The height of P. Timoan makes it eafily ſeen at a great diſtance, unleſs obſcured by. cloud 


weather, as ſometimes un at this ſeaſon. Having made it, you Rage your courſe according h 
to the diſtance you are from it, to go 5 or 6 leagues to the Eaſtward of P'. Auore, or nc . 
g | | | | | 805 | ar 
5 6 ſeering for Po. Sapata, be careful of giving. it a:good birth, for fear of being ſet within it by the eutrents; and on i 
| on hand be cautious of keeping too far to the Eaftwartd, becauſe of the ſhoal which lies about 40 leagues to the Eaſtwau 4 
f „„ „ | | 5 No 
f (x) And for your'#fiſtance Krein, you have ſoundings all the way between theſe two iftands ; therefore when you are paſt the lan to 
F of Po. Sapata, ind, and if you have no with 50 fathoms, you may conelude you are to the Eaftward, fo that you muſt had in 
5 the Weſtward, till you get ſoundings, then ſteer WSW. and WbS.. for Po, Condore, and you will diminiſh your ſoundings gradul ll 
1 but in caſe of thick weather, &c. that you cannot ſee the iſland, keep your lead going every half hour, and if in the latitude then re. 
11 you have 20 fathoms, grey ſand and ſhells, you are not above 5 or 6 leagues from the iſland ; but if you have frem 25 to zo father 
* you may be aſſured you are at leaſt 20 leagues to the Eaſtward. 
1 (a) Mr Nichelſon makes it but N19 H. and diſtanee 122 leagues. See his Remarks and Obſervations, p. 80. where he ſuppoſeit 10 l 
14 New Directory to make the bearing and diſtance of Po. Condore from Po. Timoan N33%.. 140 leagues, whereas in p. 83, itis "i 
ö 5 / 2 33 14 gues, P | ater, 
71 pony declared to be only *Na6* 30“ E. diſtance 125 leagnes. This is the conſequence of à round-about way of computing il (d) | 
14 lJongitudes from the Lizard (a great way off, and of courſe very precarious) when they ought, fairly, to be computed only rwe 
1 the run between the two places, where celeſtial obſervations are wanting. If. Pe. Condore is laid down rather too far to the Ealtw ward 
4 the error is excuſable, till proved ſuch, as conforming to the celeſtial 4 of F. Gaubil. | 


lead. going, and when you have 32 or 33 fathoms ſofoclaj, 


(5) When you reckon yourſelf near the length of Po. r es - 5 
athoms, le currents ſet you among them, 


may reckon yourſelf not far aff the iſlands; but come not under go 
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xe goo think Ferres but be: on dur guard; xſpecially i in the night; againſt the tides. ſting” in 

theſe 1 8. 
beg g bound for che. Indies ra > thmice-take their courſe toviards the Strate uf N. end 
to enter therein conform to the — in page 79. Thoſe bound to Barkyids or di oy to 
Europe, Gere hat follows: - / inc ie Ne 
In ſainog e eg [to the Eaſbward of P* Abbie, you ſteer 88. ud a then 
goß. ſo ud do goltſeur of the banks ſaid tobe in twenty- five or 30 N. lat. NEN. bf F. Bingen; 
hen they ale —— a SbW.:as/ far as the Equmoctial line, and continue this 
courſe 10 46 to puſi, according to tion; 12 vr tz leagues to the Eaſtward of P'. — — | 
1 do not aduſſe ou to keep this tracks; on account of the dangers which ſurround the Eaſt 
of this iſland there are none which render the acceſs dangerous; only to prevent the effe 
4 curreſit, which at this ſeaſon ſets' to the G. Weſtward, (c) ſo that if you make a direct tour ſe 
from P. Auere, juſt te go without. P.. Lingen, 3 or leagues, you run a riſque of falling, in 
the no and thick weather, upon the Dominis, or the Eaſt point of Lingen.“ I have remarked, 
he routes of | ſeveral ſhips, that the greateſt difference; to the Weſtward, did not 
eapues:at fartheſt ; ſo that what 1 have juſt mentioned, 1 imagine you 
vr A leagues wide of P'. Lingen- | 
| CEP?! Lingen you have about 24 or 26 F. butch dann von ure in 20 or 
15 N. if 5 e ſeti to the 'Eaſtward, at in towards Pe. Lingen, Al you thoal your 
er to 20-0f Winter aue eme sd cn,ονn t tas nt ode rs 57 en 

From this iſland you ſail towards. P'. Taya (according as you find the af rice but: if you 
ould happen to fall ſb far to the Eaſtward' ut P. Lin Lingen as to prevent your ger; Au you muſt 
en —.— W. 4 — ht of P'. Taya, and paſs. between it and the Seven Iſlands, keeping them 
or. 4 leagues diſtance (). From hence, SWW. will lead you to Batacarang Point, which, 66 1 
ave alrea 1 50 bounds the Weſt fide of the entrance of the Straits of Banecaa. 


— 


* 


The bea of * 1 Hill (which may be feen a great way off in fine weather) 1 will deder 
lire? 90085 to enter the ſtraits; in particular you muſt not 1 — the Iſland Banca; but 
ong Batacarang'banks, in 8 or g fathioms, till you have paſſed the * F rederick-Endrick ; ; 


einer ene depth increaſes the nearer are to it. 

In ſailing from the Seven Hands to Batacarang Point, when you are 4 or 5 leagues from the 
Intramce &f the ſtrans, if the night or thick weather prevent your ſeeing Monopin, it will be ne- 
Feſſary to anchor; and wait for clear weather, or the return of day, to enter; otherwiſe you 
ay fall foul of Frederick-Endrick, or the Banks of Batacarang. As the North and Eaſt parts 
f Banca are not well-known, chere arereckoned a greater number of iſlands than are laid down 
the charts. Here follows a remark, taken from the Engliſh Pilot: 

Capt. John Harle, in the Macclesfield, coming late from China, the ſun in his zenith (e), 
and deceived by the SE. currents, took P'. Toties for P'. Tonpon or Taya, and fell in with 
the back ſide of Banca: He found very good ſoundings in 18 or 20 fathoms, at a reaſonable - 
diſtance off ſhore, with ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaſt, but ſo near that none would covet 
to go between them © He went between the iſlands that lie off, and the S. (Eaſt) end of Banca, 
in mid-channel, 18 F. but he believes they might have gone much nearer the ſhore, and 
recommends it as an ae . Whether this has affected the Dutch or not, I 


cc cannot 


(c) But! it ſometimes ſets ſtrong to the Eaſtward; which you ad be very careful of here, and waich you may know by the depth of 
ater, having, in the fair-way from Lingen to Po. Taya, from 18 to 20 fathoms. 

(4) But in caſe df the currents ſetting to the Eaſtward, you may paſs within a mile of Po. Taya without danger. From hence, in the 
ir-way to the entrance of the ſtraits, you have from 15 to to fathoms, and when you begin to look out for all Hill, edge over 
wards the Sumatra ſhore, to 7 or 8 fathoms 3 keep in that depth 'till you get fight of Monopin Hill. As you deepen your water, haul 
wards the Sumatra ſhore ; and as you leſſen it, haul towards Banca, not going within 6, nor without 8 fathoms, *cill you bring Mert, 
bear Eaſt, and Batacarang Weſt, when you are clear of the Frederick-Hendrick Rock. 


3 0 When the latitude cannot be aſcertained with the inſiruments commonly uſed at ſea. 
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froch thenes v0 
eſcape the. mud bank, which fills up the bay between theſe 


| that which-moſt req requires your notice, is fituate between the Firſt ' 'Point and this ifland; fo 
againſt it is, after babs the rd 
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66 Site? een 


l 


gov 

your — —— the Second Point! of: the Strait (b). 55 ſd doing yo 
ts. I have alteady ſpoke 
it, in p. 115, in the article concerning this Strait: I have in that place alſo More ig of th 
tree, which in from the Northward cafily diſtinguiſhes the Second Point from arrer, other 
Ss F 2 * O31 + amet ac o 1 4, 2837 Mick] 

| ing berni :providediyoudkerp; Alt f Gece, 20 dy An be fi 
Peint (i), and;when paſt it you ſtand to the Southward, ſo as to paſs 2 | to the Weſtward 
of Lucepara ; at this diſtance you avoid the ſhoals:whichiſurroand it. e e 2 


times the ſea breaks upon it. The beſt; method to guard 
Point, not to ſail above os e and a half from the Sumatra ſhore, which lies SbW. 

When Lucepara * t the diſtance above mentioned, you ſteer SE. to paſs it and za 
into deeper water. You are ſometimes to alge to the Eaſtward,: on account of the tides, 
which, in coming 
2 along this coaſt, renders pot? dangerous: It 

going. We 1% 10 il. HA He ab anoid Lid i 
» When you pe the Firſt Point of Sumatra, haul in towards it, and when abreaſt of it, 

about 3 miles off, you will ſe the Iſland Lucepara 88EE. 5 es, then ſteer 8E. till it bean 
882 E. keeping about 3 miles from the Sumatra ſhore; then 4. h, till it comes out ESE. the 
Firſt Point NBW. W. and the Southernmoſt part of 3 Gght SSW: W. then edge over u 
the 88E. towards cepara till it bears ExS. or Eaſt; then ſteer SEbs. till it comes. out EbN 
and ENE. then ſteer SE. till you have brought it NE. 5 or 6 miles; then ſteer SEbE. till i 
bears North and NbW. and then you are clear of the banks. By wan nn theſe courſes an 
bearings you will have no leſs than 5 or 4 + fathome. 

From Lucepara ſhape a courſe towards the Two Siſters (commonly called the Two. Brothen| 
already ſpoken of, page 112 (H). I thought it my duty here to 
ings is not a ſufficient guide to ſail from one to the other, becauſe the irregular courſe of the 


tides almoſt always cauſes a conſiderable change in: the direction of the courſe ſteered: It ij 


neceſſary therefore to have recourſe to ſounding 
much as poſſible in depth from 9g, to 12 — 1 13 fathoms: 
happen, eſpecially about the bank off Great-Tree Iſland, 


and after loſing 


fight of Lucepara to keep u 
If ye 


Siſters, - However, you muſt not expect between Lucepara and the Two. Siſters to find 1. 


0) It is beſt to keep TRY till abreaſt the Fourth Point, | 
7 the currents run very ſtrong and uncertain, ſometimes 18 or 24 hours one way; therefore "tis not adviſeable to fail If 
in the night. 


(>) Ic can meet with no occaſion for this angle, but think if you keep 6 or7 miles off the Sumatra bore, in depths from 10 0 


fathoms it is ſufficient. 
i) Between the Firſt and Second Points lies a ſhoal off the Banca ſhore, al moſt mid-channel over 4 ſo that you maſt a'ſo take cut 


do not come half channel over towards Banca. 


(4) Capt. Haggis makes them to bear neareſt NbE, and SbW. of each other, and juſt 2® difference of ladtude between them. 


© ;canbot ls ir e. mme make LN 


out of the Straits: of Banca, take their courſe towards Great- Tree Iſland. l 
It will therefore be Weng to 


repeat, that their reciprocal bea. 


find it leſs than 9, as ml 
edge a little to the Eaſtward; but i 
ou meet with more than 12 or 13 fathoms, near the TW. Siſters, you mult haul in to f | 
eſtward : By this means, and often ſounding, . you may always be ſure of making the T 


reguan 
4 
1 ; 
4 
. 
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very regular ſaundings, the inequalities are ſometimes conſiderable; but you cannot be deceived 
Cͤͥö˙é m 8 

On approaching the Two Siſters, if you have not a perfect knowledge of them before night, 
+ will be better to anchor, or put about, than hazard the paſſing them in the dark, and 
thereby riſque either the running on the Shabanders, or the other bank lying EbN. of theſe 


iſlands (1), there being no other way to avoid theſe dangers than by keeping a proper diſtance 
ned to ſeveral ſhips that have made this paſſage, it ſeems as if 


fro 


 Inand, haul in a little to the Weſtward: 


eaſons aſſigned in page 11iI24. I Bl 
If for want of obſerving this, or by contrary winds, you are obliged to paſs between Nord- 
wak and the Two Siſters, you range the former at a league diſtance, inſtead of keeping mid- 
hannel, by which means you avoid the bank above mentioned. WR, 
Having paſſed Nordwak, if you are bound through the Straits of Sunda, you muſt take care 
ff a rock under water, which the ſhip Jaſon ſtruck on, in 1742, on her return from China: 
his rock lies 2 leagues. WNW. of the little Iſland Deſtan, or the Weſtern Iſland, about 5 leagues 
SbW. from that of Nordwak. : - | 3 | 4 
Ships from the Straits of Banca, bound to Batavia, generally make this iſſand, from whence 
hey ſail along the Thouſand Iſlands to the Eaſtward, as far as the little: Iſland. Sudwak, or the 
douth Watcher, 9. leagues NNW. off the entrance of Batavia Road. | 
SSE. about 2 leagues from the South end of the Two Brothers, lies a ſhoal' even with the water's. 
dge, on which the Dolphin was aſhore. © | 
As for thoſe who go through the Straits of Sunda, from the Two Siſters, they ſhape their 
ourſe ſo as to pals a league to the Eaſtward of North Iſland, near the coaſt of Sumatra, and 
7 leagues NW. from Bantam Point (m). * | 
Ie winds at this ſeaſon, blowing from the Weſtward, and the currents ſometimes ſetting out 
f the ſtraits, it is neceſſary, hereabouts, to keep on the coaſt of Sumatra, rather than that of 
ara, in order to enter the ſtraits with leſs difficulty. | | | 
You have 20 fathoms a league off North Iſland, fo that if it happens to be calm yon may 
Inchor near it, for it will not be prudent to lie driving about at the ſtraits mouth: From: 
Worth Iſland, or hereabouts, you ſteer to go to the Eaſtward of the Great Cap, or Button; 
een between the little one (a) and the South point of middle Iſland, or Fhwart the Way. 
| ; (/) As had like to have happened to the Worceſter, Capt. Hall, in 1755. they having miſtaken ſome high-land on Sumatra for the Two 
rs, which at ſun-ſet bore 88 W but having a ſquall in the night, they anchored in 11 F. and at ſun- riſe ſaw Sumatra 3 SWbS. to 
W. Now had they not anchored, they would have run into danger; therefore it is proper to have a perfect fight of them, if you intend 
ing in the night. At firſt fight, coming from the Northward, they appear in one, though two round iſlands, and my be ſeen 6 or 
leagues. You may ſail as near as you pleaſe to the Weſtward of them, having 10 or 11 F. within Z of a mile of them. 
(m) From the Two Siſters ſteer for North Iſland between SWbS. and SW. North Ifland is pretty even land, of an oval form, and aↄ- 
ars at firſt rather low, though it may be ſeen 7 or 8 leagues. The coaſt of Sumatra to the S. Weſtward of it is ſhoal, having only 4 F. 
d, 2 miles off ſhore; but you may go quite cloſe to the iſland. to the Weſtward of it, and have very deep water. If you intend watcz- 
| at North Ifland anchor with the iſland NNE. the midd:c of the Three Siſters SWS. 24 miles, the Button SSEE. the wateting · pla de, 
Ch 18 a ſandy beach, will then bear about SSW. . 
) But take care to avoid Brower's Sand, by not bringing this Cap and Anger, or Anjeer Point, in one. 


\T here is alſo a ſmall ſhoal with only 3 fathoms, when the Button bears NNW. the Cap SWZS. 2 leagues; and Gertry's Iſland NNE, 
ewiſe, when the Button bears SEbS, 2 mies, there is a rock under water, 1 | 


% oo 


* "As foon” a8 wen hive pAE the reef, which projets From the Soitth” point of the latter y 
| go towards Prince's Iſland, you keep to windward, without coming near the coaſt of Jau 
whence it will be difficult to thaw off with the witids of «this monſoon, which generally an 
from NW. This reaſon fhould alſb prevent your going? to anchor 1 Mew Iſland 
As the ſhips Which Want water may be ſupplied at Prince's Iſland, the convenient play 
is at the foot of the High+ mountain on the SE. fide of the iſland; but the uncherage there i 
not good, having n leſs than 30 fathoms very near the ſhore.” 
Mens On the SE, part of Prince's Iſland is a high ked hill, the higheſt land upon the iſland: Thy 
Flace at . of * gp Fo V4 | | | . | | | | 
Prince's hill bearing from SW. to NNW. you have good anchoring ground from 36 to 44 fathoms, 'aboy 
10ands. a mile off ore; and this hill bearing from NW. to WN. Httle more than a eable's length of 
ſhore, from 10 to 30 fathoms, coarſe ſand with ſhells and coral. Or bring the high hummock 
SWhW. and the Eaſternmoſt point NE. and you may anchor in 38 fathoms, fine ſandy ground 
about three quarters of a mile off ſhore. The boats go for water à the Southernmoſt point i 
ſight, till they bring the ſaid hummock NWbN. when they will open a fmall ſandy. bay, at the Eaſ. 
ernmoſt part of which is a run of freſh water, and a 1 cut through the wood to the place when 
you fill, about a 109 yards up) very convenient for rolling your caſk ; but, if fill below, depend 
upon it your water will be brackiſh, though you fill it at lou Fater. But this place has been o. 
jected againſt, as the boats have to row rou the point againſt the current, ſo that they can make 
but one trip a day; therefore ſhips, for the conveniency of watering, may anchor right off the v 
tering place, where vou are as yell defended from the NW. winds as at the former, and the 80. 
wind blows equally in on both, 1 6 5 run in there under 3 5 fathoms, and then you are in: 
manner land · locked, which cannot be done off the watering place. But the convenienty is fo great 
and the hazard fo little, that I would anchor with the high land bearing NW N. in 3 5 fathons 
oft ground, half a mile off ſhore. PP 8 
Between Middle Iſland and ſeveral others to the Eaſtward of Hog Point is a very fine channd 
| to enter the Straits of Sunda, coming from the Northward. This channel feems advantageous 
| eſpecially in this ſeaſon, becauſe it affords much. better ſhelter from the winds than that be. 
tween the Fourth Point and Middle Iſland. Thoſe who would paſs through it; muſt ſteer fron - 
North Iſland, ſu as to range very near the iflands lying along the*coaſt of Sumatra (o), the lan. 
they may anchor there, in cafe of a calm, and hen they have paſſed the Southernmoſt of then Mou 
ſteer ſo as to paſs on the ſame ſide of Cracata iſland (v), and then towards Prince's Iſland. Af 
To the N Eaſtward of Middle Iſland there is a rock near the water's edge, on which th 
ſea breaks (9); this rock, and the want of anchoring ground in mid-channel, renders it difficu. gin 
ſo that, opon the appearance of an approaching calm, I would not adviſe you to attempt it | 
but if it ſhould happen, that after having paſſed Middle Iſland, the current ſhould drive you bad 
thither, you muſt reſolve to anchor and wait for a breeze. Though the charts mark no ſounHenie 
ings to the Weſtward of this iſland, yet there is 45 fathoms 17 league oft. = 
Several navigators have thought to go out of the Straits of Sunda by the channel betweaiil W 
Prince's Iſland and the coaſt of Sumatra: I think it would ſucceed better than paſſing to the Nom ante 
ward of Middle Idand ; but the winds from N. to NE. which favour this paſſage, are genere; 
not of long continuance ; moreover the way being long, you may be liable, during the ſod t 
ceeding calm, to be toſſed from fide to ſide by the currents, without being able to help you 
ſelf ; beſides, in this part, eſpecially to the Northward of Prince's Iſland, there is no depth "i 
Anchoring but very near ſhore, and the monſoon wind blowing afterwards, you may MM 


„ 


. 


(e) Capt. Hall paſſed cloſe to all theſe iſlands, and found them ſteep to. M. 

(p) But obſerve herein, when you have paſſed Middle Iſland or Thwart the Way, not to come too near Hog Point, becauſe off it nt ot 

are ſeveral rocks under water. Capt. Hall ſaw them break for at leaſt } a mile. And alſo, that SSW. 2 leagues from Po. Crocataoval z) 80 
is a dangerous rock under water. | | | 3 

(9) It lies, according to a curious Dutch dravght, about 2 leagues from this iſland, and WbNEN one league from the Button. 

is alſo another at the NW. end, called the Stroom Rock, which looks like a boat turned upſide down; but at high water there is mo 

xippling to be ſeen over it. Capt, Hall ſays that you may go very clole to the Weſtward ot it. D 


0 | 
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rex many difficulties, obliged to go through the channel between this iſland and the coaſt of 
lava, by which. ſhips are accuſtomed to go out, on account of the winds and currents which 
«ilitate this paſſage (7). But notwithſtanding theſe advantages, whether you fail from the 
nchorage at Prince's Ifland, or come directly out of the ſtraits, you muſt keep as near this 
land as poſſible, and avoid approaching that of Cantaye (s), from whence, at this ſeaſon, it 
11 be with great difficulty you get off again: In this manner, having reached the Welt, or 
ther South point, you fail along the rocks called the Carpenters, which project out from its 
rtremity. Here is no danger at the diſtance of a ſtone's caſt. WET 

Here you often meet with a violent oppoſition between the wind and tide, when the ſea, 
gitated, . riſes and breaks-furiouſly upon the Welt point of Java (t), which is a ſufficient proof 
at it is indiſputably neceſſary to keep on the oppoſite fade, to prevent being expoſed to evident 
r. #28 tx 4 . 0 5 — iti! 7 
* as you are out of the ſtraits, ou haul your wind, ſtanding to the Southward, to get 
to the variable wind's way, by favour of which you may reach the Cape of Good Hope, or the 
lands of France (u) and Bourbon (x). | 
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DIRECT ION S for ſailing through the Straits of SUNDA, 10 B A N- 
TAM or BATAVIA in the WESTERN MONSOON. 


HET HE R you come from the Indies, or any other part to the Weſtward, you 
endeavour to make Engano, or the Deceitful Iſland ; then with the Weſterly winds 
du fail towards the South point of Sumatra, from whence this iſland is 35 leagues diſtant : 
his extremity terminates in a low point, covered with trees, very near which lies the little 
land Fortune (y), low and woody, like the former. On Sumatra you may ſee ſeveral high 
F r | 
W Afterwards you ſteer ſo as to go to the Southward of Cracata Iſland, and from thence you 
Was between Middle Iſland and the Little Cap, conforming to what I have already ſaid, in the 
eginning of the preceding Directions. | Sig 
If there is any danger in the paſſage between P'. Cracata and Sabeſſi (z) Iſland, it is at 


ect apparent: And as the winds and currents are favourable in this monſoon, it will be con- 


Wcnicnt to paſs them, as well as between Middle Iſland and thoſe to the S. Eaſtward of Hog 


Wont, eſpecially as this courſe is ſtraighter than that juſt mentioned. 


When you are 1+ league to the Northward of St Nicholas Point, if you would go to 


Wantam, you muſt approach P'. Panjang, a long and flat iſland, which you may paſs on either 
ee, only obſerve its South point is dangerous. The Weſt channel has 6 or 7 fathoms water, 


a the Eaſt channel, which is wider, & or 9. Having paſſed this iſland, you ſee, upon Java, 
ound hill, which, when it bears SSW, the town of Bantam is in one with it: Lou muſt 


keep 


ere Dutch call this Behouden, or the Safe Paſſage, (-) Or Mew Iſland. () Or Java-Head. 

e Mauritius. (*) Donmaſchareen. | | 
I) Capt. Hall, of the Worceſter, makes this iſland to lie in 5 58'S. conſequently it is laid down in the Charts too far to the North- 

a ; and ſo moſt probably muſt the adjoining coaſt : However, the charts cannot be rectiſied, till I can procure a Circumſtantial ac- 

nt of the ſaid coaſt ; but I give this caution to the ingenious mariner, to put him on his guard. | 

z) Sebezo, or Tamarin Iſland, rather; Sabeſſi, or Po, Beſſys, being ill further to the Northward. 


Qq. 


Middle- 
burg and 
Amſter- 
dam 


Ilands, 


the Eaft-Indian travellers, and in other hiſtorical and geographical works, which are ſufficient u 
inſtruct the curious. | 


keep on till oppoſite. Golgatha/ Illand. off which- is: the road, where you) anchor, 5 c 


the Thouſand iſlands, you may ſtand to the Northward, and NbE. to go wide of them, ali 
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If you go to Batavia, when you are a league to the Northward of St Nicholas Point, ,, 
muſt ſteer Ebg. to gu between the coaſt of Java and the iſlands of P*. Baby and Tidang (% 
lying on the North fide, and continue this courſe till within fight of the Great Cambuis, (; 
bearing thus 15 or 26 leagues from St Nicholas Point. You may come within a mile of 
North fide of it, and ſtill nearer to the Little Cambuis (three quarters of a league EbS. of th 
Great one) whereby you will avoid ſeveral ſhoals which he to the Northward (c). 

Two leagues SEbE. of the Little Cambuis is the Iſland Mildeburg, near which is that 9 
Amfterdam, which you alſo paſs. to the Northward. The depth in this tra is 13 or 10 
fathoms. Having paſſed theſe two, to enter the Road of Batavia, through the great paſſag 
ſtand to the Eaſt ward, to come within three quarters of a * wi to the iſtand Edam, fron 
whence you ſtand ta the Southward, leaving Horn Iſland to the ſtarboard, and that of Enchy, 
ſen to the larboard. This tract will lead you oppoſite Batavia, where you may anchor i 
what depth you think proper: The road is always full of ſhips, of all the Indian nation 
who come hither to trade. This town is the chief of the Dutch ſettlements in the Indies, 
and here the general and head conſul refide : It lies in the latitude of 6* 15" South; as toi 
longitude the aſtronomical obſervations made of it do not appear exact enough to be 
followed. | * wy | 2 | 

I have ſhewn, in my Preface, pages xiti. and xiv. the methods I have taken to determine i 
104* 22' Eaſt from the Royal Obſervatory at Paris. This determination is in my opinion th; 
juſteft that can at preſent be given of it. wb ol ane es * 


Frm BATAVIA % the Straits of BAN CA. 
1 ſhall not here give a deſcription of Batavia; it may be found in almoſt all the relations d 


Going from Batavia to the Straits of Banca, you muſt ſteer NNW. for the South Watcher 
10 or 11 N * from Batavia Road. You may pals it either to the Eaſt or Weſt, three. 
quarters of a ſeague. If you go to the Eaſtward, you muſt approach it before it bears NW 
in order to avoid. a little hank, called the Dutch) Naſomver's Drooght, about 2 league 
to the 8. Eaſtward. When the South Watcher bears SE. if you do not chuſe to ail alow 


paſs between the bank or ſandy iſland, called Brouwer's Drooght, and that of Prince's Drooght 
The firſt lies NN leagues NE. of the South Watcher, in $34. latitude; the other 
leagues NWbWZW. of Brouwer's Drooght, in 5 12' N. ing in the latitude of ; 
ſteer a NNW. courſe, as far as 4, to get into 12 fathoms to the Eaſtward of the bank ai 
Great-Tree Iſland; and care muſt be taken to ſound from time to time, to prevent falling u 
the Weſtward of your reckoning: On the contrary, if the ſoundings ſhew by a great tg ; 


a) Or Wapen Iſland. (3) Or Cambuyſe, 2 . C 
0 Our Author has been very ſhort, but I eannot ſay ſo ſweet in his directions for this paſfage; becauſe there are ſeveral very dang" 


ous thoals, which lie in the way, of which he has not taken the leaſt notice, not even in the lump, ſo as to caution the navigator to he 1 
upon the look-out; but only as if all was ſafe, and all the dangers were left to the Northward. As he has been very particular bithevl 
I am ſorry he ſhou'd ſeem to tire at the laſt, Por the particulars, I ſhall at preſent refer you to the charts, as ſome of them have beau 
on them, and the others break, by which they may be ſeen before you come to them; and ſhall only give a deſcriptionof that on whid I 
the Lyell was aground, in 1734, which I have not ſeen inferted in any chart hitherto : It bears WbN4N. 7 miles from the Weſt ea q 

of the Great Cambuyſe, and NNW. 4 miles from Maneater's Iſland. x I 


— 


for the EAS T-IN DIES. igt 


that you are to the Eaſtward, muſt then ſteer more Weſterly than the courſe preſcribed, 
in order to gain 12 fathoms after which you may follow the directions in page 114, as well 
ſor entering the Straits of Banca as for oing through wem. oe I 

I had a deſign of making this Diredts Fry more extenſive; and to have concluded with ſome 
inſtructions concerning the-navigationof the Molucca and n want of 
being able to collect all the memoirs for my ſcheme, I thought proper to decline the 
undertaking, as the importance of the ſubject requires an exact and very circumſtantial detail; 
for I know by experience to what dangers ſhips ate expoſed by dubious inſtructions; there- 
fore, in the courſe of this work, I have omitted many, which appeared to me doubtful: If navi- 
pators, deſirous of the public good, will communicate to me any particular retnark, or acquaint 
me of any error that oy have eſcaped me in' this impreſſion, I ſhall be indebted to them for 
the favour, and they will have the honour of contributing to render this work, of which I have 
printed but a very ſmall. number, more complete againſt the next edition. 
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North 25 6 15173 4090 
5 2075 25 SS 85 9114 3092 
5 i 2 185 
4 3. Zoſwich 
- 25 21 the coaſt of Canary, 4 
10 40 20 the remainder of this Tall 
20 
by 35 — TE Stad Wa | 
14 3049 170 50 18 ä Cans unda 
Within 6 Pda Ma- 17 hes” in the year 1 
22 50 labat coaft, in the ſame 9 ONS i 
12 25P33 Es. 7 Vari- 
22 -of35 In the foregoing table, the lon- ations. 
20 30130 4 30] 57 gitude of the Cape of Good 4 
22 30136 a5 4058 is ſuppoſed to be 159 $4 N, W. 
20 oſzg 5082 50| 59 from the Royal Obva- || At the fame time he judged the 2 
21 30135 $1%4 © tory at Paris, according to Cape of Good Hope to bear 
19 15133 81 2557 the obſervations of Dr Hal-|| NNW. 154 miles. : D. M. 
18 30029 20084 oj6o ley, at the Iſland of St Hele-!| _ 
18 0139 10185 zoſ6i na, and from the diffetence 16 14 36 15/77 591085 14 5 2 38 
Iſland Rodrigue or Diego Rays, the Cape, taken from ſhips}|14 40032 23 81 9187 9 3 Ig 
obſerved 130 300. tracks, 12 3927 184 52189 28 5 3 40 
In the harbour of the Iſland of] In this Table, the longitude of[I1 2021 45 89 392 20 4 © 
France, or Mauritius, 16% 30] the Ifland Bourbon is ſuppo-|| 8 0 16 0 97 43199 531] 5 6 30 
NW. ſed to be 520 307 from the 1 
At Bourbon, er. Don Mia ſcbari nba Royal Obſervatory at Paris, At noon Barn Point, on St He- 9 10 
INand, in St Dennis Road, ob- according to the obſervations lena, bore WIN. 4 miles. 11 © 
ſerved 199 30 NW. made at St Dennis by the au- * f | 380 8 
I thor, | 1 Y x [13 30 
In 70 f;, N. lat. in the fight of the E. coaſt of Africa 137 30' NW, . 1 In the Straits of Malacca, the variation was obſerved, in 1741, 10 30“ NW, 
In 9% 50 NW. in fight of Cape Guardafui 127 40 h + A. A,ẽ = \- 45 | 
rom Cape Gvardafvi to the Straits of Babel Mandel, from 120 40 to 130 NW. r 95 NW. 


In fight of the Eaſt point of Soccatra Iſland, 120 o NW, 


mY 


From thence, going to China, it decreaſes to no variation at the 1 
latitude ;z afterwards, as far as the Ladroon Iſlands, the variation incres 


to 1% 30 NW, 


* At Cape Comorin the variation is 30 NW, | pe vs 
At the Iſland of Zeloan and parts adjacent is 30 NW, on the Weſt coaft ; and 24 on the 
oppoſite fide, All along the coaſts of Coromandel, Golconda, Orixa, and throughout 
the Gulph of Bengal, the variation is from 2* 3o' to 2 NW. It decreaſes on ap- 
proaching the Equinoctial line, and increaſes afterwards, by ſailing to the Southward and 
Weſtward, in the Southern Hemiſphere, 


——— 


— 


In the Straits of Sunda the variation is 2% of NW, 
At the entrance of that of Banca, or about Lucep-ra, 1® 300 


| Between the Straits of Banca and PV. Auore it decreaſes, 
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INS T RUCTIONS for knowing the Land, and going into 
BOMBAY HARBOUR. 


T 2 From thence to the Northward, you will ſee the high land of Tull; and then 
the Iſland Caranjar, which is very remarkable, having a high hill at each end, 
and extremely low in the middle: The Southernmoſt of theſe hills makes not 
unlike a ſhip's bottom, near the Northernmoſt end whereof there yet remain the 
ruins of an ancient e by which ſhips ſteer when bound into Bombay harbour. A little 
to the Northward of Caranjar hes a ſmall high iſland, called Elphanto, which appears, at the 
diſtance of 4. or 5 leagues, with Caranjar, like three ſeparate iſlands, to the Eaſtward of which 
is a very remarkable high land; that part under which Bombay lies, makes like a neat's tongue, 
the bluff to the Northward, which may be ſeen in clear weather, 17 or 18 leagues. As you run in 
for the land from the Weſtward, you raiſe Malabar Point ; this is the firſt part you will ſee of 
Bombay Iſland, which appears flat and full of trees. The Iſlands Hunary and Canary, two ſmall 


2 in latitude 18“ 50 North, are not to be ſeen further than the tombs on Old Woman's 
an 


Southernmoſt hill of Caranjar ; or if in thick weather, that you cannot ſee the Funnell, then 
ep the ſaid building EbN. or EN, 'till Hunary, the Weſternmoſt of the two iſlands, bears 
SW. or South; or that you have Croſs Iſland, a ſmall round iſland above Bombay Harbour, 
ell open to the Eaſtward of Oyſter Rock, when you may ſafely haul round the SE. prong of 
he reef for the road, | | | 
would not adviſe a ſtranger to round the reef under ꝙ fathoms, leſt he be hampered between 
4 — prongs, as does ſometimes happen. In 6 and 5 fathoms you have hard ground and over- 
alls. 
| If you are obliged to turn it, be on your guard againſt the indraught into Penn River, and tack 
n about 6 or 7 fathoms, according as you find the tides; but after any great rains you have 
rong outſets from the rivers. 


Rr | Next 


HE high land of Choul is bluff to the Northward, and the Southernmoſt part ..,,... 
low land, ſtretching out to the Weſtward, making very much like iſlands : dhe land. 


To go clear of the reef or rongs, which run out from Old Woman's Iſland, keep the Funnell To round 
or Savajee Caſtle juſt open with the White Building, or ruins of the Ancient Monaſtery, on the the reef. 


Whether 


* 
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| y ve low tides, but moſt 
3 feet on it at low water, and the water riſes about 17 feet: To keep clear thereof, to the 


Hill, kept open a large ſtion of Bombay Caſtle ; and ow 2 
ing with theſe bearings you generally have 8 or 9 fathoms, till you are the length of the Oyfg WM; 
Rock; and for a thwart mark bring the Weſternmoſt white tomb, on Old Woman's 1{lary 
open to the Northward of the Eaſternmoſt tomb on the ſaid iſland. 4 AA 
N. B. The tombs in one is the mark for the rock; and open either way you are above 9 
below it (2): Another thwart mark are five brab- trees on Old Woman's Iſland, planted thus, 
the middle one being in one with Malabar Point; the rock is then in the ſame direction. 
you go to the Weſtward of the Sunken Rock, between that and Oyſter Rock, which is, 
clear channel, of about a mile in breadth, having 4 fathoms, oazy ground, between the rock, 
almoſt cloſe to; the leading mark is to keep Mazagon Houſe ſhut in behind the higheſt Part 

| of the caſtle; but ſhips generally paſs it to the Eaſtward, where they have more ſea-room. 
Togo When you are paſt the Sunken Rock, ſteer for the ſhips in the road, keeping Croſs Iſland 
clear, open to the Eaſtward, or if you go the inner paſſage, then open to the Weſtward of Sion, o 
ground. Siam Hill, which is the higheſt on Bombay, and has a fort on it; and when you have ſhut i 
Malabar Hill with the trees on Mendam's Point, you are above the lower end of the middle 
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ground, and then you may birth the ſhip as you think proper, in 4 or 5 fathoms : But th: mal 

To round beſt ground. for European ſhips is to keep the brab-tree open; but if the wind hangs in th ou 
S quarter, it is much the beſt way to work it round the North head of the middle ground he 
ide mid - as the tide holds longer there than towards Old Woman's Iſland, and you likewiſe gain a lead. han 
dle ing wind to birth your ſhip ; and when you have the brab- tree, in the caſtle, open to the North. hon 
* ward of the flag-ſtaff, you may run in with ſafety. | the 
In the harbour it flows, full and change, neareſt SbE. and Nb W. or + after 11 o'clock. nd 
be | 
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To round the Reef of POINT PALMIRAS, and /o into BALL ASORHH ao 
ROAD either by Night or Day. By Capt. JONATHAN RANSON. il ie, 

| | e 

By the S the miſtaking one point for the other (Point Palmiras for the Falſe Point, and contrary 105 
— wiſe) has been attended ſometimes with fatal conſequences, either by failing in amo en! 


ground the dangerous reefs to the Eaſtward, or getting embayed in the Falſe Bay; to avoid which met 
to know ſerve, that between theſe two 78 and all the Falſe Bay over, you will meet with oazy ground 
you are to Of a greeniſh colour, and ſo ſoft that your lead will bury itſelf every caſt : But any where to ti 
theNorth- Northward of Point Palmiras, having the Bay of Ballaſore fairly open, you will have (ti 
douche ground, viz. bluiſh clay, with variety of mixtures, as you change your ſituation (to wit) H 
ward of above with ſand and ſhells, the ſame with gravel, with iron-ſtones, rotten-ſtones, and (mi 
0 Pal- pebble-ſtones, &c. &c. Some of theſe mixtures with clay you will have all the bay over, whidf 
eing known is ſufficient to rectify your judgment, whether you are to the Northward or South 
ward of Point Palmiras, ſhould you be otherwiſe doubtful. . 
Neverthel 4 
(a) There were formerly three tombs on Old Woman's Iſland, but one of them his been demoliſhed ſince this remark was firſt writ! 


2s likewiſe the brab-trees. The beſt directions concerning Bombay harbour are ia Mr Nichelſon's Remarks and Obſervations, 14 
publiſhed, pages 23—30, which I woald recomm n] to the careful Nav. gator, | en 
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Nevertheleſs, I would adviſe all bound to the bay, to endeayour to make the land to the The bes 
gouthward, about Pondy (the laſt high land on the coaſt) or Jagrenot Pagoda; or if the method[t, 
weather ſhould be hazy, as it frequently is in the months of April, May and * ſo that you of the 
annot make the land, then by your latitude endeavour to get ſoundings to the Southward of 1 
ne Falſe Point, keeping in 16 or 18 fathoms water, and you cannot miſs the true ſoundings falt Point 
or the Falſe Point, which are coarſe ſand and gravel ſtones, whereas by keeping too great an | 
ffing you may chance ſo to do. The land hereabouts is very low, and the Falſe Point, ſhould 33 y_ 
you fee it, has nothing upon it remarkable to know it by, otherwiſe than its making a point Point and 
the land to the Northward trenching away, and baying ſo that you loſe fight of it ; but in Bay- 
he Falſe Bay, ſhould you happen to be well in, are two remarkable ſand hills near together, 
hereby this bay may be known. | | | 


From the Falſe Point, to round the reef of Point Palmiras, the courſe is NEbE. 9g or 10 fron 
eagues. In falling off the hard ground of the Falſe Point, you will come into ſoft oaze, as pale 
fore obſerved, and with the obſerved courſe will hold your depth of water, with little or fe reger 
Wo variation, till you come upon the reef of Point Palmiras : Your firſt coming on will be fine Point 
ight ſand, and further on, coarſe ſand with gravel-ſtones ; theſe being the ſoundings of the reef: Palmiras. 
bſerve, you will deepen your water in falling off; when this appears evident to you, haul 
> or 3 points more to the Northward, till you come into ſtiff ground (to wit) ſtiff clay, with 
mall ſtones, or with ſand and ſhells, as before obſerved; when you may ſafely conclude, 
ou have the Bay of Ballaſore fairly open off the Point, and may ſteer in boldly NNW. for 
he road, having regard to the tides, which flow in the road at 9g o'clock on the full and 
hange ; the flood ſetting in NW. and the ebb SE. If. you round the reef in about 18 fa- Thebet 
homs water (which I eſteem it beſt to do) you will have about 7 or 8 leagues run into g m_ 2 
thoms water, where the pilot- ſloops generally lie, ſhoaling very gradually as you run in, reefia. 
nd will find the ground as above deſcribed, only in 14 fathoms water, the dry ſand-bank off 
he point bearing SW. there is a ſpot, not always met with, of a bright yellow {tiff clay, 
Wke oaker, with ſmall pebble ſtones. This ſpot lies rather to the Weſtward of the common 
Hack. 
Should it ſo happen, as in ſome ſeaſons of the year it may, that the pilots have all left the por going 
ad, and you would ſend in your boat over the bar Ballaſore, to give notice to the company's over Bal- 
Sor reſiding there, of your arrival; run in with your ſhip into 7 or 6 fathoms water at plea- — 2 
re (this muſt be underſtood at low water, for upon the ſprings, the tides ebb and flow 11 or boa. 
feet in the road) bring the flag-ſtaff at Buleramgury, or the Bankſall-houſe, to bear NNW. 
om you, and there anchor. It flows upon the bar on full and change at 10 o'clock, and the 
Wnding your boat from the ſhip ſhould be ſo timed as that the firſt quarter flood may be pretty 
ell ſpent, before they get upon the bar, to avoid the breakers, which upon the firſt of a flood 
gmetimes break very high, and are dangerous. You ought not to forget to put a grapnail in the 
Wat, and a compaſs, as they may both be uſeful : Keeping the above-ſaid flag-ſtaff NNW. 
che compaſs, will lead them to the ontermoſt beacons, or marks for the channel, which 
e poles pitched in the ground, on each fide, at convenient diſtances one from another, and 
il lead them cloſe on board the Southernmoſt point of the opening, where formerly the Old 
nkall-houſe ſtood, but the new houſe ſtands on the other fide, at the bending of the ſecond 
ach, going up. | To guad 
To the above, it may not be improper to ſubjoin, that in ſailing from Madras, for the bay, agaiatt 
Time in the month of June, it will be neceſſary, for reaſons hereafter mentioned, to time hos 
Nor ſailing ſo as to be in Ballaſore Road before the full- moon happens in that month, or elſe in the : 
t till the laſt quarter is over; for in this month you may expect bad weather, which I have month of 
WPcricnced never to fail, and have known it ſome years to hold 3 or 4 days together, very An an- 
Wt and miſchievous in its conſequences ; in particular, in the year 1739, when the Revolution lucky e- 
man, with three ſtout country (hips, were loſt in the gale, with all their crews, mvyſel; * 
I ha, in; by it. 
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feet water in the hold, and put w FE 
with the loſs of our maſt, anchors from the bows, and ſome of our waſte guns only, and iſo: 
.- 10 days after got ſafe into Chitigon. Theſe pales blow always 


webs ſtreaming about your rigging, you may conclude that they are ſure ptognoſticks of an ; 
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Sauth Dryon, on the larboard fide, and a large iſland with high land on it, on the ſtarboar 


which makes like a tomb-ſtone, 


— 


having che charge gf another ſhip as pilot, at the fame time cut from our anchors, with f 
to fea, and by God's providence we weathered the ſt 


againft the monſoon at firſt, 
„ ese fon Wil it Bes Ih ay 


then commonly back round to the NW. making 


| 

clears They between the full and Ne 

uarter, before it up: nerally happen between the ful quarter of 1 
Ton (as T have hinted 3 and 5 a Algen obſerver exhibit certain ſigns of its ods q 


ing, ſometimes 5 or 6 days before it comes: If you find the SW, wind, which is that of tj 
monſoon, die away, and light airs of wind all round the ſs, with intermitting calm 
the weather more clear than common all round the horizon, objects looming, a murmuring j 
your rigging like wind, though none perceptible, a more than common ſmooth ſea, and cob. 


proaching gale. 


IONS for ſailing through the Straits of D R Y O 
By Capt. JOHN HALLE TT. | 


W HEN you have rounded the Little Carimon, keep in about to fathoms, till you dap 
have the opening fair between the Great Carimon and Sabone, then haul into 7 0 
8 fathoms, and keep that depth on the ſtarboard ſhore, which will carry you clear of th 
Middle- borough Ground ft there be any ſuch thing) being informed by a Dutch comm 
der, that it lies near the Two Twins, which you will open when they bear EbN. and wha 
they bear NEbE. they will be ſhut in behind a bluff round iſland, which is of a reddiſh color 
near the water, and then you may keep mid-channel. When you firſt open the Twins, yo 
will ſee a ſmall iſland,” with a tree or two on it, between the Twins and * bluff iſland; bu 
it lies without them conſiderably, as you will perceive running down the ſtraits, and this pr 
bably is what is laid down for the ſhoal. | 
From the aforeſaid iſlands and bearings, ſteer down the ſtraits, about SbE. or SbEM 
(having reſpect to the tides, which ſet ſtrong and very uncertain) you will deepen your watt 
to 12, 13, Or 14 fathoms, and as you run on you will ſee the opening between the North al 
the South Dryon, beginning to open EbS.. Southerly from you; and when the opening bei 
Eaſt you will bring a round iſland between you and the Gap: When it is on your larbou 
beam, about three quarters of a mile, you will have another iſland on your ſtarboard bean 
diſtance about 2 miles, and in 20 fathoms. This is the narroweſt part. From this open 
you keep neareſt the larboard ſhore; and about 3 miles SSE. from the iſland you paſſed on 
larboard beam is another, which you mult give about a mile's birth, becauſe of the 
round about it; and as you round this iſland you will open the Eaſternmoſt of the Three 3 
thers, bearing SEbE., When round this iſland you haul up ESE. and EbS. between ! | 


DIRECT 


; 
This part is about 5 miles over, and 17 or 18 tathoms all through, till you bring the South: 
moſt part of the South Dryon NEbN. or NNE, and the Eaſternmoſt of the Three Brotl 4 
SES and then your water ſhoals gradually to 13 or 12 fathoms. ; 

Off the Southernmoſt part of the South Dryon, cloſe in ſhore, lie three ſmall iſlands avi 
ſhoal without them; therefore come no nearer than a mile to the iſlands, the Weſternmoli 


„* _— > 


-.—_ 
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There is 8 paſſage between the Three Brothers, but I believe not very ſafe; therefore, if the 
ad and tide will permit, tis ſafeſt to go round the Eaſternmoſt, and you. will find regular 
dundings of 12 and 13 fathoms, mud. 11 3 3 

From hence ſhape your courſe for the Calentagas, which lie North and South about 13 
-agues in length, in ſoundings from 17 to 13 fathoms, mud: Here are ſtrong tides, therefore 
+ is beſt to anchor in the night, _ 3 | 

When the Calentagas bear South, 5 or 6 leagues, you have 13 fathoms, mud, When you 
ring the Northernmoſt to bear SEbS, 4 miles, you have only 9 or 7 fathoms, hard ground, 
which I take to be the end of the ſand that runs off from Tanjong- baſſo Point; for —— 4 
towards the iſlands, found the ground ſometimes hard and ſometimes ſoft : We rounded 
em from 7 to 2 and from ꝗ to 7 fathoms, moſtly hard ground, and when they bore NNE*N. 
l in one, 5 miles, had 7 fathoms; ſoft mud, and afterwards hard ground: The Southernmoſt 
caring NbW+W. 2 leagues had 9 fathoms, mud, and the iſlands all open again: When 
bears NNW. 4 leagues and 11 fathoms, mud, you will ſee P'. Barella ESE. 7 or 8 leagues. 
he Engliſh Pilot lays down 17 or 18 fathoms all through, and a ſafe paſſage ; whereas we 
zund but 7 fathoms and hard ground; therefore I would adviſe you to go to the Weſtward 
theſe iſlands, where you will meet with 10 fathoms, mud, all through, and no danger, keep- 
ig neareſt the lands on the Eaſt fide of you, to avoid two ſunken rocks, which lie about a 
ague off the Two Brothers. There are ſeveral rocks about theſe iſlands ; but I believe none 
xr off, except the above two, | | 

Pullo Barella lies SE. 11 or 12 leagues from the Southernmoſt of the Two Brothers, for which 
tape your courſe, leaving it on your larboard fide, about 3 miles, in 9 or 10 fathoms, and 
you find hard ground, haul in for Tanjoon-boon Point ; but do not go under 5 fathoms 
ater, there being off it a very hard ſand, and ſteep to. When you bring the ſaid point Weſt, 
aul into 7 fathoms, and go not without that depth, till you round Batacarang Point; and to 
p clear of the Frederick-Hendrick Rock, ſee the New Directory, page 125. - 
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in Account of the Sand (e) to the Weſtward of the TWO BROTHERS (f); 
| off the Ea Coaſt of SUMATRA, upon which the SANDWICH was 


a. ground in 1749-50. 


ANU AR the 27th, Got though the Straits of Banca. 
. 28th, In the morning ſaw the Two Brothers, then ſtood in for the Su- 
tra ſhore, and at a quarter paſt 3 P. M. run aground on a ſand, when had the following 
WE:rings; the Northernmoſt part of Sumatra in fight, NbW. the Southernmoſt SWbW=W. the 
; duthernmoſt of the Two Brothers SEbE+E. the Northernmoſt ENE. Northerly, diſtance 
eeagues (g); and from the Sumatra ſhore 4 leagues. | 

About 2 A. M. by the water riſing a little, got off into 18 feet water, but ſoon after was 
again; we got off a ſecond time, and ſoon aground a third: By ſounding round the ſhip, found 
| WE [hoaleſt water 19 feet, except where ſhe lay, which was only 17 feet, and a little way a-head 
4 was 
_) Clld the Shabander. ) Called, by the author of the Neptune Oriental, the Two Siſters. (2) The author of the Neptune 


ental reckons this ſhoal only 7 Engliſh miles from the iſlands ; and ſome make it only 6, It ſeems to be very uneven, and ſcattered 
t very wide. For further particulars, ſee the D. rectory, p. 112, 113, 127. | 
S 


5 


coolen. 


the water ſide, you may ſteer right in for the Corang, or the Red Cliff, keeping the fort or flag 


Sillabar. 


with a freſh” breeze; and a ſmall ſwell, drove her fairly over by 10 Oclock. The ſhip thuny 


Ihe 31ft, In the morning got under ſail again, and in a few hours w 


the iſland and South breakers, in about 10 or 12 fathoms, oàzy ground. Rat Ifland, SW, 


the channel well open, as you will ſee by the ſwell over the South breakers ; then keep right ul 
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was 4 or 5 fathoms. Bet fails, ſtarted water, and threw ſome lamber over-board; fo thy 


ed exceſſive hard, but made no water. Anchored in 45 fathoms, having been 19 hours fron 
the firſt grounding to getting clear the third time. IN PE O00 I 
The 3oth, After ſending the boats to ſound, and finding no leſs than 4 fathoms, .made fal 
again, and ſtood on for about 5 miles, when the ſhip ſtruck again, but did not ſtick; on whit 
anchored in 4* fathoms. The boats were ſent out again, to the Southward, and to ther 
great joy found the water deepen gradually to 9 fathoms which they had about 5 miles from 


the ſhip. _ 


- 


; 


* 


in deep water. 
Same REMARKS, Sc. on the Weſt Coaft of SUMATRA, by Cape. Manly 


T* HE river and old fort of Bencoolen lie in a deep bay; none living there now but M.. 
> lays. The new fort, or Fort Marlborough, ſtands upon a hill, over Ozang-Corang 
which in the Malay language is a point of rocks, and is now called Marlborough Point. 

Coming from the Northward or Southward, into Bencoolen Road, you will ſee P*. Tecoof, 
or Rat Iſland, atleaſt 5 or 6 leagues, if clear weather (5). When you anchor in the road, the neare 
the iſland the deeper the water, and foul ground: But the beſt anchoring is mid-way, between 


the Sugar-loaf NE. P'. Point SSE. Fort Marlborough ENE; N. the Black Rock SE. 

The marks for going in to the Corang, through the North channel (which you ought 
always to. do with the wind Northerly) bring the Sygar-Loaf and Rat Iſland NE. and $\, 
then ſteer right in for the. Sugar-Loaf, and you will go mid-channel between the North and 
South breakers; if a ſmall veſſel, or any thing larger than. a long-boat, keep the lead going 
and do not come into leſs than 4 fathoms, and as you round the South breakers give them! 
good birth; if they do not break you will always ſee a ſwell on them, and when you have the 
fort or flag-ſtaff well open to the N. Eaſtward of the large Cocoa-nut Grove, that ſtands by 


ſtaff on the larboard bow, or as you ſee neceſſary, according as you have the wind; you mil 
always ſee the channel, going in there; but be ſure, as you go in, to allow the rocks off th 
point on the ſtarboard bow a good birth, then you may ſteer for the jetty-head. 

When you have the wind Southerly always go through the South channel with your boat 
which is between the South breakers and the Point of rocks on the ſtarboard fide going in: 
You muſt keep well near thoſe rocks, leſt the current and ſwell heave you on the Sou 
breakers. Obſerve in going on ſhore, from the ſhip, through the South channel, to key 
the fort or flag-ſtaff open to the Southward of the Large Cocoa-nut Grove by the water ſid 
till you come pretty near the ſhore breakers, or breakers on the South point: When you han 


with the Sugar-Loaf, till you open the fort or flag-ſtaff well to the NE. of the Cocoa · 
Grove, as before directed, for the North channel. When you are under the Red Cliff, x 
along ſhore for the jetty-head. The rocks above mentioned make a convenient place for boy 
where no wind or ſea can hurt them (i). ; | 9 
Sillabar lies about 4 leagues. SE. of Fort Marlborough, in the bottom of a bay; there la 
about mid-way between both places, a large range of rocks, called Black Rock, which breaji 
very high, and may be eafily ſeen and avoided, being rarely concealed : There is general 

rolling ſwell on the ſhore. Sillabar River and Reſidency lies in the bottom of the bay, " 
Pagger ſtanding on the ſtarboard fide of the river, about a mile up; from thence to P“. W : 
8 4 4 } | 


(>) It has been obſerved, coming from the Northward, that Rat Iſland is not to be ſeen, even from the maſt-head, until the 8084 
bears due Eaſt. (i) When it blows any thing freſh, boats lie along-fide the ſhips with great difficulty, and ſometimes cant 
At Mocha mocha, Bental and Triamong, it is much the ſame ; but at Ippoe, without any thing extraordinary to raiſe the (well, Y 5 
have been known to roll their guns in the water; for which cauſe much care ought to be taken of the ſervices of the cables, the "hl 
quently wanting to be mended, : 
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about 2 Or 3 miles further, a good place for Mi 
ſmooth and ſheltered from any wind, if within the rocks. 4 | 

Three leagues WNW. from P'. Point lies a large ledge of rocks, on which there is not above 

14 feet water; they do not at all times ſhew themſelves, but lie very dangerous, and ſometimes 
break very high. P'. Point, at Sillabar, is a very low point, with one tall tree ſurmounting 
the reſt upon it; this point extends itſelf to the WNW. towards the ſea, with a reef of rocks 
breaking a conſiderable way from it. e ek | 

Three or four leagues to the S.Eaſtward of this point is a round bluff point, called Buffalo Bufilo 
Point (which may'be ſeen in Bencoolen Road) ; there 1s good anchoring for ſhipping off it, as 285 
to the ground and depth of water; but open to the ſea, from 7 fathoms to what depth you pleaſe, 
ſoft ground. There is a Dooſam or village inhabited, but a very bad bar, which makes it not 

by boats, 133 n 798 | 
_ Buffalo Point to Manna Point is 10 or 11 leagues. It has been a very erroneous Manna. 
opinion, that there are no ſoundings to the Southward of Buffalo Point, for we this voyage 
found good and regular ſoundings from Manna to Buffalo Point, from 12 to 30, 40, 50, 60, 
and 70 fathoms, ſandy ground, and where you may anchor if occaſion requires; but when 
Manna Point, to the SE. between that and P'. Piſſang, could get no ground till near 
Fortune Iſland (E); and there you loſe ſoundings. | 
N. B. There is generally a great {well on the ſhore, all along the coaſt. _ 
> Frm BENCOOLEN foward MOCHA-MOCHA. 

In failing along ſhore to the Northward be ſure you give Single Demoon Point a good birth, Single 
by reaſon of the foul ground and rocks that lie a conſiderable way off it. Your belt way is to Pansen 
keep the ſhore, on board, that you may not be deceived by the high land, which oftentimes * 
ſhews itſelf in many different ſhapes, according to the weather, A little to the Northward of 
Single Demoon Point you will ſee red cliffs, when you may run into what depth you pleaſe, 
as 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, and out to 20 fathoms. You will meet with good oazy ground for 
anchoring all the way, if occaſion requires, till you come near Ippoe (as hereafter mentioned) 
hen you will loſe ſight of the Red Cliffs. | 
From Bencoolen to Catown is about 10 or 11 leagues, NWbN. it appears with an opening Catown | 
Wbetween the Red Cliffs like a river: From thence NW. about 4 or 5 leagues further lies Sib- — + 
Plat, which appears alſo with an opening between the Red Cliffs like Catown. 
From Sibblat to Ippoe, the courſe is NW. 4 or 5 leagues. To the SW. of Ippoe there rppoe. 
uns out a bank of foul ground from the ſhore, extending near 2 leagues into the ſea : You 
ill find upon it from 6 to 10 fathoms, large coral: On the outermoſt edge of it there lies a 
oral-rock, SWbS. 2 leagues from Ippoe, with no more than 14 feet water on it (J, and 
From 8 to 16 fathoms round it; but come no nearer than 10 fathoms, it being very ſteep, and 

but a little way off it 30, 40, and 50 fathoms, and then preſently no ground. When you 
ring Ippoe NEbE. you are to the Northward of the bank, and may ſafely ſtand into Ippoe 
W\0ad, where you will ſee, a little to the Southward, three red cliffs, like country boat fails, 
lcd Tombongoes, and three green hills, if clear weather, without theſe; the middlemoſt 
f which is that on which the old Pagger ſtood, bearing NEbE. the extremities of land, from 
NW. to SEbE. Large ſhips ſhould come no nearer to anchor than 9 or 10 fathoms, the road 
eing clear, but within is ſhoal water and foul ground. 

Between Ippoe and Bantall are three rivers, Aijer Ruttah, Etam, and Triamong. Bantall Bantall. 
es about 7 leagues to the Northward of Ippoe, in a deep bay : You may ſtand into what depth 
jou pleaſe, after you are paſt Ippoe ; but keeping oft ſhore, in ſoundings from 15 to 7 fathoms, 
ou will find good ground, and even ſoundings: In croſſing the bay for Bantall you will ſee 
ſmall red cliff, Which is the North point of Triamong River, pretty low near the water's edge, 


and 
(t) This iſland, according to Capt. Norton Hutchinſon, lies near E. and W. about 7 miles diſtance from Flatt Point, which makes a 
ore of hook, form: 


A ng a little bay, where a thip may ride with ſafety. Capt. Hall mikes Fortune Iſland to lie in 5 55'S, but Capt, 
„mob, in tating his departure from Flatt Point, allows it in 5% 2 S. See the Directory, p. 129. 


to lie at in the NW. monſoon, lying always 
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(4) On which the Swallow Uruck. ? 


Fredric- 
kett. 


Mocha- 
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and ls the only red cliff diſcernable between Ippoe and Mocha-mocha : When 
may be certain where you are, and then look out for Bantall River's mouth, whic 


vou may eaſily diſcover, by a parcel of tall trees that ſtand thicker on each fide of the rivert 


white ſand, and generally a great ſwell, heaving in upon the ſhore. _ A little to the North. 
ward of Fredrickett you will fee a. bluff point, full of trees, called Buffalo Point, which you 


mouth, appearing at firſt ſight hke a flag-ſtaff, to the Southward of which, as you open the 


4:4 ſee it yo 
| Nana JO May fo 
as you advance to the Northward, if you keep in 6, 7 or 8 fathoms, as you may ſafely do; 
and a little to the Southward of ſome ſtraggling pine-trees, you will fee the houſes = river 
mouth, a little to the Northward whereof you will ſee two white cliffs, which in the offiny 
appear much like boats ſails: Theſe marks, if clear weather, you may fee a conſiderable wa, 
and by which you may depend on knowing the places, in cafe you can ſee no other; it is a v 
good road to anchor in; when you have the river's mouth NE. and the two above-mentioneq 
cliffs NNE. you are then in the beſt of the road, and may anchor in good ſand and oazey 
ground, from 8 to 6 fathoms. sss. eta, 
About 4 leagues NW. Fro Bantall is Fredriekett; its river has a large bar, which renden 
it unnavigable, even for boats: When you are near it you will ſee the river's mouth open, which 


mouth than any where elſe. | 
About 3 leagues NW. of Fredrickett lies Mocha-mocha : All the way between them i; 


muſt be ſure, if bound to Mocha-mocha, to keep well on board, by rounding it in 6 or) 
fathoms, which you may do without danger; otherwife you may miſs the port: After you 
are about it, you will ſee a tall ſpiral tree, which ſtands a little to the Northward of the river 


bay, you next ſee a long houſe, which makes like a row of buildings, being the Datta-Bugaſe 
houſe: Then next lock out for the flag-ſtaff and pagger, which you will not fee til 
you are ſhot well to the Northward. You may at pleaſure anchor in Mocha-mocha road, 
from 6, 7, to 10, 11, or 12 fathoms, foft ground; the flag-ſtaff bearing from NEbE. to SEbE, 
according to the monſoons, for conveniency of boats coming on board, or going on ſhore. 

As you ſail along ſhore, Mocha-mocha appears in the bottom of a ſmall bay, and clear of 
trees when you have the bay well open: If to the Northward, you may fee the houſes and 
factory in the middle of the clear: On each fide of the bay ſtands a row of tall pines, which 
make both extremes * bluff; but in the morning, if not "wy clear, you can hardly ſee ; 
houſes or factory, till the ſun is 3 or 4 hours high above the land, by reaſon of the ſhade 
the land and trees make which are at the back of it. - | . 

WNW. about 3 leagues from the flag-ſtaff there is foul ground, as rock and ſand, by 
which, coming from the Northward, you may know you. ate near Mocha-mocha, in caſe you 
have not an opportunity of ſeeing the land or flag-ſtaff : Soundings upon it from 35 to 13 
and 11 fathoms, and doubtleſs leſs water, for it breaks very high. | 

Never depend on your diſtance run any where along this coaſt, as there are very ſtrong cu-· 
rents, frequently running above 2 knots an hour, and very uncertain, being chiefly influenced if 
by the ſhifting of the winds ; for a twelve-hours gale along ſhore will occaſion a current, »M 
I have found by experience. | 

N. B. If a ſhip ſhould be in want of water whilſt ſhe is to the Northward, the natives wil 
bring it off to you: Their uſual price has been 8 dollars for only 6 puncheons : But your own 
boat cannot ſupply you, by reaſon of the great ſurfs and ſhoal water there is on the bars. 


ETC }K 
Capt. D'Auvergne's Account of the Ship SCARBOR OUGH Friking on i 
SOUTH MAROONA, off the Coaft of LUCONIA, Sept. 12, 1748. 


AJ onernte gales and ſmooth water; the winds from N. to NNW. At ſun-ſet I ſent 4 4 
officer to the maſt-head to look out, the ſhip being near the latitude of a thoal, which "i 
ſome draughts is laid down in 15* 10'N. and in others 10. more Northerly. The officer i 


nothing. 
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As none: of the company's ſhips have been on the coaſt of Luconia, except lately the Defence, 
Capt. Coates, and the Tigris, Capt. Petre; and as the draughts of the China ſeas are very 
erroneous,” and vary greatly in their meridian diſtance between P'. Sapata and the coaſt of 
Luconia, and conſequently in that of the Maroons : By comparing theſe with the meridian 
diſtance Capt. Petre made to the ſaid coaſt, viz. 100 15 E. I judged the Scarborough at noon 
was at leaſt 30 leagues to the Weſtward of the Southerumoſt of the ſaid ſhoals. 

At 8 P. M. I ſent a man to the bowſprit end, and another to the fore-yard, to look out; 
notwithſtanding which the ſhip unfortunately ſtruck at half an hour paſt 9: I directly cauſed 
all the fails to be laid aback, and though the ſhip went on eaſily, yet ſhe would not back off. 
The. wind, when the ſhip ſtruck, was at NNW. By ſounding round the ſhip, I found ſhe 
hung only forwards, having 38 fathoms aſtern, and 17 fathoms a mid-ſhips: I therefore ordered 
all the guns to be brought aft, and 40 odd butts of water ſtarted in the fore-hold, and all that 
could be moved aft, to be brought thither ; all which proved inſufficient: I then ordered all the 
boats out to ſound, and the ſtream anchor was ſoon after carried to the Weſtward, in the only 
place where an anchor could be laid: It was hove on, but to no purpoſe; for the anchor was 
on the beam, and the ſhip's fore foot, I ſuppoſe, lay between two rocks. | 

A ſquall from the Weſtward caſt the ſhip's ſtarboard bildge on the rocks, till which time 
ſhe did not beat, but lay without any motion, as the ſea, when ſhe ſtruck, was very ſmooth ; 
but the ſquall being right on the ſhoal made a little ſwell; however, it did not laſt long. 
Finding the ſhip thumped ſomewhat hard on the ſtarboard bildge, it was judged neceſſary to 
lighten her; on which I ordered all her guns to be thrown overboard. 

While the ſhip was on the ſhoal, the water was perceived to fall from the rocks, and before 
ſhe got off to riſe again, which makes me believe the ſhip ſtruck at high water (n). It was 
new-moon this day. | : 

The ſhip till remaining faſt, the kedge anchor was therefore carried out aſtern, though I ex- 
peed but little good from it, there being ſuch deep water, that the cable was almoſt right 
p and down ; however, when the ſhip was hove thereon, ſhe began to come off; but this I 
attribute more to the riſing of the water than the heaving ; for the ſhip's fore-foot being between 
wo rocks, the ſtream anchor was of no ſervice, and the kedge anchor was a- weigh before the 

ip was quite off. 7 . | | 

At half an hour paſt 6 A. M. the ſhip's head payed round off; ſo that rather than run the 
Wiſque of bringing her up, and caſting the wrong way, if I ſtayed to have the ſtream anchor 
Nove up, I ordered the cable to be cut at the bitts; and, under the bleſſing of God, the ſhip 
Wot off and made no water. | 
| 1 made is 5 Eaſt meridian diſtance from P'. Sapata, when the ſhip ſtruck in the latitude 
' U 15* 6' 10 | a | ; | 
At day-light the rocks appeared frightful, though it pleaſed God the ſhip was on the ſea 
Wide of the ſhoal, which is at leaſt 2 leagues over, and 8 long: On the Eaſt fide of the ſhoal, 
Ihe rocks are almoſt as high as thoſe of Scilly, and a terrible ſea breaks over them: On the 
eſt ſide they are no bigger than a boat: They ſeemed to lie about NNW. and SSE, I 
Whink the Scarborough was near the North end of them, ſeeing the water blew to the North- 
ard of them, and rocks were ſeen SEbS. 3 leagues from the ſhip. | 


(m) It rather ſeems to have been about = ebb, (according to the time of the ſhip's ſtriking, and getting off, and the general rule of tides 
bing and flowing) and about high water when they got off; for, had it ebbed but ever ſo little when ſhe ſtruck, and lay as ſhe did, the 
ing water, with her fore foot between two rocks as here deſcribed, her weigh: would jam her ſo tight, that a little riſing water would 
dt have ſet her free again. MY 
( *) Some other remarks I have, make this ſfioal in 1 5® 10'N. and 9 10 E. from Po. Sapata. Capt. Webb, in September, 1751, 
ade but 6 52 E. meridian diſtance from Po. Sapata to the fight of Luconia, about 15 leagues diſtance, in latitude about 17% N. They 
Kperienced a current to the Northward, which doubtleſs ſet ſtrong to the Eaſtward withal : They were 16 days on their paſſage from 
ie to the other, I therefore imagine, (if there is no miſtake in the copy) as thoſe remarks do not mention the time of year, the voyage 
85 made in the contrary ſeaſon, when they had the current ſet as ſtrong to the Weſtward, 


2 
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That my misfortune may be a warning to others, who have the honour to navigate the hong, 
rable company's ſhips in theſe ſeas, and intend to go on the coaſt of Luconia, at the latter c 
of the SW. monſoon, in order to ſave their pa to Canton, which is the ſureſt way; 1 4 

viſe them not to eome to the Northward of 14 14 N. before they are ſure of being within 

this ſhoal; but, if they do not intend to go on the coaſt of Luconia, then I adviſe them not to 
make more than 5* 30 Eaſt meridian diſtance from P'. Sapata. „ 

This ſhoal goes under different names, being called by the Portugueze Cabeca or Calebaj,, 

dos Negros, by the iards Marſingola, and by the Dutch Zee-ſlang, or the Sea · ſerpen 

having that ſhape in their charts; but I believe it is beſt known ts the Engliſh by the nam 
of the South Maroona ; I have therefore called it fo. On this ſhoal are 3 ſmall rocks abgy, 
water, : reſembling, at a ſmall diſtance, Negroes heads. The Scarborough went on cloſe to oy 

of them, and near the three. Ba; n . 
The North Maroona, or Double-headed Shot, called by the Spaniards Baxa Boliana, by mop 

accounts lies nearly North from the other, or however not above 5 leagues more Weſterh, 

Theſe ſhoak are reckoned to lie about 25 leagues from the coaſt of Luconia. 

In the latitude of 14* 15 N. and about 12 leagues SSE. from the South Maroona, lies an- 

other ſhoal, univerſally called Baxos Mirabilis ; - theſe three ſhoals make all the channels 90 

the coaſt of Luconia very narrow, and, as they are out of ſight of the coaſt, very dangerous, 
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INS TUCTIONS for failing from MADRAS # PEGVU, # 
I ITTLE ad ONRAT MONSON TP 
1 F you fail from Fort St. George, for Pegu, in the Little Monſoon, that is, by the 25th d 
= April, it is convenient to keep well to the Southward, by reaſon the laſt full or change d 
the moon in April, or the firſt. full or change in May, you have generally blowing weathe 
from that quarter; but if you find the wind to ſtand good at SW. ſhape your courſe to go 
through the 14* channel, which is between the Great Andaman and the Cocos Iſlands, keey- 

ing as. near the Andamans as poflible ; and, as ſoon as you are through, ſtand E. or Ebs. i 
you can, and go within a league or two of the ifland Narcondam, which 1s very high land 
in latitude 13* 19'N. and when you are 10 or 12 leagues to the Eaſtward thereof, your paſlag 
mba]. i tu 5 | 8 

If you do not fail before the middle of May, the monſoon is then ſet in, and you may key 
between the latitudes of 13+ and 14', but do not go to the Northward of 145, and go throq - 
the ſaid channel as above. At this time of the year, if your glaſs be true, and \ log wil 
kept, you will make the Andamans when you have made about 10 Eaſting: When you af 
through the channel ſteer E. or EbS. and when the Iſland Narcondam bears South, 2 or 3 
leagues, you may ſteer ENE. NEbE. or NE. till you have made 2": Eaſting from the Gal 
iſland : For this run, be ſure to keep the log well, then ſteer North for Siriam Bar, and ky 
a good look-out to the Eaſtward, for if you are 5 leagues to the Eaſtward thereof, in cla 
weather, you will certainly ſee the high land of Martaban ; and, if you do not fee the ſu 
land, you may conclude you are not fo far to the Eaſtward of the bar, Ships that come on tn 
Pegu coaſt, at this time of the year, ought to be well provided with good anchors and cabti 
for ſhould you be obliged to ride out a full or change, the latter end of May, or the beg 
ning of June, you will certainly ride very hard, being ſhoal water and very ſtrong tides, wi 
run 5, 6, and 7 knots, and flow from 18 to 21 feet. If on the ſprings you chance to me 
with dark dirty weather, ride it out in 8+ or 9 fathoms; and, when you would deal wi 
the coaſt, do not venture under 6 fathoms, *till you ſee the land, and know where-aboi 
you are. If you meet with {tiff ſoundings, mud or clay, in 62, or 72, or 8 fathoms, then j 
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ay be aſſured you are to the Eaſtward of the bar, for to the Weſtward is all ſoft oaze. Theſe 
wy. ſoundings are the beſt mark in blowing weather; but in fair weather, when you. can (et the 
des you may know thereby whether you are to the Eaſtward or Weſtward of the bar, for all 
long to the eſtward of the bar, the tides ſet to the N. Eaſtward, or more Eaſterly; whereas 
11 along to the Baſtward of the bar they ſet NNE. and NbE. wherefore, if you happen to fall 
into theſe latter tides — may depend upon it you are to the Eaſtward of the bar; there- 
dye come away to the Weſtward with the ebb as ſoon as. you can : In theſe tides way you meet 
eh the aforeſaid ſtiff ſoundings. I never knew any who were exact in running the before- 
mentioned Eaſting, but they fell in with the bar very well, not exceeding 4 of 5 miles on either 


ide. that is, in the month of September, when 


If you ſail from Madras, in the Great Mon 
ou have made about 11 Eaſting, and in the latitude of 13 40 N. or thereabouts, you will . 
-e the land of Andaman. Some have made 13" Eaſting, which I believe to be the fault either of 
he glaſs or log. Aſter you are through the channel, follow the ditections aforeſaid, at leaſt 
1s near as you can; but if you ſhould meet with calms, as moſt do who fail late, ſtrive for 
nchoring ground; however, take care you do not fall to the Weſtward of Baragou Point. 
\fter you have anchoring ground, be ſare to keep it (for if you loſe it, you run a great riſque 
ff loſing your paſlage) and get into 7 or 8 fathoms, as 8 preſents; then ſail along ſhore, 
a 6: or 7 fathoms, keeping your lead going, at leaſt twice a glaſs, and when you find your 
vater deepen a fathom or thereabouts, you are the length of Siriam Bar, where is the deepeſt 
vater of any along the coaſt. tern dg dt 67 Porch fee 
Keep a good look-out for the mark of the bar, which is 5 or 6 palmira trees and aloes to the- 
eſtward of the river's mouth; but there are ſeveral on the Eaſtern ſhore, and to the Eaſtward 
f them the trees have ſmooth tops, and like a wood: Theſe ate the beſt marks to know the 
ver by. N WR: FT * 

Bring the palmira trees on the Weſt ſide of the river NWZW. and ſtand in NNE and: 
orth for the bar; and as ſoon as you have the river's mouth open, ſtand in NNW. or more 
Weſterly, as judgment ſhall direct. After you are over the bar, the river is wide enough: 
he beſt time for going over is at half or three-quarters flood, for then. the tide ſets NNE. 
nd North; but the firſt of the flood the tide makes to the Eaſtward very ſtrong: If it be clear 
Wcather, you may ſee the high land of Martaban, when you are within Siriam or Pegu bar. 
About the meridian of the bar, in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms, the water will be very white and thick, 
Wd the ſoundings ſoft and oazy ; but to the Eaſtward of the bar the water is green, and the: 
Wundings blue mud, ſomewhat tiff. | 
Between the Falſe River and Chinabuckear, or Chinabacore, are ſmall ſoundings for the di- 
ance of 4 or 5 leagues, ſo that you will be obliged to ſteer more Eaſterly; and as ſoon as you 
vin to depeen your water, you are then near Chinabuckear; ſo that if you fall in with. the 
ad to the Weſtward of Siriam, be ſure to mind your ſoundings, for I do not know any mark: 
the land that will direct you, till you are off Chinabuckear; and there is a great tree or 
Wit of trees, a little to the Weſtward of the river's mouth, which makes like an old chapel or 
n, and is the beſt mark to know Chinabuckear by. „ | 
N. B. It is high water on Siriam Bar, full and change, at! paſt 3 o'clock. 
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A REMARK concerning the O U R A 8. 


N the year 1728, the Compton, Capt. Miſener, bound for Coaſt and Bay, in latitude o? 5 5'3. 
diſcovered 3 rocks, about the height of his main-top above water. He made thence Eaſt-- 
to the Friar's-hood on Zeloan about 409'; and ſuppoſed it to be the Ouras laid down in the 
rts to the Northward of the Line. 

3 REMARKS 
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the iſland is a high ande bank, the Eaſternmoſt part whereof is full of trees. 
s the Weſternmoſt 


fail abroad, in order to run before it, for the ſea riſes. very confuſedly, ſo that lying-to. is df 
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10BON Men wech one on the.coaſt, Hedelole f in a nens. — 
as an illand, at g distance, but appears in a ſmall raund hummgck : The-coalt abg 
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When Pigeon Ifland bears North, diſtance 7 or of 2000s, the Dolphin's Noſe, which % 
point of Viſiaga patäm r 2 ſtinguiſhed.: T re is a large mokgal 
the top, of n a eakly- Ooty 1 dad it ir Ran the aden c 


-of- the hill. a 
To anchor, bring the 4wo- high coca nut. rm, [dich 4 3 the fort, in one; 1 
ground for a 


the river's month will be mn to you, and in 12 fathoms you! have good 
ps but you muſt bend'your--beſt bower cable to an anchor of about 16 Cwt. ol 
you to weigh it: Or . the, me be * an i * 


de im offible for 
gr or 10 fathoms; - -- 


XB. . The bar le with the Dalpins 
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The PROGNOSTICK * TUFFOON, 6 1 Es of „iz 1 

* ANTONIO PASCAL DE ROSA, a riſers Pike 
MACAO. „ ä ju * 
N the China ſeas, on the 18th or 1 e of the moon's ag age, if the ſun ſets angry,” n mak 
the horizon in that quarter of a very deep red, and tinging the clouds with the ſame @ 
lour, a ſtorm certainly follows, increaſing ſpeedily from a ſmall air at NE. ( from which qu 
ter it is generally found to blow the hardeſt) to er hard gale, about midnight veel 
to the Eaſt an South round'to the Weſtward : When the wind veers to the SW. k vale 
is abated : But when theſe appearances are attended with thunder and lightening, TY 
to be feared but ſudden ſqualls, of ſhort continuance (o). 

I have been an eye-witneſs of ſhips overſetting in theſe ſeas, by officers deſpiſing the pt 


gnoſtick, and neglecking to take in the ſails in time: I would therefore adviſe keeping only the f 


I 


fatal. 


N. B. I do not affirm, that the 18th and 19th days of the moon” 8 age are the * peri 
when a Tuffoon is to be feared. 


(e) Thunder and lightening being the teverſe on that coaſt of what it is on any other, 4 


